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PREFACE. 


'fhe acquisition of the vast contitients of Africa, Ameri- 
ca and Australasia by the races of liuropc lias indeed 
been a gijrantic performance ; but it cannot be regarded in 
the^ light of a miracle in view of the great disparity in the 
material resources and intellectual ' capacity possessed by 
the Kuropeans and the aborigines of those continents. 
Kveryvvhcre the aborigines have gone under. In some 
places, indeed, the faunc, like the great herds of bison 
which roamed at large in the vast prairies of Western 
North America, have survived the deadly effect of fire- 
arms longer than some of the .savage tribes. 'Hie annexa- 
tion of India by the h^uropeans is a far more marvellous 
achievement as there the contending [)arties were more 
ev enly matched. 'rherc were, however, certain circum- 
stances which greatly favoured the ICuropeans. ^Not only 
was the country divided between the Hindus and Mussul- 
mans but the Hindus were hopelessly divided amongst 
themselves. I^Vom the sixteenth centurv, in most of the 
ndian States, the tie of nationality (as Professor Sccicy has 
said in his Lectures on the Kxpansio!! of P'ngland) was 
liroken ; government ceased to rest upon right ; the State 
lo^t its right to appeal to patriotism. Even before the 
Moslems tegan to pour into India from the north-west the 
Hindu States had ceased to pos.sess a homogcnqou.s com- 
linunity. The Moslems, as well as tqc luiropean Christiali 
iiiviaders who followed them, found it easier to ejeprive' the * 
Hindus of their feligion than to oust them of their sover- 



eignty. rhc Christians as well as the Moslems have sue- 
ceedeii not only in .converting vast numbers of J-Iindus to 
their respective faiths but in complctcl)f squelching the 
Hindu spirit of their converts. The Hindu system, which 
is based- upon an individualistic mode of worship, sets up . 
no claim to exclusive salvation ; it acknowledges the {)ossi- 
bility of delivcraiicc through other channels ; and it seeks 
no converts, slamming the door even on those who volun- 
tarily leave its fold or arc forcibly taken away. Such a 
system affords room for religious tolerance and abhors 
religious wars, but it is fatal to political cohesion and it 
has brought about amongst the Hindus a spirit of philo- 
sophical ir.diff( reiitism, amounting to complete resignation 
in religious, rnatlcrs. ('hristian missionaries in India hayc 
not been slow to take advantage of this circumstance. 

What is the condition of the Hindus at the pre.scnt 
day ? rhe AmriUi llazar Patrika^ the leading Indian 
newspa|)er. of C'alcutta, stated in January, 1923 : “The 
Hir.dus fiixl themselves to-da\' weak and emasculated, un- 
able to defend their hearth and home, the saiictity of their 
temples or the honour of their women, helpless victims of 
[X^litical violence and religious fanaticism.” Addressing 
the meeting (jf the Hindu Mahasabha held in Benares later 
in the same \x'ar PaPidil Madan Mohan Malaviya, a 
rnincr.t leader of the Hindus, said : “If the Hindus did not 
realise the situation, in course of time they would slowly 
be converted by the Christians and the Mahomedans md 
become avi extinct race.” . 

Kducated Hindus arc utterly indifferent to. their rdiigi- 
og.s concerns. From the time of Ram Mohan Roy Aey 
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have been charmed by the roj^e-coloiired views of Christ- 
ianity presented to their ^aze by Western 
Some of them, while deploring the Christian s sclf-eom* 
placcncy which leads him to believe that he alone of all 
/ men has discovered the right road to Heaven, regard the 
missionary movements as admirable in their purely medi- 
cal and educational work and when directed towards ab- 
original tribes. A few Christians are quite frank about the 
main purpose of their medical and educational establish- 
ments. “We run these Arts Colleges and hostels in order 
that we may influence the students along ( ’hristian lines/' 
said Sir (icorge MacAlpine, the Chairman of the Baptist 
Mission Society. Speaking of the rich harvest of converts, 
the Rev. \\^ K. S. Holland, Principal of a Mis.sionary 
college in C'alcutta, stales that the great majorityof the 
ebrtve^rts .secured by the district missionaries receive their 
earliest im[)ulse towards Christianity in missioi'. schools. 
“'Fhe district missionary (he writes) rcaf)s what the cdu- 
catior.al missionar}' has sown.” /“The (ioal of India.”; 
At a meeting of the Oxforvl Mission to Calcutta held in 
I.ondor. just before the War and attended by Lord Syden- 
ham, Canon Hrovvn said that the Mission was going to 
djxrn a new hostel for Calcutta students “with the muni- 
ficent help of Government.” The Bishop of Oxford sub- 
secjuehtly stated that “instead of being jealous of religious 
influence, the Government has determined to do its utmost 
to e'ncourage it.” As a matter of .act, pecuniary help is 
given with a free hand by the local (iovermnents; from the 
Ifidian public revenues, in aid of the* medical and cduca- 
*tibrt^l establishments maintained by wealthy and well- 



QCganised rnissionary bodies (not excepting Roman Catbo- 
liq missions) for the express purpose of proselytism. An . 
enlightened Zamindar (latided proprietor) of Bengal thus 
speaks of some missionary methods in connection with; 
these philanthropic institutions : “In India, there are 
certain Christian Missions, some of them Medical Missions 
even, where unless [heathen] people pray [i. e., joii: in 
Christian prayer] they are not taken any notice of at all, I 
know one particular Medical .Mission where one or two 
who had gone to get medicine were not attended to simply 
because they had refused to join in the divine service that 
was held in one of the rooms of the dispensary.” (“Im- 
pressions : the Diary of a European 'Four,” by Maharaja 
B. C. Mahtab.) 

'I'he Missionary propaganda in India receives the 
active co-operation of all Europeans, both official and 
non-official. Railways and steamer companies carry 
Christian Missionaries, their wives and families at reduced 
fares. Many British heads of administrations arc zealous 
helpers of Mi.ssions. 'Fhe Mate .Sir Andrew Fraser, who 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was a remarkably 
pious man. He treated the Missionary cause as his own. 
About twenty years ago he w^as on a visit to a provincial 
town in Eastern Bengal. The local Oxford Mission 
Brother called on him and presently returned with an 
order in the Lieutenant-Governor’s own hand-writing 
directing the Finance Department to pay over a large sum 
of money to the Mission for the purpose of a Ho.stel. 
The inanity of red tape, which is indispensable even in the 
case of sudden and terrible natural calamities like floods 
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atid earthquakes, was on ’ this occasioi: dispensed with. 
Another eminent Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer of the l^unjab, wrote to the London Christian 
after his retirement from service to express his high appre- 
ciation of “the incalculable good” done in India by the 
('hristian Missions ; and it gave him immense satisfaction 
to proclaim the fact that on a [^articular occasion he readily 
complied with the request of Dr. lulith Brown by raising 
the annual Government subsidy for her Missionary 
Medical School from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 42,000. “No living 
})erson, man or woman, could have got so much out of me 
in so short a time,” wrote the redoubtable Sir Michael. 
The significance of these facts should be properly gauged. 

Missionary enterprise with the j)owcr of the 
British (jovernment behind it, is a force to reckon with. 
Defenders of the Indian Kcclesiastical Establi.shment as- 
sert that the British (iovernment also maintains Hindu and 
Moslem 'remples and Mosques at the public expense. 
Tliis is a specious plea. It was thus exposed by the 
Statesman as far back as Kebruary, 1884 : “'I'he fact is 
that when we acquired the land revenue of Bengal, we found 
many estates rent-free — some the property of individuals, 
some appertaining to religious endowments. We took 
over the rent-roll as it stood, and never afterwards ga\'e a 
rupee either to the Mahomedan or the Hindu creeds, 
'rhose who say that these religions arc endowed, mean 
that they have certain property, which we have not robbed. 
(!an a Government be said to endow a Church to which it 
merely leaves the land to which it has a legal title, and of 
which it is in po.ssession ?” The same [)aper alluded, in 
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jAUuary 1897, to the ICcclesiastical Establishment cost of 
£ 200,000 and observ ed : “Nou^, if we arc sincere in our 
repeated declaration that we are governing India for the 
I>enefit of its people, we cannot justify the expenditure of 
this large sum annually ii(X)n institutions which exist for 
the kMiefit of the ruling race and of the ruling race alone. 

It is doubtful whether the most accomplished dialect- 

icirifi could show by an}' ingenuity of reasoning that these 
h^cclesiastical Establishments exist for the benefit of the 
|M:tople. If they do not, the conclusion is plain — they 
should be abolished, the sooner the better ; unless we are 
pre|)arcd to cor.fess that the creed w’c proclaim of govern- 
ing India for the Indians is mere lip-service." In October, 
1922, Mis Majestv' the King, who is Defender of the Faith, 
had occasion to felicitate the Scottish C'hurches Missionary 
(.’ot^gress which assembled at (ila-sgow on the noble sclf- 
sacrificing work ii'. mission fields and to express the hope 
that the joint deliberations (»f the ('hurches would he a 
source of new strength and inspiration in the spread of 
the fjios])e]. In the course of his address to the members 
of the Mission of Melj) to India the Archbishop of C'anter- 
bur}' openly stated that the British hanpire, while avoiding 
"Missions” by (lovernment, “has avowedly Christian force 
at its core and as its professed rule of action," It is no 
wonder that the Bishop of ('alcutta should, in the pleni- 
tude of his faith, express the hope that “if every hundred 
faithful in Calcutta were to bring in another hundred, in 
tvveh'e years the whole of ('alcutta would be in the Church ; 
and, on the same basis, the whole world in twenty-five 
yeaiN." 'Fhe Hindus, if they want to retain their separate 
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existence, must close their ranks and stand with their back 
to the wall against the powerful forces - the great Pan- 
Islainic movement and the Christian pro{)^anda — which 
are arrayed against them. It will be for their real leaders 
to make energetic and determined efforts to extricate 
Hinduism from the .sad pickle in which it lies. 

Missionaries in India have disi)layed wonderful skill 
and extraordinary fines.se in carrying out their propaganda. 
Not long ago thev succeeded in getting the New Testa- 
ment included in the Calcutta University Arts curriculum. 
It was a great triumph for those who dream of winning 
heathen India for the Cross. I’hc powerful voice possess- 
ed by the C'hristian Senators and the ilevil-may-care atti- 
tude, in regard to religious matters, on the part of the 
Hindu members of the Senate brought about the adoption 
of this novel mode of pro.sclytism. Put if the .study of 
the Pible is confined to the higher College classes, the 
Hindu students may be trusted to examiiie the “Word of 
(iod” for themselves, and there can be no |X)ssiblc doubt 
as to the result of such scrutiny. 'I’hcse students will even- 
tually comprehend the truth of 1 )r. T. L. (jlover’s .state- 
ment that adults in Christendom suffer from intellectual 
atrophy in a religious sense. “Without physical exercise,” 
Dr. Glover states, “we lose our muscle. Without mental 
exercise, we lose the faculties which we ignore.” The in- 
novation will no doubt prove a blessing in disguise. 

It may be u.seful to recall what Ram Mohan Roy wrote 
about Missionary methods in 1821 in the third number of 
his Brahmmtical Magazine : “During the last twenty years 
a body of English Gentlemen who are called mi.s.sionaries 



have been publicly endeavouring in several ways to convert 
Hindus and Mussulmans of this country into Christianity. 
The first way is that of i)ublishiiig and distributing among 
the natives various books, large and small, reviling both 
religions and abusing and ridiculing the (iods and saints 
of the former ; the second way is that of standing in front 
of the d(n)rs of the natives or in public roads to preach the 
excellency of their own religion and the debasedness of 
that of others ; the third way is that if any natives of low 
origin become Christians from the desire of gain or from 
any other motives, these (jcntlemen. employ and maintain 
them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow 
their example. It is true that the apostle of Jesus Christ 
used to preach the superiority of the Christian religion to 
the natives of different countries, but we must recollect 
that they were r.ot of the rulers of those countries where 
they preached. W^ere the missionaries likewise to preach 
the (jospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the Ivnglish such as 'hurkey and Persia, etc., which are 
much nearer luigland they would be esteemed a body of 
men truly zealous in propagating religion and in following 
the example of the founders of Christianity. In Bengal 
where the iMiglish are the sole rulers and the mere name 
of Englishman is sufficient to frigliten people an encroach- 
ment upon the rights of her poor timid and humble inhabi- 
tants and upon their religion cannot be viewed in the eyes 
of God or the J^iblic as a justifiable act, for wise and good 
men always feel disinclined to hurt tliose that are of much 
less strength than themselves and if such weak creatures 
be dependent on them and subject to their authority they 



can never attempt even in thought to mortify their feel- 
ings.” More than a hundred years have elapsed since this 
was written. During this time there has been an immcn.se 
expansion of Missionary enterprise in India. I'hc me- 
thods mentioned bj’ the great Bengali reformer have been 
largely amplified. Western scholars have merely followed 
in the wake of Missionaries in pursuing the fallacies in the 
ap})lication of the comparative method to the study of 
race-qiiestions of which Mr. Beno}' Kumar Sarkar has 
said : “In the first place they do not take the same r/erss 
of facts. They compare the superstitions of the OrieiU 
with the rationalism of the Occident, while they igiiore the 
rationalism of the Orient and suppress the superstitions 
of the Occident, i'hey compare the thoughts and activi- 
ties of the higher intellectual and ecoiiomic grades of the 
Occident with those of the illiterates and pauj)ers and half- 
fed masses of the Orient.'’ ("'J'he Initurism of Your.g 
Asia.”) 

Chri.stian critics who a[)ply the scvcrc\st tests ii! judg- 
ing non-Christian religions arc quite content to rest the 
truth of their own faith on the assumed liistorical accuracy 
of the accounts which have been compiled concerning the 
alleged events which took place injud;ea nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is only when they deal with other 
religions that these sapient critics remember that truth fas 
Blanco White has said) is not to be found by coiquriiig 
with great names or with old dates, but by persistent 
thought and investigation. 

An attempt has been made in this book to examine 
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the tenets of Christianity in the light of common sens^ ; 
ami the claims of Christianity as a civilizing agency have 
been somewhc'U closely looked into. The history of human 
development in I'lurope has teen thus referred to b>’ 
'1 yndall : “Philosophy^ comprehending within itself theo- 
logy, was the sole mistress of the human mind. The 
physical sciences were deemed poor, despised elemen|:s, 
Informing one of nothing but a few facts relating to dead 
and iiiert matter. Those who cultivated them were deemed 
as [)Oor in spirit as were the sciences in their subjects. No 
we cared to listen to them, no one honoured them. If a 
man succeeded in making any great discoveries which 
gave him a control over any of the forces of nature, so 
much the worse for him ; he did it, not by research, but 
:by converse with the luil One ; aiul he might bless his 
fate if he had not to answer before a?', ecclesiastical tribun- 
al the charge of dealing with the black arts. Withi!) the last 
few centuries oid\' has a chaiige come (.)ver men’s natures 
in this respect.” This will no doubt stagger those wlio 
have, somewhat hastily, pinned their faith on Christianity 
as a civilizing agency. 'The reader, it is hoped, will find 
much in the following chapters that will throw his long- 
cherLshed ideas into an entirely different perspective. 
The failure of Christianity is indeed writ large in the 
pages of Kuropean history. Another outstanding histori- 
cal fact is the final triumph of knowledge in its long and 
bitter struggle with religion. “Reason”, says Profes.sor 
Ciilbert Murray, “has been in the field of religion a great 
destructive and dissolvent force.” Although primitive 
beliefs still put a drag upon the progre.ss of knowledge. 



their power is clearly on the \yane, ^ and the nations of the 
West have indeed a bright future before them. 

The Bible is so very self-contradictory that there is 
scarcely a text in it, as Landor has observed, “to which 
there is not an opposite text written in characters ecjually 
large and legible.” We have considered the book as a 
whole, takir*g the rough with the smooth ; and we have 
invited atteiition to several questions of vital importance 
connected with the so-called Word of God which present 
insiqxifable difficulty to inquirers- (juestions which Christ- 
ian propagandists skilfully gloss over or ingeniously 
skirmish around. While these pages necessarily assume 
the character of destructive criticism nothing has been set 
doum except in a spirit of open inquiry. Our researches 
have led us to the very source of C'hristian Theocratic 
Imi^erialism the aim whereof is “to win the world for King 
Jesus” ; and we have seen how this has given rise, in the 
West, to colour prejudice even to the extent of riding 
rough-shod over Christians who do not possess a white skin. 
Indeed the most damag.y g fact against Christianity is that 
it has during the last nineteen hundred \^cars engendered 
and fostered a spirit of racial animosity which has f)roved 
disastrous to the peace and well-being of humanity. Ana- 
tole France has .said something much to the point on the 
racial que.stion in one of his lectures : “'Ihe luiropean 
Pow'crs have accustomed them.selves, whenever any breach 
of order occurs in the great Empire of China, to send out 
troops— either one Power independently or .several in 
combination --which troops restore order by means of 
theft, violence, plunder, slaughter and incendiarism* and 



pacify the country with guns and cannon. The unarmed 
Chine.se do not defend themselves or defeiid themSelvfis 
badly. They are slaughtered with agreeable facility. They 
are polite and ceremonious but we reproach them with want 
of good-will towards Europeans. Our complaint gainst 
them is of the same nature as M. Duchaillu’s complaint of 
the gorilla. 'I'hat gentleman shot a female gorilla. 
She died clasping her young one to her breast. He tore 
the young animal from its mother’s arms and dragged it 
after him across Africa to .sell it in hmrope. But it gave 
him just cau.se for complaint. It was unsociable. It 
preferred dying of hunger to living in his society and re- 

fusetl to take food It is generally acknowledged that 

the yellow races are not sufficiently advanced to imitate 
the white so e.xactly. It is regarded as doubtful whether 
they can ever rise to such a height of moral culture. How 
is it possible for them, indeed, to possess our virtues ? 
'Fhey arc not Christians.” 

All men are agreed that pure religion consists, as stated 
b)' Ruskin, in keeping the heart busy for the good of 
others. St. James repeated what was even in his time air 
old maxim when he said that it consisted in visiting the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction and in keeping 
oneself unspotted from the world. Troubles really arise 
from religious dogmas. Voltaire has .said : “Dogmas 
have provoked disputes, disputes have produced factions, 
and factions have given birth to every crime.” Thackeray 
has thus expressed himsdlf in ‘ P^ndenni.V’ : "Make a faith 
or a dogma absolute and' persecution becomes a logical 
consequence ; and Dominican burns a Jew, or Calvin an 
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Arian, or Nero a Christian, or Elizabeth or Mary a Papist 
or Protestant ; or their father both or either according to his 
humour ; and acting without any pangs of remorse, — but 
on the contrary, with strict notions of duty fulfilled/’ In 
the following pages an attempt has been made to examine 
the leading dogmas of this religion in the light of reason 
and to review the results of Christian teaching in the light 
of experience. There are possibly a few things in these 
pages which may arre.st the attention of men possessed of 
an open mind. But, as Professor Blackie has said, “you 
cannot hope to render certain narrow-minded and one- 
eyed people capable of receiving any amount of large and 
catholic truth.” The great part of the opinions of the 
greater part of mankind, as the Rev. Dr. Momerie has said, 
are prejudices. A mere handful of men have so far done 
the entire thinking of the race. And the reason (we are 
further told) why people, generally speaking, do not think 
is this ; they are satisfied, even enamoured of their preju- 
dices. Those who get totheir opinions without reason, says 
Sir Arthur Helps, are generally the [)ersons who shut their 
e\ es to all reasonable argument. 

Rigid exclusiveness constitutes one of the di.stinctive 
features of religious zealotry. I he Church of Rome fur- 
nishes, indeed, an extreme instance. The good Catholic 
•will touch no literature beyond what has received the im- 
prmatur of his Church. Anything that has the slightest 
tendency to undermine established beliefs is promptly put 
bv the vigilant Church on the Index librorum prohibitorum 
or on the Index exputgatorias, and then it: will be ana- 
thema for any Catholic to read k. Thus does the Ch&rch 



of Rome pander to Ignorance. In practice, the Protestants 
also give a rather wide berth to books which promote of 
provoke independent thought, and the advice frequently 
offered by them to the heathen is : “Join a Bible class 
and read the Gos{k;1s with a minister of the Church in 
order to comprehend tire ineffable charms of the Christian 
doctrine of Salvation. Beware of the dangerous trash 
issued by a few hardened sceptics and atheists of ICurope 
and America.” As it has become necessary for the pur- 
po.se of their propaganda for mi.ssionaries to acquire a 
nodding acciuaintance with the religious books of the East, 
•Special editions of such books have been brought out by 
the Christian Literature Society and other similar bodies 
under very careful editorship. The obvious purpose of 
such special editions (in spite of many e.xccllcnt editions 
being e.xtant) is not only to avoid {X)ssible contamination 
but to be able to present such versions of non-Christian 
religions as may lend themselves to criticism. But if 
what Benjamin. Kidd says in his “Science of Power” of the 
worth of Christian dogmas lx; correct the heathen would be 
fully justified in disregarding the advice of Missiotiaries. 
“In the course of my life (writes Benjamin Kidd) in which 
my e.xpcnence has been considerable I have never known 
an Englishman who really believed any of the dogmas of 
the Christian religion through his reason. In all cases the 
individual held to them as part of an inheritance which has 
been imposed on him from without by cau.ses in which his. 
reason has no share.” People, in fact, live by faith alone. 
Some reference will be found in these pages to the 
ethical aspect of Christianity as di.sclosed by the hard facts 
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of history and as observed by us in our every-day experi- 
ence. It is not an altogether edifying aspect. Religious 
teachers in Christendom are very much opposed to the 
severance of morality from religious belief ; but after all, 
beliefs are of value only when they influence conduct. The 
basis of morality, as Lord Morley says, is the rational 
nature of man ; the object of morality is the benefit of the 
community ; the sanction of morality is the authority of 
right as known by e.xperience. lioth the Old and the New 
Testament and the whole range of European hi.story have 
been, as far as practicable within a limited compass, laid 
under contribution for proof of the influence of Christianity 
tjn human conduct. The result we have arrived at was very 
effectively expressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
a striking jmssage in his New Year message in 1923. Dean 
Inge has also said in very plain language in his Outspoken 
lissays that “when traditional orthodo.xy provokes the 
moral indignation of the enlightened conscience and when it 
outrages our sense of truth and honesty, by demanding our 
assent to scientific errors which were e.xploded centuries 
ago, then indeed the Church is in danger, and its well- 
disciplined battalions will not save it from disaster.” An 
eminent layman, Lord VVillingdon, said 6 'n a public 
occasion in Madras very recently that “the spirit of brother- 
hood had largely disappeared for the time being from 
amongst the nations of the world,and that its place has been 
taken by the spirit of antagonism, distrust and suspicion, 
which were creating so much misunderstanding and bad 
feeling between the peoples of different countries.” 

Kindness towards animals is’an aspect of morality to 



which some reference has been made in these pages. Mr. 
H, W. Massingham, the distinguished Humanitarian who 
has made the Nation the most liberal amongst the British 
journals, has stated that the Plumage Act has proved a 
failure as English women continue to be completely in- 
different to the cruelty associated with the wearing of 
feathers and the whole skins of birds for their personal 
adornment. Speaking on this subject the Rev. Dr. Walter 
Walsh ( whose liberal views we have had occasion to refer 
to in these pages ) finds that it is extremely difficult, 
in Christendom, to {jersuade human beings to exercise 
compassion, thoughtfulness, pity, care, love over and for 
non^human creatures as such. He adds ; “The human 
brain has outrun the human soul. Science has given 
man power, while religion has failed to impart moral res- 
ponsibility in equal degree. In that disparity between 
knowledge and morality — that lop-sidedness of brain and 
soul— lies the possibility of infinite disaster.” (The Deva- 
laya Review, March, 1924). 

Readers of this book will, it is hoped, obtain fair 
glimpses of two outstanding ideas which run through it — 
ideas which must be {jerfectly familiar to many advanced 
students of European history'. The first is that religion 
and general culture have throughout, in Europe, acted as 
opposing forces. Another salient fact is that in spite of all 
the laborious attempts of learned philosophers and theo- 
logians, through several centuries, to smooth out the creases 
of Biblical folk-lore with the flat-iron of ecclesiastical 
glosses, the force which has always exercised a sinister 
influence on all domestic relations in Europe and on all 



international relations in the two hemispheres is not 
Western civilization but Western religion. The painful 
exhibitions of racial animosity and colour prejudice daily 
witnessed at the present day derive their origin from the 
religion which can be only described in bitter irony as “the 
sweet and gentle religion of Christ” which teaches its 
votaries “to break the heathen and uphold the Christ”. 

An endeavour has been made in these pages to support 
all important statements of fact and opinion by authority, 
and references have been furnished as far as practicable. 
The authorities cited include many ministers of the Church 
and not a few laymen who have the official stamp put 
upon their greatness. The writer has collected his mate- 
rials from various sources ; but he has been chiefly helped 
by the valuable publications of the Rationalist Press 
Association than which, as Sir Ray Lankester has rightly 
observed, there is no As.sociation in England “which has 
done so much for intellectual progress in the past twenty 
years.” 

In 1839 was published “India and India’s 
Missions” in which eminent author, the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Duff, violently attacked the Hindu religion 
and with it the Brahmo Samaj which had been recently 
established by a few enlightened Hindus who held theistic 
opinions. The leader of the Samaj, Mr. Debendranath 
Tagore, published in 1843 a manly defence of Hinduism 
against this unwarranted attack in his newly established 
Tattwabodhini Patrika, the pioneer vernacular M^azine 
of Bengal. Mr. Jyotirindranath Tagore, one of the 
greatest of our living Bengali authors, tells us in his 
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“Autobiographical Sketches” that the publication of a 
reply by a Hindu to so powerful an antagonist as Dr. 
Duff was held at the time to be an unusual event. 
In this respect, happily, we are living in better times. 

In his humble attempt to throw light on the dark and 
obscure come rs of the great religion of the West the writer 
has received much help from his old friend the Anagarika 
Dharmapala, the indefatigable Buddhist missionary in 
India, to whom his grateful thanks are due. The following 
chapters have been reprinted, with copious additions, from 
the Buddhist Chronicle of Colombo, in which they appear- 
ed in 1922. 

In October, 1922, long before these pages were 
completed, the first part of the manuscript was carefully 
l^erused by that liberal-minded Englishman, Mr. W. W. 
Pearson of Santiniketan. He was much pleased with 
the humble work, and the writer received a strong 
impulse from him in the completion of his task. 

Unfortunately he was not de.stined to see the work 
completed. 

Unusual delay, such as could not be anticipated, has 
occurred in seeing the.se pages through the press. This 
will account for such apparent anomalies as the one which 
occurs in the foot-note on p. 70 where the expression 
“current year" is really intended to indicate, not 1924, but 
1923. For the.se defects and also for many typographical 
errors and so.ni mistakes of a more serious nature the 
writer tenders his humble apologies to the reader. 

June 14^ 1^24, 
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THE LURE OF THE CROSS 

I. MAINLY ABOUT MISSIONS. 

“Take up the Cross and follow me,” said 
Christ who is acclaimed in the West as the‘ 
Saviour of mankind. Owing to the disobedience' 
of our first parents, in the Garden of Eden, all 
mankind was condemned and several thousand 
years after the unfortunate event Ood be- 
thought himself to save mankind by sacrificing 
his only begotten son, who was done to death 
on a Cross by his own people, the Jews, who 
denounced him as an imposter. But this long- 
defwred aet of grace waa not so effectual as waS' 
the condemnation of Adam’s unborn progeiiy. 
Christ himself has said things which clearly 
implytliatlho.se who did not believe hiin as 
the Saviour were children of the devil and' 
would be damned. In sending out his twelve 
apostles to preach his gospel he comniandecl 
them to confine their work to JeWs and to leave 
the Gentiles and Samaritans severely alone. 
(Matt. X, 5). He moreoven directed that those 
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wl^o did not wijSh that he should jreign over 
them were to be brought and slain before him. 
(Luke xix, 27). Redemption was restricted 
to those that believed and were baptised. The 
oldest Christian Church asserts that no one 
outside the **true Catholic faith” can be saved. 
A similar claim is asserted by Protestantism. 
Luther taught that remission of sins is obtained 
only within the Church. Calvin said : “Beyond 
the bosom of the Church no remission of sins 
is to be hoped for, nor any salvation.” It is 
not unreasonable to infer from this conflict of 
opinion that truth has not been attained by 
either of the dissentient parties. One of the 
Articles of Paith which constitute the tenets 
held by the Church of England declares that 
the whole of the world’s inhabitants outside 
the Christian faith are eternally damned. There 
are many independent Churches, each 
claiming to be the exclusive possessor of the 
secret of salvation and eac)i denouncing the 
other as aberrant. Of the mpst important of 
these is the old Greek Church with its apti-. 
quated ritual. The Armenian race has adhered 
almost from the time of the Apostles to its own 
version of Christianity. Of the more recent sects 
Theists in the East have been interested most 
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itt Unitarianism ; but the older followers o( the 
Gross of all classeis defuse to recognise the Uni* 
tarians as Christians. 

Thus the drastic though belated measures 
adopted by the deity to counteract the terrible 
effects of the first man’s indiscretion have proved 
singularly inadequate. Jehovah indeed had 
reason to regret having created man. The 
inspired Scriptures tell us that when Jehovah’s 
sons were enamoured of the daughters of men 
and the latter bore children to them and 
those children became mighty men of renown, 
the great Deity got offehded.with “the wicked* 
ness of man” ^although Jehovah’s own Sons were 
obviously at fault) and ‘‘it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart” (Gen. vi, 6). 

The history of Christian propaganda may be 
traced to the contradictory versions Of the 
Resurrection which appear at the fag-end of the 
Gospels. It is stated in the book of St, Mark 
'that Christ rose from his grave^after being cnici* 
fied and buried, that he took his disciples to task 
for their “unbelief and hardness of heart” because 
they did not believe those who had witnessed 
his- strange- resurrection and finally. direii^d 
them to prea'eh the gospel to all mankind. ’ 
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siltdmculous povrers were promised by Christ 

those who accepted his gospel : J'Aad these 
isigns shall follow them that believe ; in my napie 
s^ll they cast out devils ; they shall speak with 
hbw tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; ,th®y 8*1*^*! W the sick, and they 

Bhali recover.” If but half of what was promised 
had been realised men would have tumbled oyer 
ope another in their mad rush for the baptismal < 
font and the world would have known no other 
religion but Christianity, so that the laborious 
rhissionary propaganda undertaken at a later date 
W|»uld have become altogether supererogatory. 

* . Twiccj as we are told by a modern writer 
(Mr. F. Q, Conybeare in “The History of New 
Testament Criticism”) Jesus seems to have made 
sure that his vision of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth was about to be made a reality : once when, 
sending forth his disciples, in Matt x, 23, he 
Cpnpled their mission with the assurance that 
t|(0y wopld not have time to visit all the cities of 
t^ael before the Sou of Man came — that is, that 
the masses flocking to him would erewhile hate 
^Ittiesspd the Messiah’s advent ; and a second 
when, in the style .of Messiah^ he. entered 
iTerusalein riding on an ass amid the.acelamationa« 
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of the multitude. Christ uttered the memorable 
words: “Verily I say unto you, this generation 
shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” 
(Matt. xxiv). Etistory does not inform us of 
any extraordinary mishap having occurred to the 
sun, moon or stars immediately after the des- 
truction of the temple ; that generation did pass 
away, and all these things were not fulfilled. 

There can be no doubt that the second advent 
of Christ, with the millennium, the judgment- 
day or something of that sort, was confidently 
expected by the primitive Christians to occurs 
before the total disappearance of that generation 
which had witnessed the ministry and sufferings 
of the Messiah. The creed of the earliest Chufcii 
consisted of the single clause : “I believe that 
Jesus shall shortly inaugurate the Kingdom of 
God on earth.” The prophecy made by the 
founder of Christianity that the end of the world 
was at hand was falsified. This catastrophe, 
which had been announced to take place within 
a generation, failed, through century after centu- 
ry to materialise. Had the prophecy come 
true the need for such a widespread religious 
propaganda would never have arisen. . 

Jesus appears to haVe bungled another im- 
portant matter he put his hand to. He exprass- 
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great anxiety to bring salvation to the 
Israelites— the chosen people of his Father — in 
preference to the Gentiles and the Samaritans, 
(Matt. X, 5, 6) ; but he failed in his object, Ho 
saved other peoples but his own people, the 
Jews, he could Jiot save. This is all the more 
remarkable as the Jews had previous notice, 
communicated to thorn l)y supernatural means, 
of the coming of the Saviour, whom tli,ey expect- 
ed. Not a very brilliant record for a worker of 
miracles ! 

In one direction at all events bis faithful 
followers have made up for the failure of the 
great founder of Christianity. They have made 
extraordinary efforts tQ convert the heathen. 
The Christian missionary sings : 

“The heathen perish day by day 

Thousands on thousands pass away ; 

O Christian.s, to their rrscue flv ! 

Preach Jesus lo them ere they 

How many million souls must have hopeless- 
ly perished (in other words, claimed by Satan) 
between the incident in the Garden of the Eden 
and the advent of the Messiah ; how many mil- 
lions have similarly perished since Christ’s 
oruoifixiou and are perishing daily even at the 
present time, either because they could not 
QOlUloieiitiouslv resrard him as the Messiah or 
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because* they have had no opportunity of hearing 
uf his very existence. An omnipotent God might 
surely have provided against such an apalling 
disaster 

St. Paul in his Epistle to the Colossians (i, ^8) 
indeed says that the gospel had been “preached 
to every creature which is under heaven.’^* The 
good Apostle was surely indulging in a piece of 
genial exasgeration. 

In India alone there are several thousand 
missionaries of different denominations busily at 
work saving heathen souls. The Bible, we are 
told, has been translated into more than 550 lan- 
guages. Immense sums of money are spent on 
propagandism. The income of the Society' for 
the Propagation of the Gospel for 1917 was 
£243,022 being more than £14,000 over that of 
1916, although these were years of the great war. 
The Church Missionary Society raised £500,000 
in 1920. The results, judged by the num- 
ber of nominal Christians, have been strikingly 
satisfactory from a Christian stand-point. Speak- 
ing in the Governor General’s Council at Delhi 
in 1914 a Madras (Hindu) member said : 
“What are we doing, might I inquire, to stop 
the annual drain upon Hindu society caused by 
the proselytising activities of Christians and 
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lilu^sjBalmans ? During the deeade eQdi]|g with 
1.?Xi jiihe rate of increase among Iiidian Christ- 
laps was nearly 100,000 a year, principally due 
to accession by conversion. According to the 
l^st Census Report the number of Indian Christ- 
ians has multiplied nearly three-fold since 1872. 

. . . . trhat are we doing to arrest this loss by 
conversion of people who would be a source of 
considerable strength to the society ? The ans- 
wer is — Nothing.” It appears from the Census 
of 1921 that the Hindus have decreased by about 
three quarters of a million while the Christians 
have increased by nearly a million, maintaining 
thp rate of increase shown during the decade 
1901-11. As Colonel U. N. Mukberji, I.M.S., 
pertinently observes in his book, “A Dying 
Race,” the Hindus are most ridiculously, most 
contemptibly ignorant ; they have not the slight- 
est conception of the great peril — the fear of 
thelt extinction as a nation — which stares them 
in the face. The Mahomedans are feared and 
r^pected all over as a virile, united people with 
^‘iiutpre before them, but the Hindus are lying 
ip;p’pioribund condition without realising the 
gravity of the situation. 

y ; Cehsus of India of 1921 shows an increase 

India of 8-1, 7-4 and 22-7 per cent, among^ 
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MiiiipmedABS, Sikhs and Christians and a decrease 
among Hindus amounting to *5 per cent. 
The Census figures for Hindus include an over* 
whelming proportion of low-class people amongst 
whom the practice of widow-marriage is widely 
prevalent and who are remarkable for their 
fecundity. If these classes were excluded from 
consideration, the decrease in population among 
the higher classes, who do not allow their widows 
to remarry, would appear to be appalling. 



II. THE CHRISTIAN PROPAGANDA. 


Let us take a broad oversight of the Christ- 
ian propaganda in India. It is stated in the 
Bible that while the apostle Paul and his com- 
panion Silas were making a successful missionary 
tour in Phrygia and Galatia they were “forbid- 
den of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in 
Asia,” and they were ordered ojS to Macedonia in 
Europe, to preach Christianity. A golden oppor- 
tunity of securing salvation was thus lost, for a 
time at least, to the poor condemned heathen 
souls of Asia. But it appears that a visit to 
India by the first Christian missionary, one of 
the apostles, Tsas not long deferred. Mr. John 
Agnew, Commercial Resident of Calicut, wrote 
in March 1793 to the Hon’ble East India Com- 
pany’s Malabar Commissioners : “Besides Hin- 
dus and Mapillas, there are native Christians or 
Portuguese, who assert, that their religion was 
established upon this coast, particularly to the 
southward (soon after our Saviour was crucified) 
by the Apostle St. Thomas ; who, they say, died 
near Madras, where he is buried ; that, after his 
decease, their religion had not so many followers 
tiU the arrival of Vasco de Gama in this country, 
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and the great missionary, Francis Xavier, who 
made a number of proselytes amongst the natives. 
There are also several natives to the southward 
who profess the Greek religion, introduced into 
this country by a Greek bishop, said to have 
come from Syria, and sent by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople ; but the exact time of his mis^ 
sion is difficult to be ascertained.” It was for 
many years the fixed policy of the Company to 
keep Christian missionaries out of India. In a 
memorial addressed to Parliament by the Court 
of Directors in 1800 it wjis stated that ‘‘the 
sending of Christian missionaries into our East- 
ern possessions was the most extravagant, most 
expensive and most unwarranted project thst 
was ever purposed by a lunatic enthusiast.”' 
But notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Court of Directors the British Government was 
induced, in 1813, to grant permission for mission- 
aries to freely enter India. The present policy 
of Government is to support the propaganda to 
the extent of maintaining a large eeclesitistical. 
establishment consisting of Bishops and Chap- 
lains and others some of whom are engaged., in 
missionary work and of aiding the various mis- 
sionary schools and hospitals which are main* 
tained for the avowed object of proselytism. 
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f It, cannot be said that missionaries hare be^ 
.^Iwajs elean*handed in their methods. St. 


JLugustine taught : “Blessed are they who inflict 
4 |)|erseoution for righteousness* sake.” Religious 
.«eal has led to unspeakable horrors in the past. 
In 707 A.C. the King of Spain forcibly baptised 
pinety thousand Jews. ‘‘In the fourth century,” 
says Mosheim in his ‘‘Ecclesiastical History,” 
‘‘multitudes were drawn into the profession of 
Christianity, not by the powers of conviction 
and arguments, but by the prospect of gain and 
the fear of punishment.” 

In the seventeenth century, a Jesuit priest, 
!P. Jiobert dei Nobili set to work at Madura with 

' i • 

•the, resolution : “I will become as a Hindoo to 


T' 

.■save these Hindoos.” He assumed the disguise 
'.of a Brahman even to the adoption of a “cord,” 
the distinctive mark of the Brahman, as a Jesuit 


missionary states in “The Jusitit in Inoia” 
(London ; Burns and Lambert, 1852). Mosheim 
States in liis ‘‘Ecclesiastical History” that “the 
Secretary of the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide wrote in 1676 to Pope Innocent that Robert 
itohilu although he called himself a Brahman, 


was not guilty of falsehood.” In 1808 the 
l^^oard of Commissioners for Affairs of India 
.<^0h supervised the work of the Court of 



birtsotOrs ha.d uudtar ebn’^ideration the subject of 
certain publications which had issued froiu the" 
Ddissionacy press at Serampore. The Gouvt of 
Directors in their report to the Board on Tthc 
subject **lament that circumstances should hare 
occurred,” in any part of their territories, to call 
or the interference of our Gorernment.in matters' 
“connected with an attempt to introduce Christ- 
ianity among the natives of British India.” They 
deprecated “any imprudent and injudicious at-' 
tempt to introduce it by means which should 
irritate and alarm the religious prejudices of the" 
native inhabitants.” They suggested the inter*" 
diction of the offending publications. Their 
action was approved by the Board of Gommii-' 
sioners. ( Ftde “Papers Relating to East India' 
Affairs,” ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, May, 12, 1813). In 1821 Ram Mohan 
Roy complained in his Brahmanical Magazine^ 
of Christian Missions in India as constituting a 
departure from the promise - of the British 
authorities not to interfere with the religion of 
their subjects and as taking an undue advantage 
of the fact that Christianity wa» the religion of 
the conqueror. He urged that the superiority 
of the Christian religion should not be advocated 
*‘by means of abuse and insMt or by affoirdbg: 
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the hope of worldly gain,” but “by force of argii- 
haent, alone.” 

. In India Christian Missionaries have not 
failed to take advantage of the want of cohesion 
amongst the Hindus and the Hindu principle of 
‘‘live and let live” which leads the people to res- 
pect other religions, to avoid making converts, to 
refuse readmission to renegades and to be in- 
different to criticism. It has been the delight 
of: Christian Missionaries at all times to paint 
Hinduism in hues of earthquake and eclipse, to 
exaggerate the unpleasant features of popular 
beliefs and practices, to suppress all the com- 
mendable aspects of Hindu life and the higher 
teachings of Hinduism. Dr. M. R. Webb, D.L., 
who describes himself as a lay member of the 
Church of England, thus shows in his book on 
“The Church and the People” (London : The 
National Labour Press Ltd.) how the missionarv 
is equipped to carry on his work : “He must 
necessarily be a man absorbed in the one idea of 
proselytising. The man possessed of a single 
ruling passion is the last one would choose for a 
statesman, yet all the tact and diplomacy of the 
statesman are absolutely essential in the mission- 
ary. Does he show these ? He cannot. His 
very zea;l begets impatience, and causes him to 
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resort to methods^.wbioh offend.” In reviewinjf 
Dr. Rt N. Gust’s work on Indian missions the 
Times wrote in August, 1894 : “The reckless 
falsities of the platform, and the gross misrepre* 
sentations of non-Ghristian faiths which supply 
the stock-in-trade of the lower type of the sub- 
scription-seeking missionary on his trips to Eng- 
land, these are the blemishes of missionairy 
advocacy at home. Dr. Gust’s pages may pain 
some, but they will profit many. He thinks the 
cause too good to be served by anything 
approaching an untruth. He laments that the 
sensationalism at home compels honestly-inten- 
tioned missionaries abroad to supply materials of 
a higiily-coloured character and to strain facts to 
suit the British demand for heathen horrors.” 
Major Evans Bell, the well-known Political 
Officer under the Hon’ble E. I. Gompany, found 
it “both wonderful and distressing that even un- 
der the influence of the most exalted religious 
excitement” people should enjoy “the pleasure of 
listening to the pious exaggerations and fictions 
of missionaries and Exeter Hall orators.” (“The 
Task of To-day”); Major Bell says in the same 
book : “The modern Ghristian looks with most 
supreme eohtempt and pity on the Hindu, whose 
god is symbolictdly represented with three heads 
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declares Gkid td be worshipped in Heaven 
anildt the forin of a lamb ^as it had been slain;* 
with seven horns and seven eyes, and that on- 
one oceasioh their god descended to the earth in 
the, bodily shape of a dove.” “To get funds for 
missionary work,’’ writes Dr. Josiah Oldfield. *‘it 
is necessary now-a-days to use startling colours 
end lay them on thi';kly, with the result that to 
English audiences missionaries frequently paint 
Indian life in absolutely false colours.” Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Church of England Zenana Mission Society in- 
1898, observed : “I have been intimately ac- 
qhainted with many native gentlemen of both 
the old and new school, and nothing more irri- 
h^es themrand 1 m&y say justly irritates thei»r 
than the way in which Oriental customs are 
soxhetimes described in missionary publications.” 
Lord Canning, Governor-General of India, said in 
4856 that “paving the way to conversion by such 
thninping. lies cannot give a thinking native 
respect for our practice.” (“The Life of 
;P|!^nyiUe George Leveson-GOwer, second Earl 
;pbp^ille,” by Lord Edmund ; Fitimaurice, VcL’ 
^^:fp^l64);* It is well that the Bishop of Btero*^’^ 
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W^stpunster, (as reported in the lims J)e- 
cember 9, 1912) insisted on “the. urgdnt . J^ees- 
sity for a restatement of Christian doctrins» v^and 
a revision of 'Christian methods.” 



lit. SOME OPINIONS ABOUT MISSIONS. 


We propose to lay before the reader some 
views expressed by various men regarding mis- 
sion work. Charles Dickens was evidently no 
great lover of missionaries, for he wrote : *‘8o 

Exeter Hall holds us in mortal submission to 
missionaries who (Livingstone always excepted) 
are perfect nuisances, and leave every place worse 
than they found it.” 

E. Reeves writes in his “Brown Men and 
Women” : “It makes one’s heart bleed to think 
of the wretched children in squalid English 
cities- giving their hard-earned pence to fatten 
missionaries and to murder natives by the un- 
suitable customs and virtues of a different civili- 


zation^ — it makes one shudder to think of the 
ehormous sums of money wasted in building 
huge, gaudy churches, and supporting a political 
priestcraft here, while more heathens are killed 
iti a day in the East End of London alone — at, 
the very centre of Christendom — by cold, hun- 
ger, and by the cruel slavery and demoralisation 
ot^our unjust system of society, than would, in a 
year^ miss happy, natural deaths in the whole of 
tWwast South Pacific, were there not one mis- 
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The Pioneer wrote in July 1900 : ,“The im- 
partial in these matters will never be able to 
consider it as satisfactory that so large a Toliime 
of energy— we do not refer to the work of the 
missionaries themselves, but to the money subs- 
«cribed at home to finance them — should be ex- 
pended on an idea largely made up of religious 
conceptions that are generally felt to be alto- 
gether unsupportable.” 

Mark Twain wrote in his own inimitable style 
in the North American Review in. 1901 : “Shall 
wo go on conferring our civilization upon the 
Peoples that Sit in Darkness [i.e. the heathen] 

or shall we give these poor things a rest P 

Would it not be prudent to got our civilization- 
tools together, and see how much stock is left on 
hand in the way of glass-beads and theology and. 
Maxim guns and Hymn books, and trade -gin 
and torches of progress and enlightenment 
.(patent adjustable ones, good to fire villages with 
upon occasion) and balance the books and arrive 
at the profit and loss, so that we may intelligent- 
ly decide whether to continue the business or 

* f 

.sell out the property and start a new civilization 
scheme on the proceeds P” 

Lafcadio Hearn, who was a Leotm'er in the 
Hniversity of Tokio, wrote in his book 





jiirirtOipftl ^ instrument iQif 
propagandism in the past, is still the 
Injfr^hr^e behind our missions. Only we* have, 
■^affect to have, substituted money-power or 
menace for the franker edge of the sword •, 
ouDcasienally fulfilling the menace for commercial 
reasons in proof of our Christian professions, 
"^e force missionaries upon China, for example, 
under treaty-clauses so far recognised that they 
sought, and with the aid of pressure from 
l^rauce, obtained the concession of Chinese offi- 
cial rank for their bishops.” 

!jdr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, Professor in the 
Imperial University of Tokio wrote in his book 
0% “Things Japanese” : ‘‘Orientals feel that 
physical compulsion and spiritual influence can- 
not be successfully yoked toge ther, that what 
tis come to be known as the ‘ Gospel and Gun- 
boat’ policy is a contradiction in terms. So China 
pays blood-money at regular intervals, and is 
l^fuing more and more each year the value of 
What we call C hristianity.” 

Sir Gerald Porter in his Uganda despatch of 
(which was laid before Parliament in 
wrote ; ‘‘The race |or converts ppW 
^ein^' <Witied on by the Eomish and' Protestapt 
liliiisicns in Uganda is ajm^by^woiis. tntn a race 
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|Soj|tical poorer. That ) the Missiftswwhf tih 
hoth sides are the veritable political le^eijrf ef 
their respective hictiohs, there cah be no ilptibt 
trhateVer, The Romish Fathers vrould adipit 
this to be the case ; on the Protestant side it 

. 'j" ■■ 

would not be admitted, but the fact unfortunate* 
ly remains.” 

Regarding China the Statesman wrote in 
February 1901 : “The Chinese converts ; to 
Christianity are not all won over by honest con- 
viction. Each separate Christian sect in China 
will frankly avow that the converts to all the 
other sects are largely influenced by material 
considerations, and that among these considera- 
tions is the hope of being able to employ 
European consular protection against their non- 
Christian neighbours.” 

Speaking of the same country Sir ^sQatow, 
late Minister to Pekin, said in the courf||J»f ; a 
speech delivered at Cambridge : ‘‘It ivSfS the 
interference of missionaries in civil matters on 
behalf of their converts that bad been largely 
responsible for the massacres in China,” 

In India, judged by the number of ^ponvOHs 
the missionaries hav.c ‘ ,b®®® very sttccessftd^^in 
Chota Nagpur amongst the aboriginal It 

is a||Mpd& |hfi **Gas§tteer ^pf fhe 'Ranr^ Dis- 
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(1917) •* “During the fifty years: whie& 
1 ) 1170 ; ielapsed since the Mutiny, the history of the 
Banchi District is one of agrarian discontent ... ... 

It is also the history of the spread of Christian- 
ity.” It was stated ih an official note of 1869, 
published in the Galcutta Gazette^ that the 
German Lutheran missionaries were taking an 
active part in helpin<^ their Kol converts against 
. their non-Christian landlords : ‘‘The missionaries 
; made no secret of the fact (ran the note) that 
their principal motive in stirring on behalf of 
the Kols was to preserve and expand the influ- 
ence of their mission with the people.” In 
. introducing the Chota Nagpur Tenures Bill in 
> the Bengal Council in January 1897, the Hon. 
IdTi W. H. Grimley, I.C.S., referred to the fact 
that three Christian Missionary bodies were at 
work in Chota Nagpur ; and he referred also to 
the history of the agitation that has been going 
on among the Kols intermittently since 1867 as 
affording “ground for the belief that many per- 
sons conceived the idea that by embracing 
Christianity they would be entitled to the sup- 
port n<»t only of their spiritual pastors, but als > 
of , Europeans generally! in the settlement of 
tlipir girieyances and vindication of their rights.” 
Is an^maristng the causes of conversion of these 
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people the Census Report for 1911 states ; ‘<A 
farther attraction is the hope of obhilning 
assistance from the missionaries in their difficult' 
ies and protection against the coercion of land- 
lords. Iveenly attached to their lands and 
having fo\y interests outside it, they believe that 
the missionary will stand by them in their agra- 
rian disputes and act as their leg'll tidvisers.” In 
the same report the following statement is 
quoted from a Roman Catholic Missionary': 
•Persotially 1 know of some cases where indi- 
viduals came over from religious motives. But 
these Cfises are rare.” The facts stat(ul in the 
following extract from the Report of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Mission in Chota Nagpur for 1869 
are indeed significant : “It is a sad but very 
telling fact that the missionary on his district 
tours is not so much welcomed because he has 
come to inquire into the spiritual condition of 
the people, but because he is expected to assist 
them in reg lining their laud, and in freeing thbm 
from the oppression of their land- 

lords]. They show, generally speaking, no great 
desire to hear the Word of God.” In 1903 
General Sir Alexander Tulloch in a letter t(J the 
Times said that the kind-hearted old Bntglish 
ladies who so liberally subscribe to funds fpr the 



' OQiyi^sion '6f ‘‘ifie p^Qr. bemghfe| h^atheb i wfcio 
,b^# 4bwn to stpcks and stores” do so often 
iB^y to the detriment of their own poor rola- 
.tidtw, iwd they ought to know really how the 
fhoho^ is spent. A missionary (wrote the Gene* 
|di|;;yi8ited the camp of a native cavalry regiment 
with several packets of Hindustani translations 
Of the Bible and Gospels which he commenced 
to 4istribute freely. There was soon a great 
*|u^h for the books. The officer commanding 
found out that his men wanted the books “not to 
read'but to light their camp fires early in the 
morning, paper being so handy for such purpose 
when on the march.” 



IV. SOME KNOTTY POINTS. 

Christianity professes to be divinely revealed* 
It 18 thus not only supernatural in origin e.ttd 
doctrine but its claim to acceptance is necessarilj'.V 
based on supernatural evidence. The original 
position of Protestants is thus set forth by 
Quenstedt (1617-88), a pastor of Wittemberg : 
^‘Scripture is a fountain of infallible truth, aftd , 
exempt from all error; every word of i|; is 
absolutely true, whether expressive of dogmas, of 
morality, or of history.” The majority of ortho* 
dox Christians stand by the verbal inspir^^tioh, 
that is to say, the teaching “that every word and 
phrase of the Scriptures is absolutely and sepa* 
rately true, and whether narrative or discourse* 
took place, or was said, in every most exact 
particular as set down.” The best eyidehoe/ is 
undoubtedly the Bible itself ; but a reade| df an 
inquiring turn will find something to stuihble 
over oq every page of it. A learned Christiah 
Father, Origen (186-254i), was confronted wiiH 
this difficulty in the second century. How, ; he 
In his book “On First Principle^’ cahf 
vipondliate with this tenet of their entire 

exisieqcq in the of such - tldai sis 
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of Lot and nis daughters, of Abraham pros- 
tituting first one wife and then another, of a 
/siiccession of at least three days and nights 
before the sun was created ? In the last century 
the position has undergone a remarkable change. 
Dean Alford denounced and rejected the belief 
in verbal inspiration, although he clung to 
“plenary inspiration’’ which was apparently held 
by him to be compatible with the discrepancies, 
untruths and inaccuracies with which the Gospels, 
no less than other books of the Bible teem. 
Professor Oheyne of Oxford, in his “Reconcilia- 
tion of Races and Religions,” observes that “it 
is abundantly established by criticism that most 
of what is contained even in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels [».«?., Matthew, Mark and Luke], is liable to 
the utmost doubt,” and further that “what may 
reasonably be accepted is by no means capable 
of use as the basis of a doctrine of Incarnation.” 

The Gospels appear to have been written with 
an eye to doctrine and edification and they can 
.h$rdly be regarded as histofirical writings. This is 
universally recognised at least in the case of the 
Pourtb Gospel which frankly states : “Many 
other signs also did Jesus do in the sight of his 
ditoipl(^, which are not written in this book ;; 
but these, are written that ye may believe thai 
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Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and thSit by 
bslieving this ye may have life in His naine/'' 
(John XX, 30). The ^canon” of the Bible consists 
of those books which ecclesiastical councils have 
declared to be of divine authority. The earliest 
Christians regarded only the Old Testament as 
the Word of God, and the Apostolic Fathers ap- 
parently did not look upon the New Testament 
as of equal authority with the Old. As Marsden 
tells us in his excellent little tract on *Soine 
Religious Terms Simply Defined” (London : 
Watts, 1914) : “schisms between early Christ- 
ians gave rise to the idea of a canon ; a general- 
ly accepted word of God w.as necessary, and the 
demand created the supply.” The first reference 
to a canon was in the latter half of the second 
century. In 352 a.c. the canon of Emperor 
Constantine was produced, and contained the 
present number of books except the book of 
Revelation and the Epistle of .Tames as part of 
God’s word. The Roman Catholic Bible contains 
seventy-two books, as it includes as inspired > 
some books that Protestants. reject. Canon Heii- 
son, preaching to a large congregation in West- 
minster Abbey in March, 1904 said : ‘‘.Intelligent^ 
Ctoistians no longer listened as their fathers ha4 
to, Old Testament, stories which seemed to them 



or even donibralismg...M>>Th6 moderja 
inspiration and canonicity and 
taiing the books on their merits, saw that they 
yere Irpry unequal, and that some, or parts of 
some^ 'seemed far below the level of the best 
|)%ofane literafure.” Dean Stanley, in the course 
ef his memorial sermon at the funeral of Sir 
(Charles Lvell, the eminent geologist, whose di.s- 
•hoveries have falsified the Biblical story of crea- 
tion, said : “It is now clear to all students of 
the Bible that the first and second chapters of 
■Oenesis contained two narratives of the creation 
side by side, differing from each other in almost 
•every particular of time, place and order.” . The 
situation has changed greatly since 186 1 when 
Bishop Golenso, who was a mathematician as 
well as a theologian, was formally excommunica- 
ted by the Anglican Church on account of his 
historical analysis of the Old Testament gene- 
-rally and of the Pentateuch in particular. The 
view now generally held by that Church is that 
^jcaot history and complete chronology are, not 
he looked for in the Bible which gives only 
?the early; traditions” of the human race. The 
which is the organ of the Oxford^ 
in Oalqutta, wrote in July 1921 : : 

ot » not so' 
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a$ an allegorical espli^tfon- 
of the fact of the universal sinfuiuess of hiii^au 
nature/* It appears from vol. iv. of the **Min- 
burgh Conference Eeports’* that a member of^ 
the Society of Priends had the great candour to 
say : “To preach the theory of verbal inspire 
ation and the Bible as a text*book of science^ is 
to court disaster sooner or later.” Bishop . 6ofe' 
says in his “Orders and Unity” : “The Old iPro*- 
testant orthodoxy stood by the sole and final 
authority of the Bible as the infallible word of 
God. But it is exactly this position which 
modern knowledge is making more and more' 
in^ossible.” In 1914i, shortly before ihe deolar-^ 
ation of war, the Bishop of London at a meeting 
of the Upper House of Convocation, presented a 
petition signed by 676 priests of his diocese 
“expressing grave anxiety at the unchecked 
denial of fundamental truths of the Paith ,by 
some who hold office in the Church.” The Bishop 
of Salford is also deeply concerned about the 
heresies of the Modern Churchmen. In a pastbral 
letter to his clergy he quotes some “deplorable 
utterances of several learned and influential 
dignitaries and other ministers of the AngUc^U. 
Church concerning the incarnation and dimity 
of ourLordj hii^ miracles, Ms resurJ^b^^ fhe 
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iriFginit^r of Jiis blessed mother and many others 
: ^.dilie^ihmdnmentals of Christianity.'’ His quota- 
tions are taken from the proceedings at the 
Modern Churchmen’s Congress, when the 
world was told that Jesus did not claim divinity 
for himself, that the personality of Jesus was 
human, and that the Jesus of popular belief was 
largely a mythological figure. It is not to be 
wondered at that Ciirdiual Gasquet. as a repre- 
sentative of the old conservative Church which 
Swinburne has described as the “Church of name 
abhorred,” should declare that “the ship of the 
Anglican establishment was on the rocks, and 
surely breaking up.’’ 3, ^ 

This must give pause to the heathen inquirer 
to whom Christianity is offered as the only true 
religion. It will strike him that it the Christ- 
ian Church really was founded by God, how 
could it get into its present muddle ? If a Divine 
Power set it going and if its alleged Divine 
Pouttder still guides it one would naturally ex- 
pect the same power to keep it in perfect order. 

It should h¥ borne in mind that the record of 
the events confined in the Bible was not con- 
temporaneous. Tlie .lwmks were composed at 
different times by various writers. It appears " 
the preface, to the iieyised Version ,of the 
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■Old Testament that the Massoretic Text (the 
earliest MS of which the age is certaior bears 
date 916 A. C.) was adopted as the basis, and 
that with regard to the variations in the text 
itself, the revisors had endeavoured to l^nslate 
what appeared to them to he the best reading. 
Justin, who lived more than one hundred years 
after the death of Christ, is the earliest writer 
who says anything of the Gospels. Towards the 
middle of the second century after Christ cer- 
tain documents were in circulation about a reli- 
gious teacher who had lived more than 100 years 
before. These documents were of unknown 
autl\orthip ; they were in possession of an obs- 
cure sect and many of them contained obvious 
absurdities. Gradually the more absurd ones 
were weeded out and rejected as apocryphal, and 
four were retained, which together with some 
letters of one of the early Christians form the 
New Testament. The English version of the New 
Testament is a revision of the translation made 
in 1611 A.C. The work was entrusted to men 
staunch in their faith— men to whom reason 
was a secondary consideration. As recently as 
1881 Br. William P.ohertson Smith M.A., LL.T).,,,. 
Professor of Hebrew in the Pree Church College; 
Aberdeen, was removed frOrh his ofBce 'oh • 
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his (BiUoaV vie wl as to the OH 
published iu the *£ueyclopSedia Britauaica** 
^d^ikewher^. 

At the outset, the idea of the Divinity of 
Christ ;WiU stagger the inquirer. How could it 
be supposed that while Mary was living in con- 
nubial relations with Joseph the carpenter, she- 
was virgo intacta ? How could Christ’s paternity, 
be ascribed to the Holy Ghost ? It is hardly 
proper to presume such extra-nuptial inconti- 
nence bn the part of a decent married woinan. 
We have not before us the statement of the 
Holy, Ghost, and Mary tells us nothing, 
^about the paternity of Jesus to support the 
orthodox theory. Christ himself (who is n<5t a 
competent witness on the point) appears from the 
different Gospels to have made conflicting state- 
ments and statemetits which are the reverse of 
straight-forward on the subject of his own Divine 
: Origiu. The theory is based on a dream which 
? Joseph (Mary’s lawful husband) is said to have 
had. . Mary herself called Joseph the father of 
IChfist. She told Christ that Joseph , his father, 
'il^:;^beau looking for him. Her statement ia 
sqreiy hotter evidence than Joseph’s dream— if 
i|.e had such a dream. The Jews who were con-|: 
j::empd^.ries with Jesus of Nazareth did noi 
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appear to be troubled with the Ihoarnatiou 

theory. St. Paul does not say in the Acts of'tho 
Apostles that Jesus is God. He speaks of Jesua 
as the Messiah, which is not the same thing ; as 
calling him God. The Jews as a race did not 
accept Christ as the real Messiah. They are? 
still expecting the Messiah’s advent. The grandl 
miracle by which Jehovah attempted to rectify 
the evil brought on mankind by our first parents 
has thus miscarried. “The human Christ is 
enshrined in the first three Gospels”, as the 
Eev. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter tells us. In the 
first chapter of Romans Paul makes the state- 
ment that Jesus “was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh.” Plainer language could 
not bo used, nor could there be a more compe- 
tent witness, Paul never mentions the Virgin 
Birth which constitutes the bed-rock of Christ- 
ian faith. Mark, the oldest Gospel, is igno- 
rant of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

The Rev. E. Roberts points out in “The 
Passing -of Historical Christianity” (London : 
Watts) that all the positive knowledge we 
have of the Jesus of the Gospels is coutaine|£jL 
i4 broken records of the last year of his life^ , 
Ihat neit to nothing is known of the autfrois^ 
bf the Gospels, that the dates of the composV 
' 3 
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tion of the Gospels are only arrived at approxi- 
mately, by delicate adjustments, comparisons 
and inferences, and that their places of origin, 
the influences under which they were composed 
and the motives which led to their compila- 
tion are matters of pure conjecture. He 
further points out that Apostolic literature-— 
Pauline, Petrine, Johannine, Jacobean —knows 
nothing of Jesus of the Gospels, or of his 
miracles, or of the Virgin Birth legend or of the 
Temptation drama ; while tlie Pauline references 
to the Crucifixion and its attendant circum- 
stances are irrecoucileable with the Gospel 
narratives. The teaching attributed to Jesus — 
e. ff., the parable of the Prodigal Son, that of 
the Good b'araaritau and the Sermon on the 
Mount — was Avholly unknowji to the Apostles. 

Bernard Shaw says about the Divine Parent- 
age of Jesus : “As the gospels stand, St. 
Matthew and St. Luke give geneivlogies (the two 
are different) establishing the descent of Jesus 
through Joseph from the royal house of David, 
and yet declare that not Joseph but the Holy 
Ghost was the father of Jesus. It is therefore now 
i held that the story of the Holy Ghost is a later 
interpolation borrowed from the Greek and 
>;Boman imperial tradition A better ground 
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for suspecting interpolation is that St. Paul 
knew nothing of the divine birth, and taught 
that Jesus came into the world at his birth as 
the son of Joseph, but rose from the dead after 
three days as the son of God. Here again, few 
notice the discrepancy : the three views are 
accepted simultaneously without intellectual 
discomfort.” 

The Christ myth is obviously the product of 
primitive beliefs in mysteries. Asia and southern 
Europe were much too advanced in the time of 
the Roman Cmsars to have produced so crude a 
legend. Modern researches have made the point 
sufficiently clear. Thus, Gerald Massey tells us 
in his “Ancient Egypt” : “Tlie story of the 
^Annunciation, the miraculous conception (or in- 
carnation). the birth and the adoration of the 
Messianic infant had already been engraved in 
;Stone and represented in four consecutive scenes 
upon the innermost u'alls of the holy of holies 
(the Meshken) in the Temple of Luxor (which 
was built by Amen-hotep III) about 1700 b. c., 
or some seventeen centuries before the events 
depicted are commonly supposed to have taken 
place.” 



V. SOME HARD NUTS TO CRACK. 

A wide-awake heathen when he hears the 
■ Gospel preached will remember the German 
adage, Trau, schauy wem. (Trust, look, whom). 
One of the difficulties which will trouble him at 
the outset would be the choice of a Church. The 
Roman Church will claim to be the original arid 
proper Church of Christ with the Pope at its 
head as God’s vicegerent and as the possessor of 
the power of the keys in succession to St. Peter. 
According to the Creed of Pope Pius IV no one 
can be saved outside the “true Catholic faith.” 
The same idea is reasserted in the 17th Article 
of the Syllabus of Errors published by Pope 
Pius IX. On the contrary, a similar claim tO' 
exclusive salvation is put forward by the Protest- 
'ants. The different denominations of Protest- 
ants are not in agreement as to the method of 
securing salvation. Thus the Baptists base- 
theit polity on the New Testament only, holding 
that the only valid baptism is the immersion of 
;a\ convert. According- to Article 18 of the 1&; 
"Articles of Piiith of the Church of Eriglahd 
the whole of the world‘s inhabitants . out- 
bade the tihristian faith are eternally damned. 

this i)pint all Ohristiahs appear to beagrpe(^ 
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but Article 17 lays down that even amongst the 
privileged Christians there is a further or inner 
exclusive selection or election of favoured ones 
and the rest, though they have the Eaith, are 
nevertheless to run the risk of everlasting 
punishment. Christ himself showed no great 
anxiety to save all men. He told his Apostles 
that those who failed to receive them and did 
pot attend to their preaching will have a worse 
fate awaiting them in the day of judgment than 
the condemned people of Sodom and Gomorrha. 
Addressing his twelve Apostles God the Son 
said : ‘‘Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the Kingdom ot Cid; but unto 
them tiiat are without, all these things ;.”e done 
in parables that seeing they may see and rot 
perceive ; and hearing they may hear and not 
understand ; lest at any time they should be 
<5onverted, and their sins should be forgiven 
them.” (Mark iv. 11, 12). This is in keeping 
with the methods of God the Eather whose 
practice was to harden men’s hearts to find 
■excuse for punishing them. (See Ex. iv. 21 ; 

1 ; 1 Sam. ii. 25 ; Josh. xi. 20 ; Deut» 
if, 30. } Is. vi. 10). St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Romans (ix. 17) quotes with approyal a 
passage from Ex. ix. 16 where Jehovah (who 
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is justly described by Theodore Parker as capri- 
cious and revengeful) proclaims himself as the 
author of the pernicious doctrine of “frightful- 
ness” which tbe pious German Kaiser followed 
with such disastrous results a few years ago. 

Jesus declared that those who refused to 
acknowledge his sovereignty were his enemies 
and he directed that they should be brought and 
slain before him. This is the “sweet and frentle 
religion of Christ’’ (pace Pandit Siva Nath 
Sastri) which has been used as a sanguinary 
engine for crushing the heathen and heretics. 

Another question which staggers the student 
is the Trinitarian theory of Christianity. In the- 
OJd Testament we ha^ e God speaking to Moses' 
and others and discoursing about various reli- 
gious and mundane topics ; in Genesis we are- 
told of God having sons who were enamoured 
of the fair “daughters of men”, but nowhere is 
there any mention of th <? Son and the Holy 
Ghost. It is said by some scholars that the 
Trinitaiian theory was first formulated in the 
fourth century by St. Athanasius, Bishop of 
, Alexandria ; while others give credit for it to 
Bishop Hilary who flourished in the fifth cen- 
tury, There is a Trinitarian text in Matt. 
jLxiii. 19. But it .appears that in the MSS. 
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obtained by Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea who 
was entrusted by Emperor Constantine with the 
preparation of a special edition of the Gospels 
for some great churches there was no mention 
of Baptism or of Esther, Son and Holy Ghost. 
(Vide Gonybeare’s “History of New Testament 
Criticism” for instances of Trinitarian falsifica- 
tions of New Testament). Earn Mohan Roy 
said in reply to a Christian critic : “You must 
admit that the same omnipotence which can 
make three one and one tliree can equally recon- 
cile the unity and plurality of three hundred 
and thirty millions, both being snpported by a 
sublime mystery which far transcends all human 
comprehension.” Speaking of the difficulties he 
had to contend against in his bravo fight for 
monotheism in Bengal, the Raja ( bserved at a 
meeting of the Unitarian Association held in 
London in 1831 : “The Hindus and the Brah- 
mins, to whom I am related, are all hostile to 
the cause and even many Cliristians there are 
more hostile to our common cause than the 
Hindus and the Brahmins.” 

The character of God as depicted in the Old 
Testament indeed justifies Romaine Rolland’s 
description of him as “an old Jew, a maniac, ft 
monomaniac, a raging madmap,” (“John Christo- 
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Reference need . only be made to a 
few , passages like Ex. xxxii,, Num. xxxi., 
3>eut. iii, and xix, and Joshua x, in support 
of the statement. In 1917 the Houses of Con- 
iVocation decided by a narrow majority to bowd- 
lerize the Psalms as use.d in the Churches by 
omitting “uncharitable and vindictive” passages. 
It appears from Luke xix., 27, that Christ re- 
garded unbelievers as his enemies. Are we, then, 
to suppose that God hates the damned ? If 
missionaries are right in contending that all non- 
Christians are among the damned, it is obvious 
that the damned— the objects of God’s hate — 
vastly outnumber the redeemed souls— the ob- 
jects of his love. It would necessarily follow that 
the deity merits the title, “God of Hate” 
rather than the title ‘‘God of Love”. Christ 
does not present himself in a favourable light in 
his speeches reported in Matt, x, 34<, Luke xii. 
49-53 and xiv. 26. The most ingenious apolo- 
gist would be hard put to it to adequately gloss 
over the discreditable reality as disclosed in 
thesp utterances. 

^ The Onristian theory of salvation does not 
jCbmmend itself to reason. The English poet 
,$helley has put the case admirably in the follow- 
ing wo|ds “You assert that the human race 
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UMierited eternal reprobation because their com? 
mon father had transgressed the divine com- 
mand and that the crucifixion of the Son of God 
. was the only sacrifice of sufficient efficacy to 
satisfy eternal justice. But it is no less incon- 
•sistent with justice and subversive of morality' 
that millions should be responsible for a crime 
which they had no sliare in committing, than 
that, if they had really committed it, the cruci- 
fixion of an innocent being could absolve them 
from moral turpitude” We have already seen 
'how utterly inefficacious the remedy has actually 
proved. 

In the twelfth century Peter Abelard who 
presided over a theological school in Paris Wrote 
thus on the subject of the Atonement : “How is 
it possible that God should be reconciled to man 
hy the death of his Son, since in all reason he 
Bught to be more incensed against man for the 
murder of his Son than for the violation of his 
.precepts by the eating of a single apple ? If 
Adam’s sin could not be expiated but by the, 
de^th of Christ, what expiation could be made 
*f6r the horrid crl.r.e of murdering Christ him*. 
^ self ? Could the death oL r.n innocent Son be sd 
pleasing to God that he would be reconciled to 
ais men on the, commission of it P” wais an 
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old practice of the uncultured semi-barbarous 
Hebrews to sacrifice their first-born at Jehovah’s 
altar. The practice is based on the so-called 
divine law as laid down in Exodus, Leviticus 
and Numbers. “And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, Sanctify unto me all the first-born ; 
TVhatsoever openeth the womb among the child- 
ren of Israel, both of man and of beast, it is 
mine.” The whole idea is revolting to human 
ideas of the nature of God. As Mr. William 
Archer says ; “Anthropology puts utterly out of 
court the notion of a fall from primal innocence, 
on which the whole Christian scheme is based. 
Without that lapse into sin, where was the need 
for the atonement ? The fundamental couce2)t 
of Christianity is tliat of Paradise Lost through 
ancestral ei*ror or crime, and Paradise Regained 
through a piacular sacrifice. But we now know 
of an absolute surety that Paradise never waa 
lost— -that there never was a catastrophic fall 
from a state of innocence. The innocence of our 
first parents was the innocence of beasts. Sin 
was born with society.” 

' The Biblical stories of the Virgin Birth and 
the Incarnation are not worthy of acceptance. 
Many Christians, even ecclesiastics, now regard 
ithem as open questions although they constitute 
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the bases of their religion. “It seems less cred- 
ible,” wrote Shelley, “that the God whose im- 
mensity is uncircumscribed by space should 
have committed adultei’y with a carpenter’s wife 
than that some bold knaves or insane dupes had 
deceived the credulous multitude.” Mr. Walter 
Jekyll, M. A., says in his informing work, “The 
Bible Untrustwcrtby “But the doctrine of 
Incarnation tlirows everything into confusion. 
No part of it is thinkable, While the Second 
Person of the Trinity is in heaven with the Pirst 
Person, the Third Person is alleged to have had 
intercourse with the Virgin Mary, and the re- 
sultant birth is the Second Person”. Professor 
J, P. Betbune-Baker, D. D., siys quite plainly 
in his “Paith of the Apostle’s Creed” that there 
is ‘‘a resolute determination in the Cliurch itself 
— far more widespread than is generally known — 
that such beliefs as the birth of our Lcrd from a 
Virgin and Ilis resurrection in the body which 
was laid in the tomb, shall not be treated as of 
the essence of the Paith of a Christian.” 

A serious difficulty in the way of accepting the 
Christian scheme of salvation was mentioned in 
June 1921 by the llev. W. Heathcote in his lec- 
ture on— “Why I left the Anglican Church.*^ 
He pointed out that the doctrines of theincarua- 
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iion and the passion of Christ were developed at 
a time when this earth was believed to be the 
centre of the universe, but they were no longer 
tenable in view of the facts proved by the science 
of Astronomy — that this earth was but as a 
speck of d,ust in space, one among innumerable 
layger worlds. It was inconceivable, under 
these circumstances, that Christ was in- 
carnated on and suffered on this world only : 
and it was just as inconceivable that his incarna- 
tion and passion should take place in this and in 
all the other worlds. # 

The story of the Resurrection as believed in 
by the Churches is rather cuidous. Thus the 
fourth “Article of Religion” of the Anglican 
Church asserts that Jesus “took again his body, 
with flesh, bones and all things pertaining to the 
perfections of man’s nature, wherewith he as- 
cended.” Rational people will find this rather 
difficult to swallow. 

; Earl Russell writing about the difficulties of 
■bishops puts the whole case in a few words : 
VTheir Church teaches and their creeds recite 

i,- • The preacher was apparently as convinced that the earth 

the Lord’s chosen planet as the Jews were that Palestine w^s 
his chosen country.** — ‘‘The Comments of Bagshbt** by J. A, 
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that Jesus was born of a Yirgin, without human 
agency, by some miraculous divine propagation 
but it is scarcely credible that any one of them 
believes this in the literal sense. So much for 
the beginning of his life : at the end of it their:, 
creed teaches that he rose from the dead and 
in his natural body ascended into heaven ; this- 
also requires a sturdy digestion.** {The TL. P,^4- 
Annual for 1922 : Watts, London). 

Mr. William Archer states in the Bi P. 
Annual for 1923 : “It is for Christians to ’ 
explain why the true God or Godhead, on the 
correct knowledge of whose character and 
attributes ‘salvation* depends, delayed for so 
many millenniums to announce liimself at all, 
and then announced himself so obscurely that 
the doctrinal differences of his adherents h^ve 
been deadlier than plague or famine, and so 
inefficiently that after two thousand years only 
one-third of the world is even nominally 
Christian.*’ 

The position of Satan in the Christian 
scheme has an important bearing on the aetio- 
logy of sin. The current idea, based on -the 
New Testament, is that Satan is responsible for 
having created sin. Many ’indeed are the ; so- 
rrows of Satan for he is further abused" of "the 
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iOffences of instigating and perpetuating sin and 
of being the cause of death wliich is held to be 
the penalty of sin. Satan thus occupies the po- 
sition of a rival Power, corresponding to that of 
Ahrinian of the ancient Persians. But the evo- 
lution of Satan as unfolded in the Old Testa- 
ment shows that he began his earthly career as 
Yahveh’s subordinate and ended by setting him- 
self up as an independent Power in opposition 
to the Jewish Deity. The “Encyclopedia 
Biblica” points out that in 2 Samuel xxiv, 1, 
temptation to evil is directly attributable to 
Yah well ; in Job i, ultimately to him through 
the medium of Satan ; in Chronicles xxi, 1, it is 
ascribed directly to Satan, and by the chroni- 
cler’s alteration of his source, tacitly denied of 
Yahweh ; finally, in the New Testament 
(James i, 3), it is directly denied of God. “Ex- 
cept, therefore, in the very latest Old Testament 
passages, temptation to evil is not inconsistent 
with the character of God ; consequently, even 
in Job, far less in Zachariah, Satan is not in 
any distinct manner morally opposed to God ; 
this, at the earliest, he becomes in Chronicles.” 



VI. more stumbling-blocks. 

0 

The deplorable character of the fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity is now begining to be real- 
ised even within the Churches themselves. ’ Thus, 
the doctrine of ever-la.sting damnation involves 
grave moral difficulties and it is impossible for 
the human mind to reconcile it with the all- 
loving, merciful character of the Deity. Although 
.attempts are being made to e.xplain it away the 
hell-doctrine is based on the Bible as interpreted 
by theologians of thelirst rank — men like Justin 
Martyr, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Lactantius, 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, Anselm (whose 
^Cur DeuS Homo” iaW^ us how the punishment of 
sinners “gives honour to God”), Thomas Aquinas^ 
Xiutlicr and Calvin. Says Augustine : “Be as- 
sured and doubt not that not only men who have 
obtained the use of their reason, but also little 
children who have begun to live in their mother’s 
womb and there died, or who, having been just 
born have passed away from the world without 
the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, must be pu n- 
ished by the eternal torture of undying fire,” 
“All the Middle Ages,” says Professor Gilbert 
Murray of Oxford, “held the strange and, to our 
judgment, the obviously insane belief that the 
normal result of religious error was eterhal 
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ptiiiishmOut.'’ (’‘Four Stages of Greek Religion*^, 
p. 22). The Rev. Dr. Griffith Jones, speaking 
at the London City Temple in April 1917, is said 
to haVe publicly repudiated his former belief “in 
which most of us” (as he said) “were brought 
up% to wit, that every man’s eternal destiny is 
settled by “whatever position he was in at the. 
time of death.” [The Times, April 9, 1917). Dr.. 
J. B. Pratt, an eminent authority on religious 
'psychology, is quoted by Mr. R. F. Johnston in 
his poignant “Letters to a Missionary” (London t 
Watts, 1918), as saying that “the most notice- 
able feet about the Christian doctrine of hell at 
the present time is that belief in it is rapidly 
disappearing,” Dr. Pratt observes that “for a 
large number of Christian people, who are in 
other respects quite orthodox, hell has become a 
kind of joke.” 

The history of Christianity is associated with 
blood-shed and race-hatred. “No barbarian, no 
infidel, no Saracen ever perpetrated such wanton 
and cold-blooded atrocities of cruelty as the 
■^arriors of the Church of Christ,” as Milman 
says in his “History of Latin Christianity.” (Vol, 
iv. p. 188). Shelley wrote/ 1 '- “Never before; 
%aa Europe the 'theatre' of f^eh ceaseless and 
ij^ngdinary Wats : never Were the people 
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brutalised by ignorance and debased by Slavery, I- 
will admit that oUe prediction of Jesus Christ 
has been indisputably fulfilled, I came not to 
drino peace upon earth-, hut a sword. Christian- 
ity indeed has equalled Judaism in the atroci- 
ties and exceeded it in the extent of its desola- 
tion.” * The root of race-prejudice is to be found 
in the Biblical story of Noah, the man who sur- 
vived the great Deluge. Maddened by drink he 
cursed Canaan, the son of his own son Ham, 
for an alleged error on the part of Ham, so 
that his descendants i^who are regarded as the 
people wlio spread over the continent of Africa) 
were condemned to be servants of Noah’s son 
Japhet (the ancestor of the Europeans) who 
would be specially favoured by God. {See Gene- 
sis ix., 20-2V). The white man regards the 
Negro as his inferior. George Washington in 
his message to the Senate in 1776 stated that 
the American Government was “in no sense 
founded on the Christian religion.” The word 
“Christ” or “Christian” is not mentioned in the 

• '‘From the time of the treaty of the Amphictyonic League,’* 
says Odysse<Barot in his Letters on the Philosophy of His^ 
toiry. “down to the treaty of January 23, i86i, between Franc<; and 
England. I have counted 8,397 treaties. In spite of these 6 ,$^ - 
Spleinn agreements of peace, alliance and friendship, in the tong 
. sffeteh of 3,357 years— 1496 B. C. to 1861 a." d.— there were bnlv : 

years of peace m against 3,130 years of war.” 



'JMt l>bblsr&ti(m ot 
iaid it down as a sblf^evidont tmth 
‘^hat all ifien are (heated equal and that they a'te 
endowed by their creator with certain inalien- 
SiWb rights. But the majority of white Christ- 
iaWs’in America interpreted the expression “all 
meti” 80 as to make it applicable only to the 
WMte raOe, the European race in America and to 
e'kchtde the Negroes, the Ohinese, the Indians, 
the Japanese and all ‘ other inferior races.” (See 
*‘The Political Speeches and Debates of Abraham 
Lihcoln and Stephen A. Douglas”). The same 
feeling still pervades the West. Mr. W. E.‘ 
Bailey, E. B. G. S., Irish Land Commissioner, 
stated in the Nineteenth Century (Feb. 1906) 
that all whites in South Africa are agreed that 
the native must only fetch and carry and must 
have no political and civil rights. Mr. Bailey 
W)rote : “In fact in South Africa I have fre- 
quenltly heard men speak of ‘human' beings and 
Kaffirs.’ Many will boldly deny that the black 
is any more a human being than a baboon. 
•A very large employer of native labour said to 
'mp.th$.t the Kaffir is by nature different from-' 
Ihe white man.” Writing on the Negro ques* 
^on |i^4he United States in the Nineteenth CeriU 
M^r, J, 4. Hobson attx^utfd^he 
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f^Ung entirely to the survival of the old, 
oW'hittg iastiucts and to the desire of the 
tp be masters. He emphasised the fact thhtd^O 
worst negro-phobe sentiment was felt not towar(|# 
tbh ignorant low-class blacks but against thp 
educated and progressive negroes who desire^ to 
rise in the world. The French Bevolutionists 
who were denounced as “infidels” showed! thi| 
way to the civilised world by abolishing slavei^ 
in France in 1791 ; but in Christian England 
the traffic in slaves was not forbidden till 180/. 
Dean Milman says in his “History of Christ- 
ianity” Vol. III. pp. 240-1) : “It ;Christianity] 
broke down none of the barriers, which separat- 
ed this race of men [the slaves].” Archdeacpn 
Cunningham states that ‘‘from the time of St* 
Paul onwards there had been no condemnation 
of slavery as an institution.” (‘‘Western Civiliza- 
tion”, Vol. II. p. 133). It has beeen stated that 
9ishop Berkeley held slaves, without compm^- 
tioui when he was in Rhode Island (“Life.,o^, 
Bishop Berkeley”, by Fraser, p. 187), and that’tjhfa 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel held 


skives on the plantations of Georgia. . 
Bonner says in her admirable book on '^Chris'^ 
'UnUv, and Conduct” : “It was not 
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slavery : Christian ministers defended it.” It 
appears that the Bishop of Bristol signed the 
Assiento cjntract, which made England the 
great slave-trader of the world and that the 
event was celebrated in the churches by the 
singing of “Te Deum,” composed by Handel 
(liecky, “History of England,” Vol, II. 248-9 and 
Vol. I. 158). Negro slavery was recognised by 
all the Christian Governments of Europe and 
America ; it was supported by the great bulk of 
the clergy^ and justified by Christian writers of 
nearly every denomination except the Quakers. 
According to Westermark, clergymen and mis- 
sionaries were among the slave-holders, and 
Churches were supported from slave-property. 
(“Origin and Development of the Moral Idea.” 
Vol. I. pp. The author of “The Eailure 

of Christianity Proved by Facts and Figures” 
(London: Watts, 1922) informs us that the 
Council of Orleans (sixth century) expressly 
decreed that the descendants of slaves were to 
remain slaves for ever ; that Pope Gregory the 
Great (sixth century) was the largest slave 
’tiolder of his time ; and that when serfdom waa 
Abolished in France the Church still refused to 
'emancipate its serfs. Theodore Parker said 
|d>out seventy years ago, before the abolition of 
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slavery, that the American Churches never 
issued a single tract against property in human 
flesh and blood ; and that, on the contrary, 
they upheld it as a Divine institution and them* 
selves owned more than half-a-million negro 
slaves. A Christian scliolar, Mr. Brace, speaking 
of Negro slavery m ‘‘Ge'^ta Christi” admits that 
the guilt of this great crime rests on the 
Christian Church as an organised body.’’ 
The true spirit of Christianity is well illus- 
trated by the attitude of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans towards the Japanese. The Statesman 
wrote in May, : “Since the Russo-Japanese 
War, there has been a distinct reaction in 
European feeling towards Japan. As long as 
Japan was a little co%ntry, filled with objects of 
artistic interest and with smiling courteous 
people, all Europeans were enthusiastically pro- 
Japanese. The mometit. however, that the 
Japanese showed that they were a great nation 
and were capable of defeating the greatest mili- 
tary power of Europe in a hand-to-hand fight, 
the instinctive racial feeling of the European 
began to assert itself, and faults were rapidly 
discovered in the Japanese which had been pre- 
viously ignored.” 
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si^es qI blatABl^ oha^Tinisin 13 
^ sin. J. S/ Mill who 
the multiplication, of happiness was thB 
object hf virtue and Thomas Paine who declared, 
i fTheworld is my country,” were both Ereethihk- 
t»!rk But sentiments such as these rarely find 
^expression in orthodox circles. Bishop Butler 
^hds indeed said : “That mankind is a commU* 
mty — that we all stand in a relation to each 
other-r-is the sum of morals.” Butler, however 
is , better , known as a philosopher than as a 
ehurch dignitary. Canon Landbridge may not 
bf able to place the heathen on the same level 
■mth; Christians as such, but he displayed consider- 
able breadth of view in a letter he wrote to the 
^aUy News (1920) in which he said : “We must 
get the game of grab out of life. Wliile every 
ration is working for its peculiar gain a League 
ol'liations is a league of pick-pockets.”. 

Writes the Rev. Dr. Walter Walsh D. D* : 
“Sow can sects which are themselves envious 
Bnd hostile lift competing nations above the 
^^ssity for armaments and war more or lesa 
(be^t^huous ? Washington Conferences and 
L^ues of Nations will not avail. If general 
^teimR^ is ever to have sway over the 
oai siyysS of mankind, it will': be through : the 



inllue^ce^ ot a veugion wtiicii p^ceive^ *Haci Act| 
Qtt ;the truth of human unity— yes, apd :tl^e 
unity of truth— being itself, in fact tliough per^ 
haps not in name, a World-religion.” (^|?hp 
Demlaya Review, November and Deceinb^ei 
192^), 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Morning Post reported towards the close of 
1922 an extraordinary development of the ILu* 
Klux-Klan, a society whose avow'ed purpose is 
to keep the Negro in subjection. An investiga- 
tion by the United States Congress has proved 
that all classes of society in every part of the 
Union are members of the Klan, including mem- 
bers of the Congress, judges and public officials 
of various ranks. The Klan has “virtually re- 
duced the State of Louisiana to vassalage of the 
invisible empire.” Police and other officials are 
members of the Klan, it is said, and refuse pto- 
tection to its victims. The Klan’s Protestant 
*eal has also made itself felt by tlie Romap 
‘.Catholics who constitute a minority in the 
States. Pious American missioners are seriously 
jQOncerned about heathen souls in India an^ 
peylon, hut they are apparently quite at thejyf 
ease abqut the destiny of these Christian penjjtjlie 
at home. It is said that the.ramifidatiohe 
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Jsecret sooiety threaten to involve countries 
outside America, the aim of the Klan being to 
'extend its ‘‘Invisible Empire” over all Christian 
white races in every part of the globe. This 
would appear to bo a logical development of 
Christian teaching as based on the Bible. 
The revival of the Klan two years ago was 
the work of a former Methodist minister. It 
now boasts a membership of more tlian a million. 
In two years, we are told, this Society for carry- 
ing out a relentless campaign against coloured 
races has enlisted armies of Americans paying a 
membership subscription of twenty dollars each 
aiid it already claims 70 members in Congress. 

The Christian Church denies salvation to a 
person beyond the pale even though he should 
lead a spotless life and bear an unblemished 
character. According to No. 18 of the Twenty- 
nine Articles of Faith : “Tliey also are to be 
held accursed that presume to say that every 
knan shall be saved by the Law or Sect which he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his 
life according to that Law and the light of 
Nature. For Holy Scripture doth set out unto 
us only the Name of Jesus Christ whereby men 
inust be saved.” Of this monstrous theory 
powper says in his poem on ‘‘Truth;” 
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•‘Is virtue then, unless of Christian growth, 

Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or .both, 

Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe. 

For ignorance of what they could not know ? 

That speech betrays at once a bigot's tongue. 

Charge not Ood with such outrageous wrong.” 

Wlien we listen to all the fine talk about 
divine justice and about the ^ospel of love as the 
special attributes of Christianity wo are at once 
confronted with the outstandin<^ fact of the ter- 
rible fate which has followed the Jewish race 
since the night of the Agony in Gethseraane. It 
must he home in mind that the lamentable oc- 
currence at Calvary was preordained and pre- 
destined— that it was the direct fulfilment of 
Jeliovah’s own design, conceived before the 
second and third persons of the Trinity had ap- 
peared on the scene, to make amends for the 
damage c:iused by the miserable defeat of bis 
Garden of Eden scheme. The Jews were merely 
the instruments chosen by the Almighty Jehovah 
himself for the execution of his own plan. It 
would be absolutrely wrong to saddle these un- 
happy people with the sole responsibility for an 
act which it was entirely beyond their power to 
prevent and which was admittedly done in ful- 
filment of the Divine Will. Humanly speaking 
the crime which has given rise to the great 
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> O^iB of -JeW^baifiiig was; one.'; Bui 

|i^f|n flrgiin this point of view there arc extenuat- 
circumstances. As mere men .the Jews 
Ihohestly believed, in the days of Pontius Pilate 
as, they do now, that Jesus was not the expected 
' lifessiah. Jesus himself, when under trial, gave 
in^i^t they regarded as evasive answers to the 
fnpiain charge against him. These answers are 
noito the point and are not at all clear. They 
have formed matter for controversy for many 
centuries since. Moreover, the second person 
of the Trinity, while suffering on the cross, 
made an earnest appeal to the first person, ip 
cue of tlie finest passages in the New Testament, 
for forgiveness of the offenders on the score of 
their ignorance ; but the first person rejected 
this recommendation to mercy and, acting like 
the Jehovah of old, condemned not only the ac- 
tual offenders but their progeny for countless 
generations to untold misery. Such difference 
of opinion on a vital point between two of the 
meficd)er8 of the Trinity is altogether inexpU- 
Ohmtendom has adopted^whcle-beartedly' 
the ^rrow view of Jehovah and has definitely^ ; 

the charitable view of Jesus. A glaring: 
^IBtimce, of rabid anti<«8&mita«m in. England waf • 
^tnished a .short time when "an fndiiin;/ 
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slasses of Indians and especially l)y aE those- 
vrho are well’disposed towards Britain as the 
snly occupant of Whitehall who has honestly 
tried to fulfil Britain’s pledges and to do a 
sets of bare justice which are better calculated 
than anything done since the days of Robert- 
Clive to attach the people to a foreign and self- 
regarding, if not selfish, rhle, was made to feel 
the intensity of a racial hatred which is founded 
on downright i)rejudice and rank injusticOir 
“Forgive and forget’’ are claimed as Christian 
virtues ! We may indeed be referred to the 
Sermon on the Mount ; but, as Mr. Haynes saya 
in ‘^Modern Morality and Modern Toleration’*, 
it is to-day frankly held in Christendom that 
any serious adoption in practice of the Sermon 
is utterly impracticable. 

The spirit of raeied hatred has its roots deep- 
down in the very foundations of Christianity., An 
Anglican clergyman of Lamourya Nyeri baa 
quite appropriately drawn the attention of > the 
Colonial Office to the* following injunctions of 
Bt.-Paul the Apostle lest the authorities should 
be so forgetful as to take any steps to rec()gni/i» 
tihe c^ms of the heathen and ' infidel Indjap 
•{tattlers in of qqtialii|^ 
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thd white settlers who are God’s own children : 
;^‘Be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
■ helievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness 
■with unrighteousness ? And what communion 
hath light with darkness ? And what concord 
hath Christ with Belial ? Or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel ? ” (2 Cor., vi.) 

Another old Christian idea, to wit, that ere 
the consummation of Christianity and its last 
triumph the .Tews would possess .Terusalem again, 
must be scrapped. Dr. Norman Maclean, writ- 
ing to the Scotsman states that one idea which 
held one strongly was this — that the Jews were 
returning to Zion and that Cliristians would 
rejoice to see the ancient prophecies fulfilled. 
But he found on a visit to .Jerusalem that the 
. Christians and the Mohammadans have actually 
formed an association whoso purpose is to resist 
the influx of Jews and to foil their ambitions. 
Bious Christians are thus denied the pleasure 
of seeing the fulfilment of those prophecies that 
her^ded the triumph of their faith. 

A dangerous animal, say, a mad dog, should 
either be shot or kept permanently muzzled. 
We are told by St. John the Divine (in Eevela- 
diion XX,) to expect that Satan will be kept in 
•fetters for a thousand years, to prevent him# 
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from “deceiving the nations.” But why, in the 
name of Goodness, should the term of incarcera- 
tion be thus limited ? Why should the Devil 
be ‘‘loosed a little season” after the expiry of 
that term ? It is difficult to see the justice of 
letting him out of prison so that he ‘‘shall go out 
to deceive the nations which are in the four 
quarters of the earth.” 



VII; CHRISTIAN ETKIOSi 


The morality of Christendom is professedly 
^^'^baied upon the religious precepts of the Bible. 
These precepts claim Divine sanction. Jehovah, 
in the Old Testament, directly communicated 
tdieiu to the Jewish leaders. It would be reason- 
.able to expect that the rules of obligatory 
, morality, which are thus based on Divine authori- 
' -ty, should stand firm as a rock for all time and 
should call for no revision. But as a matter of 
fact the code of morality under Christianity va- 
ri^esifrom Judaism. There is, thus, no stability 
about the moral law. Christ tore up the old 
code and framed a new one. God the Son sat in' 
judgment over the law as framed by God the 
Father and he drastically amended that law. 
This is a strange phenomenon in the history of 
reli^ons. The relation of Ethics to Theology, 
as F^ofessor Bain tells us, is variously represent- 
ed hi modern systems. The Fathers and the 
Sbhopluiea accepted the authority of the Bible 
Jbhiefly, on tradition and they therefore rested- 
Ih^ Ftjbics exclusively on the Bible. Others, 
in 'ipoi;e recent times, have considered morality 
>^^mdepeudent of religioh, and to be exclusively v 
-ii^oipigin.' ,.But. 'some^pf hbl^^lli!^ 
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thtt 'Kigh' character of the morality di’ ChHstiem^ 
ityshould be taken in evidence as a proof .of 
its snpernatttral character as a revealed religion. 
It is, as Professor Bain points out; reasoning in 
a circle to derive the moral law from the Bible; 
and then to prove the Bible from the moral lA’iir. i 
The position of Christianity is untenable. Pious 
people are driven to it by their credulity, and: 
•credulity,, in the words of Archbishop Trench, : 
**is as real, if not so great, a sin as unbelief,” It 
is a situation which pious people who hold rea- 
son in derision are driven to in sheer despair. 
BTell has Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, said 
that “the abnegation of reason is not the evi- 
dence of faith, but, the confession of despair.” 
What the divorce of reason from the religious 
life of the West has led to may be seen from 
what Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner tells us in “Christ- 
ianity and Conduct “The whole history of 
Christendom since the torture of Hypatia in 81® 
is associated with the torture of heretics. Pl$- 
gellation and other forms of self-torture have 
always been favoured by religions as metheds 
of discipline, or as proofs of religious fervour;” 
The late Cardinal Vaughan for years “worei lUh 
left arm an iron bracelet w:ith spikes op^?||(e 
-were pressed, intb ^ lus 
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(fs\*CLife of Cardinal Vauglmn*^ J. G. Sneadr 

- Sir Walter Ealeigh, the distinguished Oxford 
Professor, in his “Laughter from a Cloud”, dis- 
cusses the question, “How is it possible to be a 
Christian and a gentleman ? ” in other words, 
“How is any code of honour to be reconciled 
with a code founded on the precepts of the 
■ Gospels ? ” He dilates upon the difficulties and 
contradictions which arise when we conceive the 
highest precepts of the Gospels to be accepted 
and followed in daily life by all the members of 
a nation. Thus, ‘‘Take no thought for the 
morrow’' really means “Be ye improvident,” 
whatever may be said to explain it away. Any 
popularization of the religion of the Gospel, 
•says Sir Walter (who was no infidel), “always 
has been, and so far as can be foretold always 
! irill be, something of a parody.” Christianity' 
teaches, and has constantly taught, original sin, 
.. the corruption of man’s heart ; but in practice 
it has, from the Spanish Jesuit to the English 
Pufitai^ encouraged self-examination, self-ques- 
tioning, Self-distrust, and has taught abstinence. 
jfMth asceticism. The greatest Christians \ Sir 
. vWaltCE adds) have for the most part cared com-^ 
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IMUtatively little for Ghristiaa morality as a code 
of law, aitd much for the mystical and emotional 
elements in the religion. Raleigh regards the 
hooks of the Bible as good poetry ; he would 
treat the Gospel of St. John, with the average 
amount of reverence, as a great poem. 

All men are agreed that a thing is to be 
known by its fruits. When the missionary tells 
the heathen that until Christianity appeared 
the world was sunk in moral darkness and that 
the one and only efficient cure for all sorts 
of evil is the acceptance of that religion, the 
latter would be entitled not only to verify the 
assertion but to test Christianity by its results. 

The general truths involved in moral 
judgments are self-evident truths. There is 
much in the Bible and in the teachings of the 
Church that offends against many of 
these truths. Pre-eminent in civilised man is 
the sense of justice, “.lustice ! What a little 
word ! yet it is, except goodness, the greatest , 
of all words,” says Clemenceau. We find from 
. I Sam. vi, 19 that a number of people (from 
the Authorised Version it appears that the 
number was 50,070) of Betbshemesh w^ie 
smitten for the venial offence of lookin^ lsto 
,^e nrk. 'CTzjia was struck dead for hjs 
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meauin^ a;t.tempt to. save tl^e ark from faUing 
(1 Obron, xiii, 10 ; 2 Sam. vi, 7). Another 
glaring instance of injustice is the case of the 
census taken by David, where, because God was 
angry with Israel (2 Sam. xxiv, 1) he moved 
David to number Israel, and then counted 
this a sin and destroyed 70,000 by a pestilence. 

The God of the Bible approves of slavery 
(Ex, xxi, 2, 4-6). The death penalty is imposed 
for cursing father and mother (Ex. xxi, 1, 
Dev. XX, 9) ; for working on a Sabbath (Ex. 
xxxi, XXXV. ; Num. xv, 36 where the offend- 
er picks up sticks). God displays great 
ferocity in Lev. xxiv., 1 Sam. vi., 1 Ohron. 
xiii, 2 Sam. vi. and 2 Sam. xxiv. God 
hardened Pharaoh’s heai’t in order to inflict the 
plagues (Ex. iv.) ; Eli’s sons ‘‘hearkened not 
unto the voice of their father, because the Lord 
would slay them” (I Sam. ii) ; “it was of the Lord 
to harden their [the heathen nations’] hearts, 
that they should come against Israel in battle, 
that he might destroy them utterly.” (Josh, xi.) 
Mr. Walter Jekyll has in his excellent book 
drawn attention to other instances. Turning to 
the Ifew Testament we find that s-reat cruelty is 
ascribe to Christ in Luke xix, 27. Christ’s 
maledictioh in Mark 16 appears to be ^ 
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■the root of the contempt end hatred on the pS,rt 
of white Christians towards non>ChristianSi 

Well does Dr. Webb say in ‘‘The Church 
and the People’* that the Kaiser and his General 
Staff “found inspiration and justification for 
their crimes in the Bible itself. Many express* 
ions from the Kaiser’s addresses to his troopB 
are paraphrased from Joshua. The Kaiser’s 
own tribal German God is twin brother to thO 
Hebraic Jehovah.” 

Tlie early history of Christianity may be 
supposed to contain proof of morality having 
reached the hi;'h-water mark of excellence. But 
that impartial historian, Moshiem, tells us that 
in the fourth century two monstrous errors, 
which do not indicate a high standard of mor^l*, 
ity, were universally adopted in Christendom. 
“The first of these was, that it was an act of 
virtue to deceive and lie, when hy that means 
the interest of the Church might be promoted. 
And the second— equally horrible, though in 
another point of view — was that errors in reli- 
gion, when maintained and adhered to after 
proper admonition, were punishable with civil 
penalties and corporeal torture.” t^’-^colesiastical 
History,” Cent, iv., Tart ii.. Chap. 3)i;i St. 
Abgustine, Bishop of Hippo, has the cr^it 
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EiQ tfaiit ft k ’ just and expedient to 
heretics. “In the Second centi^ry/* 
^P<Mfaeim, “the Christians were infected with tlie- 
en’or that it was not only lawf ulkt 
praiseworthy to deceive, and even tO':. 
i^l^^fthe expedient of a lie in order to advance 
oI truth and piety.” A learned 
;^^'lstian, ' Barbeyrac, professor of Law efr 
W^ngen, says tliat “the most celebrated 
do^OTs of the Church of the first six centuries 
bad . masters and poor guides in moraf ^ 
Irenajus, saint and martyr of the 
century, says : “The pagans are our 
^b^ys ; all that the. pagans have acquired with' 

, k© ought to enjoy without labour.” St 
r^^bsfdstine laid down the comprehensive rule 
aII the wealth of the heathen belonged 
Mthful.” According to him : “Blessed- 
^'^bo inflict persecution for righteous^ 
The papal maxim was that np' 
to be kept with heretics. (Smithk' 


of France”, p. 153 and also Hallamk 


11^;. ^S68’*» Vol, II. p. 297); Towards thsr 
sixth century the Pope encou^k^C^' 
■ to yioia^j scimplertl^J 
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(6ibb©uj ^Yol. 'V, 1^. 1^, 1 q thd 
If iddle Ages the pi-evailing idea, based oil’ 
authority, was that no faith should 1be keffi yilh 
the enemies of God. (Gibbon, TI, p. 4.91). Jeaid 
Le Olerc, a philosophei- of the seventeedtii 
century, stated that eoclesiastical historiaiis 
adhered inviolably to the maxim that “whatetei^ 
can be found favourable to licretics is false» ftud 
whatever can be said against them is tmd f 
while, on the other hand, all that does hodou:^ 
to the orthodox is unquestionable, and every-' 
thing that can do them discredit is surely a lio.V 
The great German historian Herder (174i4rl8(13^ 
bitterly declared that “the phrase Okristi^n 
teracity deserves to rank with the phrase Tunic 
faith” The English historian Lecky adoplh 
this view and accuses the Catholic polemioal 
historians of ^systematic suppression of what- 
ever can tell against their cause.” He refers to 
the ‘Vibsolute indifference to truth” on the p«rfc 
of Catholic historians “whenever falsehood 
eould serve the interests of the Ghttrch»” 
Hallam has echoed the same comph^t 
in his “Constitutional History of 
Ihftd,’? Vol. Ill, pp. 391-392. Perrycostd';d« 

book on “The Influence of 
)|^^^*»|hfuli)ie8s” shows . deep 
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:^9t0 tbe ia<M*aUty Of Paganism to tbe Oolt 
Jying and slander by the Christian Chnroh*” 
shows also how that Church has sys^emati* 
C{41y worked “to deprave the very sense of 
truth in the sphere of intellectual inquiry— 
Uamelyi on the one hand, by exerting all its 
'powor to stifle all doubt and inquiry, in favour 
jQf blind, unquestioning, and unreasoning belief 
apd on the other hand, by endeavouring most 
wickedly to substitute a grossly immoral pruden- 
.tial calculation for a dispassionate logical 
inquiry.” Says Lecky : “Inquiry among the 
early theologians was much less valued than 
heUef, and appeals to reason than appeals to 

Well has Lord Houghton said of the Gospels 
which pious Christians regard as the quint- 
emenoe of all knowledge : 

* “So while the world roils on from change to change 
And realms of thought expand 
The letter stands without expanse or range. 

' Stiff as a dead man’s hand.” 

^ (t IS a happy augury that early in the current yean the Pope 
an EncycUcal Letter on the three hundredth anniversary 
ottlWdhath^ef St. Francis of Sales, has solemnly forbidden his 
fio^|pWcie W the weapon of half’truthi however efiective, ageiaso 
adv^salies and has advised them to follow thn path of 
an^’tiUh “even in polemical writing*. ** }t i* never too 
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Both Islam aad Ohrislianity are religions of 
Semitic origin. As may be expected they both 
partake, more or less, of the spirit of SemitiSm. 
Fire and sword were the favourite weapons of 
the Islamic invaders of India; but not much is 
said of the methods of tne early Christian ad> 
venturers who visited our shores. We are t(dd 
by H. Murray of a Portuguese armament having 
made a descent on the Island of Salsette, ‘‘cany- 
ing all before them, destroying 1,200 temples 
with all their images.” (“Discoveries and Tra- 
vels in Asia,” p. 77). According to the same 
authority a fresh expedition was fitted out by 
the Portuguese soon after “and not only des- 
troyed the temples, but set fire to the Cities, 
villages and all the habitations and in a few 
hours reduced the whole island to ashes. The 
affrighted inhabitants fled almost naked fioia 
their houses and sought shelter on the shore of 
the neighbouring continent ; and this fair scene 
of culture and crowded population was convert- 
ed at once into a smoking desert. Father Berno 
followed the troops, wielding a huge club, with 
which he beat down all the idols and brayed 
them in pieces.” (p. 78). 

**It is one of the main objects of Christianity 
to promote true brotherhood among all .sorts 
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of moQ.” Suoh is the ftstorevatioi!^ < 
of ^ Calcutta missionary paper edited by the 
ttjiembers of the Oxford Mission. One rrould 
Expect that Christianity has afforded adequate 
proof of its greatness in this respect. We may 
not look for much amity as between races differ- 
ing from one another both in creed and colour. 
The distrust of the people of India on the part 
of their British rulers is intelligible, for real uu- 
dOrstauding is impossible in the absence of close 
social intercourse on terms of perfect equality 
and fraternity. But it is rather odd that one 

t • 

white Christian nation should distrust another 
as the English (or, for the matter of that, the 
S'rencb) distrust the Germans. Pood riots and 
gen^eral disorders are occurring frequently at 
the present time in Germany as a result of the 
economic depression and a serious fall in the 
p\^faasing power of money— troubles directly 
traocckble to the extremely rigorous conditions 
nnppsed upon Germany by the Treaty of Ver- 
ifftilles. But we are assured that **such is the 
iil|irpr$al distrust of Germany that many people- 
'ffili’'.’ persist in doubting the stories of food 
riq|sJ[* (The Siatesmant Nov. 17, 1922), 

ll^up^n brotherhood as promoted by Obristiqq^* 

il| differ vastly from our^pwn Ihesthqn^ 
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< 30 Bt^p 1 ioE'of it. Bti that as it may, 'ITS liiafe 
too Strong a faith in the world’s destiny to t^it 
the prophecy of the Archbishop of York Wjbo 
said in his sermon at the Church Congress : •If 
ever a universal religion exists upon earth 
frill be, and must be, Christianity.” 

The most striking passasre in the Archbish^ 
of Canterbury’s New Year message (1923) ifras 
the reference to ‘‘sheer materialism, blunt, 
patent and unabashed, which seems sometime# 
to wax rather than to wane in England’s hpitie 
circles.” Indeed, judged by results, the sup- 
eriority of Christianity over the other religions of 
the world is by no means obvious. The case of 
Ireland may be regarded as an extreme cate ; 
but surely the despised heathen is entitled to 
cast a glance at the Emerald Isle as an integral 
part of Christian Europe. The Dublin corres- 
pondent of the Morning Post wrote in Decem- 
ber, 1922: ‘‘We are back in the stone age in 
Ireland, and only the primitive law of the jptt- 
gle now commands either respect or adherence.^ 

Christian morality is based on the Bible. 

•A ^ 

The Decalogue, as far as it goes, constitutes an' 
excellent compendium of duty. ACcordiiag^lpi 
the.lBtble story it was delivered personally 
th^Blie^w Dbity himself to Moee* on 
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Isr .the inforzoation and guidaoee ol the 
Iscaelites. But it is ifioomplete and inadequate 
ae a moral code. It has been observed that the 
, old Mosaic laiv is on a par with the elementary 
moral rules followed by uncivilised races. “The 
older savage notion”, wrote Mr. Henry G. 
Porohase M. P. in the Nineteenth Century (May, 
1922), “that there were certain things which 
were forbidden, and these were taboo. It was 
a purely negative system, just as the Mosaic 
■ theology was based upon ‘thou shalt not’**’ 
The Ten Commandments were addressed 
by a male deity to men and are not 
skilfully drafted. The last one is so framed as 
to have no application to women. Mr. George 
Harvey, the American Ambassador in London, 
is reported {The Daily Mail, October 24, 1922) 
to have observed that there was in the Ten 
Commandments no recognition of the possession 
of souls by women. Mr. Harvey stated : “Both 
theory and practice, no less clearly than logic and 
reason, drive us irresistibly to this conclusion : 
Bither the commandments should be revised 
to meet the requirements of modern conditions, 
Op a specihc Decalogue, wholly distinct from 
that now restricted to observance by men, 
should be oonstraoted for the exclusive guidasee 
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of women/*' Ofarist’s Sermon on the Moufit i» 
4 far more perfect c^ocument. But, as the JEte?. 
B. Roberts tells ns, the whole western world i» 
built upon its rejection as a guide in life to>day. 

Morality i^i often subordinated in the West 
to commercial considerations. The Opium tra- 
ffic in China is a well-known ctse in point. Re- 
cently, the issue of a decree of Prohibition in 
Turkey by the Angora Government was follow- 
ed by a vigorous protest on the part of France^ 
and as a result the Turks have been compelled* 
in the interests of the French Wine Trade, to 
indefinitely postpone the enforcement of the 
decree. Such are the triumphs of,Ohristiauity'l 
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iBtPidenoe, as Archbishop Thomson tells ns, 
# the sole means of establishing, and therefoto 
the sole standard of testing, the truth of any 
^nuposition. Says Lord Morley : “By means 
of proper and sufficient evidence we may know 
all things ; while without evidence we may 
believe, but cannot know, anything.” We are 
tdd that the most moral course is to propor- 
,tion our faith and belief to the evidence, and 
tlrat no evidence can affect beliefs which have 
been arrived at without evidence. Truly has 
Xord Morley stated : “One of the largest chap* 
sters in the history of vulgar error would contain 
Cases in which the eyes have only seen what old 
prepossessions inspired them to see, and were 
'blind to all that would have been fatal to their 
prepossessions.” 

Modern researches have knocked the bottom 
ont of any case the Christians thought they had 
holding that the Jews were the earliest 
human race and that Hebrew was the mother of 
^ languages. Yet there are missionaries and 
Christians who assert that the “Golden 
was proclaimed for the first time by Christ, 
who^i4 in his Sermon on the Mount: “Thercfijtc 
whatsoever ye would that mm 
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do i6 W yo ey en so to tiiotof ’ 'i'&O 
bharftta which is very much older than the Bil)le» 
lays down a rule which is much wider: 
application: ‘*He sees truly who looks on all liyih|^ 
creatures as his own self.” The Buddhist Hinaya^ 
Qanon which was committed to writing in tliO 
lirst century before Christ contained the san^ : 
rule. Christ in fact repeated the law as stati^' 
in Leviticus xix, 18. ; but the Greeks taught*' 
the Golden Rule, quite independently of the BihlC' 
five hundred yeavs before Christ was born. 
Aristotle mentioned it in the fourth oentuj^> 
before Christ. Confucius, the great ChinesOf 
religious founder, emphasised the rule abont 
500 B. C. The Sermon on the Mount is likewise' 
claimed by Christians to be unique. But modern 
scholarship has proved that mauy of its maxims,? 
together with passages from the Lord’s Prayer^ 
ate derivative and are to be found in the" 
Talmud. 

How have Christian nation.s followed thei^ 
rules ? How much misery ( as Lord Avehuisyi: 
has said in his “Pleasures of Life” ) wouldv 
been.; saved to Europe if Christians h^ :h)S^| 
sei^sfied with' ‘the Sermon on the JMCot^hrfi 
Bell 1° of 

in 1052# that t^he 
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•diffiioidjky esperieneed by the Christian tods* 
lioHiaries in Ceylon was from the exalted morals 
which form the articles of belief of the Buddhists. 
A more recent Christian writer, Louise Creighton 
jMitys in “Mirsions, their Pdse and Development:” 
“It is difficult for the missionaries to get the 
heathen to understand the real nature of Christ* 
ianity when they see the vices and drinking 
hab’ts of the white men who call themselves 
Christians and when they suffer from the scorr- 
ful disregard ot their rights in the country 
which has been taken from them.” We are 
told in the “History of Latin Christianity 
“The Christians of Palestine were in morals, 
in character, in haljits tlm most licentious, the 
most treacherous, the most ferocious of mankind”. 
( Milman ). In the eighth century Charlemagne 
made Christianity compulsory by killing those 
who refused to embrace it. As a well-known 
modern writer says: “From tliis time onward 
the history of Christian controversy reeks with 
blood and fire and torture and warfare. The 
Crusades, the persecutions In Albi and elsewhere, 
the., Inquisition, the ‘wars of religion’ which 
followed the Reformation, all presented them* 
selves $9. Ohristmn phenomena.” The Christians 
foqght like. Kilkenny cats amongst themselves. 
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As StiWjaulay wrote: "The whole seal of ttio 
Catholics was directed against the Frotestaikti, 
while almost the whole zeal of the Protestants 
was direct»?d against each other.” 

Draper writes : “I'he moral condition of 
Knrope was signally illustrated when syphilis 
was introduced from the West Indies by the 
companions of Columbus. It spread with won* 
derful rapidity ; all ranks of persons, from the 
Holy Father Leo X to the beggar by the way- 
side, contracting the shameful disease.” ('“The 
Conflict between Science and Religion” pp. 
269-70), Of the history of Etiglaud between 
1640 and 1745, from the meeting of the Long 
Parliament to the kist Stuart rebellion, Huxley 
writes : Barefaced and brutal iinmoralitv 

In 

and intemperance pervaded the land, from the 
highest to the lowest classes of society. The 
Established Church was torpid, so far as it was 
not a scandal.” (“Science and Culture and 
Other Essays” ; London : Macmillan, 1882 ). 
The condition of France at this time was, if 
possible, worse. 

Incidents like the persecution of the Albi-' 
genses, of the Lollards and of the Jews in the 
Middle Ages and the Massacre of St. Barthole^- 
tnew. 'haye brought discredit on Christianity.' 



tlfe-^tories of Popo Al6zan4er YI and of 
^Cntiieriiio of Medici and the records of the 
Jl^rgia family can hardly he accepted as tokens 
of il^he divinity of that religion. Llorente states 
in his ‘‘History of the Spanish Inquisition % ” 
'']^n the space of eighteen years Torquemada 
and his hangmen are said to have burned 10,220 
persons at the stake, and 6,860 in effigy, and to 
have otherwise punished 97,321. further, the 
^Holy Inquisition is said to have punished, bet- 
ween the years 1181 and 1808, in all, 340,000 

persons of whom about 32,000 were burned. 

Coming down to modem times we may look 

into the results of Christian teaching in Western 
hdbntries. Mr. C. M. Trevelyan wrote in the 
iHneteenth Century (Dec. 1901) : “Tue greatest 
writer of our age is Mr. Eudyard Kipling, 
whose works spread the doctrine that force is 
.the only means, national wealth the only end. 
^he Times ( May, 1905 ) reported Dr. Julius, 
Bishop of Christchurch ( New Zealand ), as 
saying that in England there was a tender.cy 

•^The extent to which this doctrine has permeated the West 
appear from the perversion of the Darwinian theory of ••the 
SUmVat of the httest**, which has been made to fit in with the po1ic> 
IS right^* in dealing with weaker races. Wrote Truth 
'*Our views on the struggle which is always going 
are being modified by fuTter knowledge and 
Wo learning that the ^cles.wbicb thrive 
ifSHpe those ‘Which assist other Spkiee Wot thm 3trc 
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to break away from the moral code ahi^ that 
there was a strange Hcense in a great dial pi 
modern English life.” In June 1904 the Times 
referred to the work of a committee to inqhii^ 
into allegations of commercial dishonesty in* 
England. The committee found that there. was 
a great deal of corruption in the form of secri^ 
commissions and that a low standard of morals 
prevailed in commercial circles. In the Christmas 
number of the London Magazine ( 1905 ) MArie 
Corelli denounced modern life in the West 
“with its cycling, racing, gambling, betting, 
unloving and unlovable women who change 
their loves as capriciously as they change their 
gowns, and whom not even the sacred vow of 
marriage can 'restrain from open licentiousness 
openly flaunted,” In 1916, during .the Great 
War, the Bishop of Chelmsford, at a United 
Intercession Service held in London, said? 
•When we look at Europe to-day it is the greatf 
est reproof the Church has ever had,” . .He 
added: *‘We must cleanse England and get the 
country right with God.” The wrote' in 

, 1917 .*• “Things are not well with us when ppit 
9Atipn is compelled to cleanse 
^^p^san^ lApcr. quoted the “well- 
iCjacteE ef Balliol who 
0 


itself in bloo4.“ 


\ ;Si •' 


i : '“WhAt^^^As 
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^TcnriEg was a non-moral business world.” The 
Nation wrote in February, 1917: ‘‘The war has 
brought about an immense increase of syphilis.” 
In the same month the Bystander wrote: “In 
the midst of the awfullest of wars tlie theatres 
and places where the veils and frills come first 
and real life a very poor second are having the 
time of their lives.” In 1918 the Nation quoted 
from a German lady who wrote as follows in 
the Shield ( Dec. 1917 ) on “Moral Problems 
in Germany”: “The war has brought two new 
evils : the habituating of thousands of young 
men who otherwise would have been in good 
surroundings to the lowest forms of momentary 
sexual indulgence ; and the recourse to prostitu- 
tion by thousands of married men of all classes 
who are away from their family ties.” The 
Nation added the following comment : “We do 
not doubt that the same two evils are found in all 
the countries engaged in this war, as they 
have been found in every war.” The 
unpleasant question of the maisons tolerees in 
France cropped up during the war. Mrs. 
Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner writes in her 
book, “Christianity and Conduct” : “What 
irony it is to boast of the respect in which 
women are held by^ virtue of the faith oi Christ 
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when twentieth century Christians could defend 
-the establishment of maisons tolerees, and U 
notoriously pious Prime Minister of England 
•could authorise a police regulation under which 
young women — even decent, modest young 
women — could be arrested, while their men 
companions went free.” 

As Lord Avebury has observed in his “Plea* 
sures of Life,” i»ien who consider that those who 
do not agree with them will suffer eternal tor* 
ments no doubt seem logically justified in per- 
secution even unto death. But this view of 
religion, Avhich is held by all pious orthodox 
Christians is, according to him, (juite irreconcil- 
able with the teaching of •Christ and incom- 
patible with any faith in the goodness of God. < 

How the doctrine of exclusive salvation re- 
acts on the principle of universal love and 
brotherhood let Mr. Bernard Houghton, I. C. S., 
explain: “Though St. Augustine first popular- 
ised the principle of religious persecution, even 
without him it was bound to come. Por the 
Christians have adopted the doctrine of exclu- 
flive salvation— ‘without doubt they who believe ' 
not shall be damned everlastingly,* as the Atha- 
nasian Creed puts it. Under the' influence of 
•♦Ms baneful and calamitous dpgma what wonder 
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iEit that the ohurohes developed into real heresy^ 
hunters ? Those who refused to believe or who 
doubted even some abstruse point in the ortho- 
dox creeds, they dubbed heretics, and on them 
they wreaked every torment which ingenuity 
could devise or fanaticism inspire.” (“The Re** 
volt of the East.”) The writer of the article on 
“Race” in Hastings’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics” shows how the early Christians 
inherited from the pagan Greeks the feeling of 
the essential unity of mankind, and later on 
‘the colour-barrier presented itself to the Euro- 
pean as insurmountable” and “instead of classify- 
ing mankind as Christians and Pagans, trans- 
mutable by conversion into one another he now 
classihed them as ‘White men’ and ‘Natives/ 
the ‘White race’ and the ‘Black race,’ divi- 
ded from one another by external objective 
difi^racteristics, which no act or will on either 
side could surmount.” The same writer shows 
how this colour prejudice affects even the preach- 
ers of the Gospel : “The Muslim missionary 
in W. Africa or India makes more converts than 
tl^ Christian missionary because he really re- 
iseiveSv bis converts into his own group, tifeats- 
tthem as social equals and gives them his daughl- 
^lls IE maiviage, while thu^Euzopean missioiEMiy' 
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Is divided by the colour-bar from Ghristiaii 
natives jast as acutely as from the pagan, and 
can only organise his converts into a ‘ native 
church,’ which is still outside the pale of the 
European community.” (p. 557.) 

In America, the emancipation of Negroes 
was only effected at the cost of a sanguinary 
Civil War. But as a result of the freeing of 
the slaves there sprang up a secret society, in 
the Southern States, under the cacophonous 
name of “Ku Klux Elan, in order to terrorise 
the blacks. In the name of the society Negroes 
were lynched before trial for offences which had 
not been proved. Consequently the name had 
an ominous ring for the coloured commun- 
ity of the United States. In more recent years 
the organisation had fallen into desuetude. It 
has been revived after the Great War; audit 
was stated in the press recently (November, 
1922) that the Governor of Louisiana has been 
in consultation with President Harding with a 
view to stamping out the Elan whose lawless- 
ness had become a menace to State authority. 
According to the Statesman^ ”the cult is contb 
nenial- in its ramifications, and in CalifQnna, 
liArdly less than in Louisiana it has become aU 

The prospect of’sup* 
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pTessing so povrerM a society and of stamping 
out the barbarous practice of Negro-lynching 
appears to be remote. Sporadic attempts hare 
been made from time to time by individual' 
statesmen to secure for coloured people a just 
recognition of some of their elementary rights- 
of citizenship, but they have been opposed by 
powerful influences and brought to naught. 
Lord Morley, who is a Eationalist, tells us in 
somewhat guarded language in his “Becolleo- 
tions” of his own vain efforts in the case of 
India. Of more recent instances of failure in 
removing racial inequalities it is needless to 
refer. The whole spirit of Christendom is in 
conflict with the spirit of equality and fraterni- 
ty. It is a significant fact that the Union 
Government of South Africa has so far persis- 
tently refused to concede the points raised by 
the Government of India by way of protest 
against the galling racial restrictions imposed 
on His Majesty’s Asiatic subjects in that part 
of the British Empire. Full citizenship in 
terms of absolute equality has been guaranteed 
to Indian British subjects after the War by 
lolemn pledges, but in Kenya the white colonists 
threaten ‘‘intestinal disruption and even war^*” 
(th quote the language of their advoeate» thf^ 
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Calcutta Statesman) if the claim of the Indians 
to equal privileges with the whites is conceded, 
"^e are told that the Bishop of Uganda (whose 
authority the Statesman regards as, of course, 
impartial) has stated that the native Africans 
in that province have ‘‘voluntarily” placed 
themselves under the protection of the Christian 
flag of Great Britain and that the prelate has 
solemnly warned the Imperial Government 
against any maladroit attempt to subject 
Uganda to a condominium of the Christian 
British and the heathen Indian settlers. What 
concord hath Christ with Belial, what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness, and 
what communion hath light with darkness ? 
After all the pledges given after the War were 
mere “scraps of paper,” to he torn up without 
ceremony. They were like pie-crusts made to be 
broken. 

We sometimes observe strange manifesta- 
tions of ill-feeling on the part of white 
men towards coloured people. The Statesman 
(Feb. 13,1898) published the following communi* 
cation from its London correspondent 
“ Details have been received of the trial of- a 
miscreant named Ernest Anderson for ttio 
of three natives at Perth, in Western^ 
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Australia. A ‘white* jury, in spite of the 
clearest directions from the Chief Justice, 
found, the prisoner guilty of manslaughter 
only. The Chief Justice, in passing sentence, 
said that the crime of which Anderson had 
been convicted was ‘ deliberate, base and cruel 
murdiii*,’ and sentenced him to penal servitude 
for life. One of the jurymen who were so 
disloyal to their oath was known to have said 
that he would on no account hang a white man 
for killing a few niggers. In this case it is 
obvious that the jurymen decided in the face 
of the plainest evidence, but there is no punish- 
ment for the violation of a juryman’s oath.” 

“ By the sword India has been acquired, and 
by the sword it must be maintained.” So said 
Warren Hastings and so think the great 
majority of the English people. But Professor 
Seeley, the eminent historian, has shown that 
this view is altogether wrong, and his opinion 
is now accepted by a fairly large section of the 
British intelligentsia. It is the general Mth 
in the purity of British justice that really 
constitutes the mainstay of British rule in 
India. The people believe that except occasion- 
ally, when the interests of his own people clash 
ti^lently with those of the natives, a British 



judge may be trusted to dispense eren«handed 
justice. Oases like the Ghauri Chaora judgment 
constitute the unhappy exceptions urluch prove 
the rule. It is indeed deplorable that the 
British judge in this case passed sentence of 
death on 170 men of whom 38 were adjudged 
by a higher court to be innocent and 99 men 
were found by the Governor of the United 
Provinces, in concurrence with the Allahabad 
High Court, to be guilty of a minor offence 
for which sentences of imprisonment ranging 
from three to eight years were deemed sufficient. 
Kacial feeling, indeed, constitutes the only blot 
on the escutchion of British justice. 



IX. SOME FURTHER TESTS. 

Early in 1901 the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had occasion to state that battles were made 
by God. “ Improving on the old Hebrew war 
songs about the God of Battles, we are now 
told that the God of Mercy is the author of 
war, as a moans of grace towards a higher 
morality.” This was the observation of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison the Positivist on the pro- 
nouncement of the Metropolitan. The God of 
Battles has since given the world a big war and 
men of religion in the West have welcomed it 
as a cleansing process and as paving the way 
for a great religious revival. * Hindus and 
Buddhists agree in taking an entirely different 
view of war. They regard it as an unmitigated 
evil — a curse brought on by man’s own wicked- 
ness. Broad-minded people in Europe and 
America — men whose minds are not clogged 
by religious dogma apparently take the same 

* Canon Green of Bumley was described by the English 
Press in 1915 as sa}ing that ‘Uhe war is a divine judgment on 
the world— England for the last two years has been God- 
forgetting, drunken, immoral.” Archbishop Carr was reported 
by the Melbourne (December 38,1914) to have said that 
he "did not believe the war had happened by accident, or by 
the chance action of some king of empeior.” The prelate 
expressed his belief that "the great God who provided tor alb 
human creatures through the war was punishing sin that had> 
jfftvailed for a long time, particularly In the shape of infideliiyJ' 
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view. Writing to the Daily News, one of tho- 
leading papers of the Liberal party in England, 
Edward Cecil said that cruelty has increased 
in England since the war. He wrote : ‘‘It is 
inevitable that the war should be reflected in 
the mirror of society to-day. War brutalises, 
and it certainly has brutalised many men who 
have returned from the Great War to domestic 
life. War coarsens women, and it certainly 
has coarsened thousands of girls and women 
who have grown to the maturity of their 
womanhood under the conditions of the war 
period. The records of the recent divorce casea 
in which cruelty by the man to the woman has 
been definitely proved make nauseating reading. 
The cruelty has been deliberate and constant.’^ 
The London correspondent of the Statesman 
wrote in October 1919 : “ Erance is concerning 
herself very bitterly with the terrific wave of 
sheer frivolity which has followed the tragic 
years of war. English moralists say that we 
are not in much better case in London.” Mr. 
Winston Churchill said in November 1919.: 
“Actually we had been transformed into a 
sphere lower than before tha war. Never beforie- 
I^d there been manifested throughout the world 
more complete callousness apd indifference 
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hu^an life and suffering. Europe was a see- 
thing scene of misery and malevolence.” Mr. 
ILloyd George, while addressing a religions 
gathering at Portmadoc in 1921 said : “He was 
filled with disappointment when he saw that, in 
spite of the lessons of the war, the spirit of 
national hatred, national greed in its worst 
form and national pride, was as dominant as 
ever.” The Prime Minister urged that “the 
conscience of the people must be trained so as 
to abhor bloodshed as a crime, and the Churches 
must create the atmosphere.” This implies a se- 
vere condemnation of the results of Christianity. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews whose Christianity is wide 
enough to embrace all mankind wrote two years 
after the Armistice ; “We have read with 
amazement how in such a peaceable and peace- 
loving nation as America a special Chemical 
Defence Department has been recently in- 
augurated, whose special business it will be to 
discover the most noxious poison gases as a pre- 
paration for the next World War. Much nearer 
home, we find here in India General Cubitt de- 
4)lturing without the slightest idea of the brutal* 
ity of his own utterance, that these ex-ofidce^ 
must not &il to keep themselves up to date in 
itiie latest modes ,of modern warfare for applies- 
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tion in India, against an Indian rising, menUon- 
ing especially that of poison gas.” 

It 

Whatever theologians might say the war of 
1914-18 has brutalised the belligerents and will^ 
as M. Camille Elammarion avers, put a drag on - 
education in general for half a century to come. 
In September, 1922, a manifesto on “The Need 
of Good Will” was prepared by the Industrial 
League and was signed by a large number of 
persons including tlie Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. It stated : ‘‘Everyone realises with some- 
thing akin to distress that even the terrible war 
through which we have so recently passed has 
not satiated the human appetite for revenge and 
oppression abroad and dissension at home.” Qur 
good King, who is a worthy son of a worthy 
father and a worthy grandson of a very worthy 
grandmother, had occasion recently (Sept. 1922)' 
to tell the clergy in very clear language just 
what the kind of warfare was that they should 
aim at and belaud : “The King feels it to be 
pre-eminently the duty of the Gburchbs at the 
present time to declare their faith that the only 
warfare worth waging is against those evils- 
wtkioh have throughout history brought upoiiir 
the Oations the horrors of war.‘* 
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After four years of war, said the Bishop of 
liiohiield at the Church Congress held at 
•Sheffield in October 1922, “the war spirit was 
alive and active.” 

In 1916 Supreme Court Judge Greenbaum, 
(referring to the “lack of sanctity in the home 
and the looseness of modern times,” observed 
dihat “the moral side of life was not looked upon 
as strongly as it used to be.” Supreme Court 
Justice Davis speaking of the great number of 
divorces in 1919 observed : ‘‘The marriage vow 
is not respected or understood by countless 
thousands.” The Rev. J. Gough McCormic 
(Dean of Manchester) said : “Comjjlete absence 
of reticence is another salient fact of modern 
marriage. The Victorian theory Avith regard to 
sex relations was a conspiracy of silence. Eree- 
dom came to stay. The suffrage movement 
lifted the veil of knowledge. Einally came the 
war, with the result tliat the pathetic and 
wasted figure of the Victorian chaperone was 
unconventionally bundled into her grave.” (The 
Daily Express, Eebruary 1920.) At the Dorset 
Assizes Mr. Justice Bray mentioned in 1920 
that in the last two or three ye^rs he had sen-- 
tenced about 200 bigamists— a large number of 
^^em soldiers, Mr, Justice Darling said in that 
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yestx : '*‘A great many people now regarded 
marriage as a mere trifle and bigamy was a little 
more serious.” The annual report of the Eegis- 
trar-General for England and Wales for 1920 
shows that the divorce rate continues to increase, 
the number granted being nearly double that 
in the previous year and thrice that of any year 
before 1919. It also shows an increase in ille* 
.gitimate births. Very recently (August 1922) 
Mr. Justice Horridge observed in the Divorce 
Court : “It is pitiable the way women go about 
now-a*days with men not their husbands.” 

According to the overseers of Zion City, a 
Chicago suburb, the morals of New York are 
as bad as those of the world in Noah’s time. 
Drinking, smoking, swearing and dancing are 
the outward evidences of “unspeakable moral 
conditions.” There has been an almost universal 
recrudescence of sin as expressed in crime in 
Italy, Germany, France, Great Britain and parti*- 
•cularly America, said Dr. Ezra Tipple, Presi- 
dent of the Drew Theological School-one of the 
largest in the United States — at the Methodist 
Ecumenical Congress in London in September 
1921. Commenting on the great crime epidemic 
in America (in the Neto York Times)^ Mb, 
Charles P. Carter says : ‘‘Tlie United States i6! 
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tibe most lawless nation on the globe, barring^ 
only Bussia under Bolshevic rule.’* Miss Ella 
"Winter who made a tour of investigation in 
Germany in 1921 was struck with the deteriora- 
tion in manners and morals in that country. She 
says that those Germans who care about their 
country speak sadly of “unsere verlotterte 
Gesellsohaft” (“our dissolute society”). Speaking 
of England in June 1922, Mr. A. G. Gardiner 
the well-known journalist deplored the “moral 
degeneracy which has spread like a palsy over 
our corporate life, and nowhere more disastrously 
than in the realm of public affairs.” Mr. Gardiner 
further observed in the same article which 
appeared in the Nation and the Athenaeum : 
**Go ov^er the list of men who did well out of the 
war in any department of life, the men who 
made fortunes and won power and titles, and 
your will have some measure of the injury which 
warj does to the moral standards as well as to 
the material conditions of society.” Those who 
base their ethics on Hebrew theology build upon 
a foundation of sand. There are no signs yet 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth which 
Uiecdogians so fondly expected to follow the ^ 
Great War. ^ On the contrary we are told by , 
Hartley .Witliers ^in the 
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that the war **has produced bad blood between 
nations— even among those who fought shoulder 
to . shoulder— so much so that the process of re* 
establishing peace has been disastrously delayed. 
It has produced bad blood between classes.” He 
adds : '*The war has taught us to hate and 
quarrel, kill and pilfer, with astonishing vigour 
and effectiveness.” The war has brought to 
light the results of Christian training in schools. 
The French troops were conspicuous through- 
out f< r the high moral qualities of self- 
sacrifice, self-restraint and devotion to duty. 
Their conduct formed a marked contrast to that 
of the Frenchmen who fought in the war of 
1870-71. The German troops in the late war 
exceeded in brutality the Huns under Attila. 
The France of 1914 was a Kepublic where a 
secular system of education had been in force 
since 1886, while Germany in 1914 was ruled 
. by an Emperor noted for his religious bigotry 
and possessed a system of compulsory religiofus 
training in her schools. 

The following extract from “An Open 
lietter to the Archbishop of Canterbury” by-' 
the Editor of Foreign Affairs (October, 1^2)* 
coiicBtitutes a sad comufentary ou the effects: of' 
hi ' Gbristeudou : t^Has £ta<bpe«ir 
7 
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history ever fashioned so mad a chapter ? Vast 
and long accumulated armaments by rival 
groups of States. Intrigue and counter-intrigue. 
War. Ten millions slaughtered. Eour and a 
half years of homicidal mania, of unimaginable 
horrors. The gradual crumpling up of one 
side. An armistice signed on the pledged basis 
of a noble, healing programme. That pro- 
gramme flung aside by the victorious Govern- 
ments. Substituted for it, a Sentence [imposed 
at Versailles] upon the vanquished unprecedent- 
ed in the annals of Christendom — where was 
the Church of Christ at that great betrayal 
which re-crucified its Master ? — justified on 
the ground that responsibility was confined to 
one party in the struggle ! four more years 
during which the Sentence is savagely enforced. 
The result ? A Militarism in being more 
formidable than ever, drawing its inspiration 
from the fears engendered through the enforce- 
ment of that very Sentence/’ ^Var in Christen- 
dom has grown into an obsession. People are 
carried off their feet by the “pride, pomp and 
circumstance of war.” ‘‘Perpetual peace,” says 
the great European strategist Moltke, ‘‘is a 
dream, and is pot even a beautiful dream. War 
is an elempnt in tho.order of the world ordained 
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fey God Without war the world would 

stagnate and lose itself in materialism.'* 
Moltke’s great colleague, Prince Bismarck, 
thus refers to the effects of religion on the 
nations of Europe : “A lover of peace, a bene- 
factor to his people and a civilising agent does 
not, as a rule, influence the Christian nations 
of Europe so deeply and so inspiritigly as one 
who is ready to make victorious use of the 
blood and treasure of his subjects on the battle- 
field.” (Bismarck’s “Auto-biography” translated 
by Bernard Miall). 

Of the Church and its work let a pious 
American quoted by the Eev. C. E. Andrews 
in the Modern Review (March, 1923) speak : 
“The spiritual life of the Churches in England 
seems to be at a low ebb and to have little 

power over the people In this period, when 

the very civilization of Europe seems to be 
disintegrating, the Church has abandoned the 
coarse mantle of the prophet for the gorgeous 
robes of the priest. The Very Christian Church 
which the founder hoped would be catholic 
enough to bridge national borders and to igacr0>^ 
racial differences, is a broken and dismembered' . 
body, with no sense of mission or desU&y mgod 
Vrith a vision of the Kingdom scarcely edder 
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than the national domains. Not in a single 
Church have I heard a protesting voice against 
the Treaty of Versailles nor has the Church 
of any Allied country officially taken the step 
of re*establishing spiritual relationships with 
the body of Christ in ex-enemy countries. The 
years of Peace have more clearly revealed the 
failure of the Church than the years of War.” 

The Christian Church is at the present mo- 
ment in a state of indecision and perplexity. 
The Rev. A. R. Henderson, in the course of his 
Presidential Address to the Congregational 
Union at the City Temple ( May, 1923 ), de- 
clared that ‘‘the world is still stumbling among 
the ruins of the Great War, unable to decide 
how and where to begin to rebuild ; it has nei- 
ther vision, plan, nor motive power ; it tinkers 
with treaties when it needs the redeeming power 
of God.” When the reverend gentleman speaks 
of the world he means the Christian world. 
That world accepts war as an article of faith and 
regards it as a cleansing process ordained by 
Heayen* It was a European agnostic, Tolstoy, 
who dbttOunced war as “a relic of barbarism.” 



X. CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS. 

“One consideration,” we are told by tjord 
Avebury in his “Pleasures of Life,” “which 
has greatly tended to retard progress has been 
the floating idea that there was some sort of 
ingratitude, and even impiety, in attempting to 
improve on what Divine Providence had 
arranged for us.” 

One of the most remarkable men amongst 
the earlier generation of educated Hindus ,who 
embraced Christianity was Michael Madhu 
Sudan Dutt. Ho believed that ‘‘Christianity was 
a civilising agency.” It is this idea upon which 
missionaries rely as their trump card. This is 
the bait which the heathen often rise to when 
other missionary blandishments produce no 
effect. “I was told by the missionaries,” wrote 
Mr. Parbati Churn E-oy, a distinguished member 
of the Bengal (Provincial) Civil Service, “that as 
a proof that Christianity was the true religion 
of God, the Christian nations were the most 
prosperous on the surface of the earth. Ott 
examining this assertion carefully I found that 
ithere was a time when the Mahomedans were 
lOMters of the Holy Lan^ and of Chriistiaii 
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Greece and Spain ; that they were still' the* 
xnasters of Constantinople, which was founded 
by the Christian Emperor Constantine. Furtherr 
I found instances related in Draper's ‘Conflict 
between Eeligion and Science’ showing how 
civilisation had advanced, not with the aid of 
but in spite of Christianily and that education 
and commerce, together with social and political 
advancement, had done for the Christian Euro- 
peans in the West what they had done for tho 
Buddhist Japanese in the East.” (“From Hindu- 
isiH to Hinduism,” Calcutta : Newman, 1896). 

‘‘None of your blarney,” said Mr. Roy to 
iliQ padre. His keen intellect and vast reading 
saved him from the meshes of Christianity. 
Others are less fortunate. The dwindling ranks 
of Hinduism need immediate support against 
the enormous hordes arrayed around 
them under Christian banners of different 
shades of colour. The Hindus are between two 
fires. They have the blunderbusses of the Crescent 
blazing away at them on one side and the 
machine'guns of the Cross belching fire from 
another direction. The position is precarious. 
We undertake in these pages to do but little. 
We propose to examine some of the main 
aspects of the claim^ which has been put forward 
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by Christianity as a civilizing agency and as a 
means of salvation. 

Christianity was at one time regarded by 
theologians as the harbinger of civilisation. 
Western scholars have found that there were 
older civilized people than the Jews. Although 
not much is known in the West of Indian civil- 
isation it is now recognised that the civilisation 
of Chaldea and Babylonia was much older than 
Christianity and the priority of Greece and 
Rome is not questioned. 

History enables us to examine the compara- 
tive merits of Pagan and Christian civilisations. 
As Mr. Gorham says in his “Christianity and 
Civilization”: “The remains of Greek and Latin 
literature which the monasteries preserved, in 
ignorance of their nature, are small compared 
with the quantity which Christian bigotry 
destroyed. It was by an orthodox ecclesiastic 
that the Alexandrian Library was pillaged Out of 
existence.” Again : “The C hurch appropriated 
the vices, but not the virtues of the barbarians. 
It imitated and surpassed their cruelty ; it did 
not attempt to rival them in moral purity.” Says 
tUdr. J. A.Farrerin “Paganism and Christianity”; 
“There is indeed no fact more patent in history 
than that with the triumph of Christianity hnder 
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(^(ppnttantiiie the older and finer spirit of charity 
died out of the world, and gave place to an 
intolerance and bigotry which were its 
antitheses.” 

Professor Herbert H. Turner’s young audi- 
ence at the Eoyal Institution was moved to 
laughter a short time ago by his telling them 
how terrified their ancestors were of comets. The 
eminent English astronomer recalled the old 
rhyme : 

Eight things there be a comet brings, 

When it on high doth horrid range ; 

Wind, famine, plague, and death to kings, 

War, earthquakes, floods and direful change. 

The Professor alluded to the Bishop who, iu 
preaching a sermon about comets, said that the 
comet’s tail was the thick smoke of human sins 
rising full of stench and horror before the face 
of God. 

. As Shelley has observed, the modern nations 
of the civilised world owe the progress which 
they have made to the study of writers of the 
age which preceded and immediately followed 
the government of Pericles. The historian 
Lecky writes : “The influence of theology for 
centuries numbed and paralysed the intellect of 
Europe . . .The pagan literature of antiquity and 
the Mahomedan sqhool of soience were the chief 
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agencies in resuscitating the dormant energies 
of Ohristendom.” (‘History of European Morals,* 
Vol. II. p. 17.) Says Huxley : “The science, the 
art, the jurisprudence, the chief political and 
social theories of the modern world have grown 
out of those of Greece and Borne — not by favour 
of, but in the teeth of the fundamenttil teachings 
of early Christianity, to which science, art and 
any serious occupation with the things of this 
world, were alike despicable,” Sir Harry H, 
Johnston writes in “A Generation of Religious 
Progress”: “Muhammadanism, like contem> 
porary Christianity, at first despised science. 
Nevertheless, in Mesopotamia some Persian 
influence mingled with the nonsense of ignorant 
Arabia, and intervened actually to save the 
science of Greek and Roman philosophers from 
positive extinction. We must thank the Mu- 
hammadan East and Muhammadan West (in 
Spain and Barbary) for maintaining the continu- 
ance of science as a living force until renascent 
Europe could once more take the lamp from the 
hands of Islam.” Draper states in his “Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe” that in mathe* 
xnatics the Arabians were indebted to Gyeece 
and India and that they learnt arithmetic and 
the Arabian . numerals from, the Hindus, It is 
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said in “The Wonders of the World”: “The 
intense poetry of a romantic, oriental race clad 
Spain in a garb of beauty which still clings to 
her, in spite of her many vicissitudes. Desertion 
and desolation have harassed her, but many of 
the jewels of the Moors — to use a general term — 
bestowed upon her during their stay in the 
land of orange-blossoms and olive-trees still 
shine in her tiara ” Gorham writes in his 
“Christianity and Civilization”; “While the 
greater part of Christendom was steeped in 
abject credulity, what was the rival faith of 
Mohammed doing ? In the eighth century the 
Moors conquered Spain, and as if by magic, a 
splendid civilization came into being. An 
extensive commerce and a general love of 
industry created a wealth that astounded the 
Christian world. Wise laws developed and 
regulated an ingenious system of agricul- 
ture. The Moors bred cattle, sheep and horses. 
Civilization owes to them the culture of silk 
and introduction into Europe of rice, sugar, 
cotton and many fruits. They fostered the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, earthen-ware, 
iron, steel and leather. While Christians were 
slaughtering one another for the glory of God, 
> the Spanish Moojrs were writing treatises on the 
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principles of trade and commerce. A Christian 
striken by disease sought the aid of the nearest 
saint and waited for a miracle ; the Moor relied 
on the prescription of a physician or the skill of 
a surgeon ; Kome and Constantinople were assert- 
ing the flatness of the earth, while the Spanish 
Arabs were using globes in their common schools.*^ 
It may be added that the Church of Rome has 
moved but little in this respect. In June 1921, 
the Daily Graphic had a picture representing 
“the Rite of the Candles,” with the following 
explanatory note : ‘ The annual Blessing of St, 
Blaise at St. Ethedreda’s, Holburn, yesterday. 
The throat is touched with two lighted candles, 
crossed. St. Blaise is credited with miraculous- 
cares of throat ailments.” “The Popes of Rome 
proscribe the light of reason,” says Remain 
Rolland. 

“Vanoc” wrote in Beferee (1920) : “It is- 
not long since Europe emerged from darkness 
and received from wise old Asia nearly all the 
fundamental ideas of modern religion. Such 
trifles as paper, without which learning could 
not spread, owing to the cost of papyrus and 
bamboo from which olas are made, we owe to- 
Asia. The introduction of paper by the Chinese- 
liberated European thought and brought on the- 
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Befovmation, the Eenasoeuce and the Henaiss* 
ance of Europe. Also such Arabic trifles as 
,the names for algebra, alcohol and admirals. 
Gun-powder, tin, tin-mining and other things 
which we assume as a matter of course are 
European were gifts, loans or imports of ideas 
from Asia into Europe.” 

In an article on the “European Oppression 
uf China,” which appeared in the Englishman 
.(December 23, 1904) Sir Hiram Maxim alluded 
to the antiquity of Chinese civilization and 
stated .that the Chinese invented gun-powder 
And were the first to make and use the mariner’s 
compass and that they invented the art of 
printing. Sir Hiram wrote : “While we in 
Europe were floundering in the ecclesiastical 
slime of the Dark Ages and burning hundreds 
of thousands of people at the stake, China 
enjoyed as high a state of religious liberty as 
exists anywhere in Europe to-day. Hundreds 
of years after the Chinese discovered that the 
earth was a sphere and determined the angle 
of its axis to the ecliptic we were burning 
people at the stake for rediscovering the same 
great truths.” 

Freemasonry, a society which took its rise 
«n the middle ages and whieh is at pteseot of 
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wide extension, claims to be founded on the 
practice of social and moral virtues. It follows, 
within certain limits, the principles of human 
brotherhood and is much esteemed for its- 
practical benevolence. It has been subjected 
to persecutions under Roman Catholicism. The 
reader will find particulars about the official 
Bulls and Decrees issued by the Papacy against 
it in Dudley Wright’s “Roman Catholicism and 
Freemasonry.” 

Mr. William Archer states : “Christianity 
has fought tooth and nail, with gag and 
halter against every advance of civilization.” 



XI. CRAB-LIKE PROGRESSION. 

Missionaries whose sole aim in life is to in- 
duce the heathen to quit their ancient moorings 
are evidently unaware of the fact that advance- 
ment in every sphere of thought and action in 
the West has been secured by breaking through 
prevailing orthodox notions. “Orthodoxy,” says 
Huxley, “is the Bourbon of the world of 
thought. It learns not, neither can it forget ; 
and though at present, bewildered and afraid 
to move, it is as willing as ever to insist that 
the first chapter of Genesis contains the beginn- 
ing and end of sound science ; and to visit, 
with such petty thunderbolts as its half- 
paralysed hands can hurl those who refuse to 
degrade Nature to the level of primitive 
Judaism.” Sir Hay Lankester says in “The 
Kingdom of Mem”: “Traditional education 
has, owing to causes which are not far to seek, 
deprived the well-to-do class of a knowledge of, 
and interests in Man’s relation to Nature, and 

of his power to control natural processes 

To effect this democracy will demand that 
those who carry on public affairs shall not be 
persons solely acijuainted with the elegant 
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fancies and stories of past ages.” Sir Harry 
Johnston writes in Generation of Religious 
Progress” : “In our conceptions of Religion 
we remained with the dogma of the Earth being 
everything and the Universe merely an append- 
age, not only down to three hundred years 
ago, but over the vast proportion of humanity 
down to the present day.” Mr. Gorham points 
out that for a long time Copernicus dared not 
publish the truth about the solar system and 
seventy years after his death his book was for- 
mally condemned by the Roman Curia and put 
into the Index expurgatoriuSy the accuracy of 
which was guaranteed by papal bull. The 
Protestants imitated the papists. Luther who, 
according to the historian Green, ‘‘despised 
reason as heartily as any Papal dogmatist could 
despise it,” spoke of Copernicus as “an upstart 
astrologer who strove to show that the earth 
revolves, not the heavens or the firmament. 
The fool wishes to reverse the entire science 
of astronomy. But sacred history tells us that 
Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, not 
the .earth.” He spoke of reason as “that ugly 
devii?8 bride.” (Spender in the ‘‘Comments of 
Bagahot,”) Melanchthon, Luther’s colleague, 
iQoi^sidered Coperpious to be devoid of honesty 
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aBd decency and Galvin thought it absurd to> 
phiee the authority of the founder of modern 
astronomy above that of the Holy Spirit> “The 
Gopernican doctrine was believed to be contrary 
to Holy Scripture, and therefore Galileo was 
compelled to renounce it and to do penance 
for teaching it.” (R. A. Gregory in ‘‘Discovery 
or the Spirit and Service of Science.”) Of 
Galileo (1564)-16t2) Mr. C. H. P. Mayo writes 
in the Nineteenth Century (May, 1922) : “His 
fate was that of many a man who has made 
discoveries which have upset the cherished 
traditions of his age. Of course, it was a shock 
to the conscience of the men of his time, who 
had been brought up in the narrow ecclesiasti* 
cism of the schools which were the only 
schools, to be told that the earth, for which 
such a stupendous Sacrifice had been made, 
was not the centre of the universe, that it was 
one, and but a small one, among the many 
great revolving worlds.” 

Ganon Bonney said in the course of a sermon 
in 1915 that the conflict of science and religion 
was nf long standing. He said that even after 
the fifteenth century leaders in the Reformed 
no less than in the Roman Catholie Churohe* 
le nouneed those who mdintaiiMd tb^ sa% noi 
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the earth, to be the centre of the planetary 
system. He added : “For asserting the former 
Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo were per- 
secuted — ^the Ia^;t severely. From a very early 
date the professors of Chemistry and Physics, 
of Astronomy and Medicine felt the' burden 
of ecclesiastical displeasure. Little more than 
a century ago vaccination was denounced, not 
as ineffective but as wicked, while some now 
living can remember what was said about the 
use of aua'sthetics. Geology, that still useful 
science, was always regarded with disfavour.” 
He mentions also the fact that the appearance 
in 1859 of the “Origin of Species” was assailed 
with ‘‘far more zeal than knowledge.” We 
are told by Doan luge in an article in the Even- 
ing Stnuijlaird (May, 192.‘1) that in 1877 tljo infall- 
ible llotnan I'ontiff declared that the tiieory of 
evolution ‘‘is contradicted by liistory, by the 
tr.nution of all people.s, by exact science, by 
observed facts, and by reason itseil ; it is iti 
fact not worth refutation.”'* All their absurd 

* nveii ai ibe present day there are many staunch ChnstiaiLS 
who noL only believe in ilie correctness of me Mosaic 'anitiropo- 
geay but eNpect to see it cuntnni.d by modem research,.. 
One of these men has expressed bis proiouiid regret in thye, 
columns of the Caiccitta Statesman (June :o, 1923) that Canon 
Barnes and other members ot the Anglicaa energy should pro* 
claim that Darwinism has triumphed and should say that th^y 
“aimply don't believe^' the silly BiblicsJ stories I ^ ; 

8 
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opposition to soienc.^ nnd common sense, as 
3Mr. Gorham points out, was based on the 
literal interpretation of the Bible and in 
reliance on Augustine’s dictum that nothing 
should be accepted save on the authority of 
scripture. Even in the nineteenth century 
scientific gatherings (we arc told by Mr. Gorham 
in his ‘‘Christianity and Civilisation”) in Italy 
were forbidden, by the popes ; and many 
Catholic universities, especially in Spain, 
excluded the Newtonian system. ‘‘The philo- 
sophy of Newton (says Goldsmith in the “Bee”) 
and the metaphysics of Locke appeared ; but 
like all new truths, tliey were at once received 
Avith opposition and contempt.” Goldsmith says 
elsewhere : “In every country, my friend, the 
bonze.s, the Brahmins and the priests deceive 
the people, all reformations begin from the 
laity.” ' The great theologian and philosopher- 
Whewell, says : “During a considerable period 
of the history of the Christian Church, and by 
many of its principal .authorities, the study of 
natural philosophy was not only disregarded 
but discommended.” (‘‘Inductive Science,” 
Vol. 1. p. 268.) 

The Hebrews, to judge from the- Old Testa- 
ment, had a very limited knowledge otgeography 
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— ;<)]: tbe world and its peoples. Although Magel- 
fiaeus, the Portuguese navigator, proved in 1519 
the rotundity of the earth by circum-navigation 
religious people in Europe clung to the old idea 
of the world’s flatness for more than two hundred 
years after that date. The fact that the Bible 
was silent regarding the antipodes was regarded 
iby St. Augustine as suflicient reason for reject- 
ing the old Pagan theory of tlie sphericity of the 
•earth. 

Geology has revolutionised all antiquated 
notions as to the age of the earth. The publica- 
tion of Lyell’s “Principles of Geology” greatly 
offended the clergy. It was an epoch-making 
work which gave the lie to the Biblical statement 
that the earth is only about six thousand years 
old. Professor A. I). White of America declares 
that the establishment of Christianity “arrested 
the normal development of the physical sciences 
by over 1,500 years.” Por disbelieving in the 
efficacy of magic and for insisting on the value 
of reason and research Roger Bacon incurred 
•the displeasure of the general of the Franciscan 
Order, to which he belonged and his investi- 
gations cost him fourteen years’ imprisonment. 
Chemistry was for long regarded as one of the 
^*8eveB 4evili8h arts.” A papal bull in 1317 
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strongly condemned the practice of alchemy, in 
which modern chemistry found its origin. Green 
the English historian says that it was not until 
some time in the thirteenth century when, for 
the first time in Europe, “the faint revival ot 
physical science, so long crushed as magic by 
the dominant ecclesiasticisra introduced a spirit 
of scepticism, of doul)t, of denial into the realms 
of unquestioning belief.” 

In the latter pirt of 1922 the House of 
Bishops of the Americin Protestant Episcopal 
Church sitting at the triennial convention held 
at Portland, Oregon, decided to sanction faith 
healing, ratifying the action of the Lower House 
which authorised clergy and lay members who 
believed that they had healing-powers to qualify 
themselves for tlie art. 

Professor Sir Arthur Keith tell us in the 
11. P. A. Annual for 1923 that it was because 
of the victories gained by Darwin and Huxlej 
as pioneers in the “sixties” and “seventies” ot 
last century that “anthropologists can now go 
about their lawful vocations untrammelled by 
tradition and unparalysed by prejudice.” Right- 
ly does Sir Arthur say that Darwin, more than- 
any other man, helped to free the human mind 
from the shackles of tradition. “The Christian 
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(says Sir Ray Liokester la the Annual for 1922) 
calls the beliefs of Brahmans, Gonfuoiaus, Bud- 
dhists and Mohammadans, together with those 
of African tribes and South Sea Islanders, 
‘biiporstitions.’ But not only does he apply the 
term to non-Christian beliefs, he also freely 
applies it to tlie beliefs of other Christian sects 
which differ from his own. To tlie impartial on- 
looker it is apparent that the word ‘superstition’ 
must be applied with equal justice to all tlie 
bclieff. relating to mysterious powers, spirits, 
gods, and demons which are nourished by ignor- 
ance, fear and imposture, whether they are 
associated with this or with that religion or have 
no protection and scope such as an organised 
religious body can give them.” 

Great pioneers in the field of science and 
philosophy do not at the present day, in spite of 
their open contempt for religion, meet the dread- 
ful fate of Giordano Bruno or undergo the terr- 
ible experience which Roger Bacon, Copernicus, 
Galileo and many other good and great men 
went through in the past under the benign 
auspices of religion ; but even in modern Eng- 
land orthodoxy has sternly withheld honours 
and titles of rank from men like John Stuart 
JuliU, Charles Darwin, John Tyndall, Herbert 
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Spencer, and Thomas Huxley who have conferr- 
ed undying glory on their country, while distinct- 
ions are conferred lavishly on mere mediocrities 
whom the next generation will not remember 
but who have not, like those eminent men, 
offended the Defender of the Faith and the 
fountain-head of honours by their rationalistic 
attiiudc and their freedom from religious- 
bias. 



XII. NARROW VIEWS IN REU6I0N. 


“Theolo^cy,” says Jowett the famous Master 
of Balliol, iu his Plato, “is full of undefined 
terms which Imve distracted the human mind lor 
ages. Mankind have reasoned from them, but 
not to them ; they have drawn out the conclu- 
sions without proving the premises ; they have 
asserted the premises without examining the 
terms. The passions of religious parties have 
been roused to the utmost about words of which 
they could have given no explanation, and which 
had really no distinct meaning.” 

*In the Bible, strange to say, the brain is 
never mentioned,” so wrote My Magazine, in 
May, 1922. Plato, however, believed that the 
head must be the seat of intelligence, as the bead 
Was like a sphere and a symbol of perfection. 
One of the first attempts to locate special 
faculties in particular parts of the brain was 
made more than a hundred years ago by Pranz 
Joseph Gall, the founder of Phrenology. The 
relation between the brain and the thinking and 
feeling faculties have been discovered in our <« 
own time and it is now known that the brain 
is Uie organ of thought. On the occasion of the 
centenary ' of Gall the Illustrated London, News 
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wrote : “Gall.like many others who have started 
off in new patlis was a victim to the odium theo* 
logicvm. In 1802 his lectures were stopped in 
Vienna by the Government on account of their 
supposed antagonism to religion.” (March, 1896). 

Biology was looked upon by the clergy as an 
enemv of religion. Mr. ,T. C. Thomas tells us in 
“The, Darkness, the Dawn and the Day” of a 
furious thunderstorm which broke out and raged 
around the head of the late Professor Huxlev 
Avhen he published his famous essay on “The 
Physical Basis of Life.” 

History has fared ill at th<‘ hands of the 
orthodox in the West. Sir Rolnu’t Walpole, on 
being asked what he would have read to him, 
answered ; *Not history, for that T know to be 
false.” In England, under Elizabeth, there was 
\ ery little open discussion of religion ; and the 
Protestant Reformation and religious troubles 
were things to he spoken of warily. “Whoso- 
e^'cr,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “in writing a 
modern History, shall follow truth too near the 
heels, it may haply strike out his teeth.” Gibbon 
complains of the “precarious assistance of the 
ecclesiastical writei’s, who, in the heat of reli- 
gious faith, are apt to despise the profane vir- 
tues of sincerity aiid -moderation.” (“The 
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History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” Vol. Ill, p. 197). The view held by 
he Clerc was that an ecclesiastical historian 
must carefully suppress, “or at least oxtenuj'-te 
as far as possible, the errors and vices of thoso 
whom the orthodox are accustomed to respect — 
whether they know anything about them or not ; 
and must exaggerate, on the contrary, the mis- 
takes and faults of the heterodox to the utmost 
•of his power.” Arnold has spoken of “the vast 
Mississipi of falsehood, History.” (The Rt. 
Hon. Augustine Birrell on Carlyle). 

The theologians held that disease was duo to 
the wrath of God or to evil spirits. St. Augustine, 
Tertulliau, St. Ambrose and countless other 
writers ascribed all diseases to demons, and consi- 
dered it sinful to employ medicine instead of the 
intei'cession of saints. The relics of saints were 
believed to possess miraculous virtues. The 
true methods of investigation (says the author 
of “Christianity and Civilization”) in medical 
science were discovered by the ancient Greeks 
but were forgotten and opposed by the Christian 
Church. Vesalius, the founder of modern ana- 
tomy, was hounded by the Churcb and fled for 
his life. He fell into the clutches of the Church 
and was condemned to death by the In<juisition* 
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but the sentence was commuted by the King of 
S]Mdn into a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 
He died in the course of his wanderings. The- 
Times (July, 1921) in reviewing Professor 
Edward S. Browne’s ‘Mrabian Medicine” (being 
the Eitzpatric Lectures delivered at the College 
of Physicians by the Professor who is both an 
Orientalist and a Physician) said : “As Witting- 
ton says, it was the Arabs who took from the 
hands of the unworthy successors of Galen and 
Hippocrates the flickering torch of Greek Medi- 
cine.” *Sir Richard Gregory said (early in 1922)> 
at the Edinburgh meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science that 
diseases result from the neglect of physical laws- 
rather than from the neglect of spiritual ordi- 
nances. Plague is not now explained (he added) 
by supposed iniquities of the Jews or conjunc- 
tions of particular planets, but by the presence 
of an organism conveyed by fleas from rats. The- 
use of chloroform in accouchement cases was 
violently opposed by the clergy who relied upon 

* “No one can read the roles contained in great Sanskrit 
medical works without coming to the conclusion that in point 
of knowledge the ancient Hindus were in this respect very far 
in advance not only of the Greeks and Romans but of mediae- 
val Europe.” (TAe Englishman, October. iS 8 o). Corrobo- 
rative testimony will be found by the reader in Sir Williaim 
IVilton Hunter's “Indian Empire,” p, 117 . 
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Genesis iii. 16 , where Jehovah curses womau to 
bring forth children in sorrow. A pious clergy- 
man wrote : “Chloroform is a decoy of Satan> 
apparently offering itself to bless woman, but in 
the end it will harden soc'ety and rob God of 
the deep earnest cries which arise in tiiiie of 
trouble for help." The Edinburgh Evening 
Despatch wrote : “The clers^y of all denomina- 
tions with almost unanimous voice declaimed 
against him [David Waldic, the discoverer of 
the anaesthetic] as impious, for seeking to avert 
from womanhood the penalty which the sin of 
Eve and fiat of the Deity had imposed, and sug- 
gested, without this salutary discipline, the good 
behaviour and morality of women could not be 
guaranteed." It is stated in “Discovery or the 
Spirit and Service of Science" (London : Mac-- 
millan) : “It was not until Queen Victoria had 
herself taken chloroform during a confinement 
that the clamour of a section of the clergy began 
to give Way before the voice of wisdom and 
experience.” 

The attitude of the Church towards learning 
has not been altogether friendly. We are told 
by Mr. E. S. P. Haynes : “Greek was regarded- 
as the language of heresy, and it was distinctly 
discouraged by Gregory the Great." (“Religious 
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Persecution,” London : Watts). Under the 
guidance of St. Augustine the Council of Car- 
thage f()r])ade even the bishops to read heathen 
authors. More than a century later Gregory 
the Great found fault with the Bishop of Vienne 
for teaching grammar in the Cathedral schools. 
Mr. M. AF. Mangasarian says in “A New Cate- 
chism” : “When printing was invented it was 
hated hv the Church as the black art, and a 
Governor of Virginia said ; ‘I tliank God that 
in tho.se days there was not a printing press nor 
a school in all Virginia to breed heresy’. As 
stated l)y Victor Hugo the Chinese were before- 
hand with the Fiuropeans in many ot tlieir in- 
ventions — printing, artillery, aerostation, chloro- 
form. ‘ It has been the experience in English 
schools,” wrote Capital, referiing to Bishop 
Whitehead’s proposal about including the teach- 
ing of religion in the University curriculum, 
‘•that when religion comes in at the front door, 
education goes out at the back-door.” 

The liberty of the press has had no greater 
enemy in Europe than the Church. The first 
printed books in English appeared in Elanders, 
and Caxton set up the first printing press on 
English soil in 1477. The Church looked upon 
it as a dangerous innovation and by the ' end of 
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the fifteenth century the English King and the 
Church would only allow those books to be 
printed which had obtained a license. In those 
unhai)py countries of Europe where tlie Inquisi* 
tion was established the work of press-censor- 
ship was undertaken by the Holy Ofiice. Else- 
where it was taken up by the bishops. In Eng- 
1 nd it was especially discharged by the Star 
Chamber, a Court tliat was mainly in the hands 
of the bishops. Under Archbishop Laud the 
restrictive power of this Court was put forth in 
its severest lorm. Milton fought vigorously for 
the freedom of the press, which he regarded as 
the bulwark of England’s liberties and the 
guardian ol her rights. Of the licensing system 
he wrote : “More than il some enemy at sea 
should stop up all our havens and ports and 
Creeks, it hinders and retards the importation 
of our richest merchaudise, Truth.” As a Pro- 
testant Milton was as.sured of the identity ol 
the Church of Home with the Babylon of the 
Hevelation ; and he held that it was the malice 
and cunning of that Church which led to the 
suppression of free-thought. In England, he 
said, it was the “obdurate clergy” alone which 
prevented his country from claiming the honbur 
of “sounding forth the first tidings and trumpet 
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of Eeformation to all Europe.” ( dreopagitica). 
His appeal on behalf of free- thought was dis- 
regarded by the Presbyterian party who were 
then in power. Cromwell, however, adopted 
his policy and allowed the licensing system to 
fall into abeyance. Upon the return of Charles 
II the office of Licenser was restored, by Act of 
Parliament, in 1602. 

Thomas a Kerapis, the fifteenth century 
monk, says in his work on ‘‘The Imitation of 
■Christ,” which forms a devotional course highly 
valued iti all Christian countries : ‘‘Cease from 
an inordinate desiio of knowledge, for therein is 
much distraction and deceit.” Jle teaches that 
knowledge is of no avail without faith. There 
is, indeed, hardly any room in the Christian 
scheme for the exorcise of the reasoning faculty 
which leads to knowledge. 

The following note, for which we are indebted 
to Sir A. Conan Doyle, shows how intensely 
learning was hated by the Puritans : 

In spite of the presence in their ranks of such ripe scholars 
•as John .Milton, ('oloeel ilotchmson and others, there was 
amon^ the Independents and Anabaptists a profound di.strust 
■of learning, whicli is commented upon by writeis of all shades 
-of poli'ics. Dr. South, in bis sermons, remaiks that “all 
learniag was cried down, !0 that with them the best j rear hers 
were such as could not read, and the best divines such as 
.could not write. In all their prcachtnents they so highly 
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ipretemled to the Spirit that some of them* could hardly spell 
a letter. To be blind with them was a proper qualification 
of a spiritual guide, and to be book-learned, as they called 
it, and to be irrel-gious were almost convertible terras. None 
save tradesmen and mechanics were allowed to have the 
Spirit, and those only were accounted like St. Paul who 
could work with their hands, and were able to make a pulpit 
before preaching in it." 

In the collection of loyal ballads reprinted in 1731 the 
Royalist bard harps upon the same characteristic : 

“ We’ll down with universities 
Where learning is professed. 

Because they practise and maintain 
The language of the beast. 

We’ll drive the doctors o\it ot doors, 

And parts, whate’er they be. 

We’ll cry all pans and learning down, 

And heigh, then up go we 1 " 

The Church has looked upon democracy with 
•disfavour. In France the youii" Republic under 
Marshal Mac Mahon found ranged against itself 
not only the Royalist elements of all complex- 
ions, but also the clerical party which tiirew in 
its fortunes with the anti-constitutionaiist party. 
The warning note had been sounded by Gam- 
betta, and since then it was clear that France 
would have to choose sooner or later between 
the restoration of a clerical monarchy and the 
abrogation of the concordat .with Rome. Christ- 
ian people at one tipie looked askance at poli- 
tics. A writer in tihe Cejxfitrjf M^^azine kid in 
-March, 1896,; “It is aotjio ftommoa now as it 
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a quarter of a century ago to look upon poll* 
tics as something no respectable person can 
afford to take part in ; but there is still a very 
general tendency to shirk individual responsi- 
bility for the public weal and to hold that what- 
ever moral obligations may rest upon a Christ- 
ian citizen in regard to the other affairs of life, 
nothing of the kind rests upon him in regard to 
public affairs.” 

The Church has been a strong opponent of 
liberty. As Mrs. Bonner says in her “Christ- 
ianity and Conduct,” equal liberty for all 
means special privilege to none ; consequently 
the privileged classes always oppose liberty 
to the utmost of their power, and liberty 
has no moie inveterate enemies than war tuid 
religion. Mrs. Bonner adds : “Militarism en- 
slaves the body ; religion enslaves the mind : 
When the two go together the servitude is com- 
plete.” The Lutherans, Calvinists and Puri- 
tans when they were in power were scarcely less 
active in their opposition to progressive move- 
ments and scarcely less vindictive towards those 
whose opinions differed from theirs than the 
Church of Eome. Milton’s “Areopagitica,” the 
finest, the most eloquent defence of a free ’ press 
ever given to the world ( to borrow the language 



. of the talented anthoress of "Ohristianity ent? 
Conduct**) was prohibited by the Puritan Oi^oxtt* 
well ; and by statute law and common law the 
publication of heresy was made a penal Offence 
in Protestant England as well as under Oatho* 
licism. The principles laid down in Komane. 
xiii. 1, 2 and in 1 Peter ii. 17, 18 no doubt 
guide the Churches. They are the principles on* 
which arbitrary autocracies such as those of 
Russia under the Romanoffs and of Germany 
under the Holienzollerns were based. 

Education has sometimes found in the 
Church a bitter enemy. In 1807 a Bill to pro» 
vide elementary schools throughout England!’ 
was introduced by Samuel Whitbread but was* 
rejected by the House of Lords at the instanee 
of the Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop' of' 
Canterbury. Opponents of the Bill (says Mr8» 
Bonner in h ?r ‘Christianity and Conduct*’) de*- ■ 
dared that education would be prejudical to the 
morals and happiness of the poor ; also that 
would enable them to read seditious books nnlS 
publications against Christianity. In 1820 Loxdl 
Brougham’s Bill for popular education had to 
be withdrawn owing to violent oppodtion InGNBi ' 
t^e , Established Church and NoBConforihMl^ 
i^e* KaniM^k More and other pious fiolho ww 
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willing that “the poor” should be tap^t 
to r^d the Bible, lut they would allow ho 
instruetion in writing. (Hammond, ‘‘The Totrn 
Labourer, 1760-1918,” pp. 56-59). 

The spread of schools, the cheapness of books 
the establishment of free libraries will, it is hoped 
by all men of superior culture, exercise a civil- 
izing and ennobling influence and many eminent 
people go so far as to hold that they will even 
do much to diminish poverty and suffering, so 
much of which, as Lord Avebury points out, ‘ is 
due thviKttoranco and to the want of interest and 
brightness in uneducated life.” The same emi- 
nent autlioritv tells us in “The Pleasures of 
' Life” that he has been subjected to some good- 
natured banter for having said that he looked 
forward to a time when English artisans and 
mechanics would be great readers. 

‘One would think,” writes that profound 
scholar, Archbishop Whately, “that the Christ- 
ina, above all other men, would be rich” in the 
brotherly feeling of tolerance of other people’s 
opinions. But he finds to his regret that that 
is not the case i “If love of Christ unites, love 
of dogma divides, and it is rare to find the one 
affection uncontaminated by the other.” Such,' 
then, is the net result, so far, of Ghristtanit;i( 





wbiob professes jto be the universtd religion , of 
the future* 

We have already referred to the claitns of 
•CbristiaDity in regard to the art of healing. 
Sir William W. Hunter states that ancient 
Hindu medicine “dealt with the whole area of , 
of the science,” that the surgery of the ancient 
Indian physicians was bold and skilful,” that ■ 
•those men were expert in midwifery, and that . 
“considerable advances were also made in 
vctcriuarv science.” He further states that 

* f> 

the best era of Indian medicine synchronized 
with the ascendancy of Buddhism (250 B. C. 
to 600 A. C.) which arose out of Hinduism as a 
protestant or reforming religion. 

England, of all the countries of the West, 
has generally “flourished great and free”, but 
even she has often been reduced to ‘ a fen of 
stagnant waters’’ under the benumbing influence 
of religion. Writing in 188- in his “History of 
the Criminal Law," Mr. Justice Stephen said 
that the so-called offences against religion can- 
not properly be treded under the heul of crimi- 
nal law, but that prosecutions for such offences, 
“are still theoretically possible in a few cases, 
but they have in practice become all but entire^ 
ly obsolete.” (Vol. 11., p. 696). As a matter 




mm persecmtion' lor -oiaspaemjr” 
.through the. eighteenth and nineteenth 
Wnturies, as Mr. Chapman Cohen tells us in his 
'’^Blasphemy— a Plea for Religious Equality” 
^^ndon: The Pioneer Press, 1922). .Mr. Cohen 
Itates that Tindall, Mandeville, Woolston (for 
ig^imiug that the Bible miracles must be taken 
an allegorical sense), Peter Annet (at seventy 
years of age for criticizing the Pentateuch), 
VHh many others, were condemned to more or 
less brutal punisliments for this purely law«mado 
crime. At the beginning of tbe nineteenth cen- 
tury a brave m vn, Richard Carlile, spent more 
than nine years in Christian gaols for the offence 
o£, sellipg Thomas Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason”, a 
bopk of great merit which is freely sold at tbe 
present day and the substantial truth of which 
ianow admitted by many intelligent preachers 
of religion. We intend to refer in a later chapter 
tb the cruel incarceration of that heroic English 
BSUW»i George Jacob Holyoake. 



XIII. ERRORS IN RELIGIONv 


The want of looking into the evidence 
one's belief is common to people in relation ^ 
religion. Ordinary people arc too indolent 
verify assertions contained in books with whk|j||ifi 
they are familiar. The Rev. James Granbrook/ 

i 

who was a preacher much in advance of his tiOMi;^ 
recognised this fact. He said : “The gre^l''' 
masses of the people are led along by thelif* 
leaders with the same tameness as ever they ^ 
were. And they ever will be so until each ode ’ 
has learned to believe no doctrine, statement and* 
alleged fact or proposition wliatover until it h »» 
been proved by evidence which appears sufft* 
cient to hirabelf.'' Plato said: “Let us follow 
the argument wheresoever it leads.” That rc* 
presents the true scientific method. The atfei» 
tude of the Church has invariably been the 
verse, as evidenced by its treatment of such faC^ 
as the heliocentric doctrine and the antiquity of 
mdn. The poor despised heathen may well dsli!^ 
himself — How is it possible for the great nations': 
>of the West who can invent and makelofl93i& 
saotives, watches, motor oars, flying machittf^ 
i^hR'/tke wonderful machinery of Europoi|^ 
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, to be able to believe in the existence of 

^devils ? No one can be a believer in the 
'Bible— the Old and the New Testament— with- 
nut believing in the existence of devils. 

“There should be no toleration of opinions 
which cannot stand the daylight of evidence and 
•the siftings of experience,” says Professor 
W. Knight in his “Scotch Sermons.” “False- 
hood,” says Maz/^ini, “is the art of cowards. 
Credulity without examination is the practice of 
idiots.” Such virile notions are, however, utter- 
ly repugnant to the Churches which are meti- 
culously scrupulous about unswerving adherence 
to what is laid down in the Word of God. The 
^ Church of Rome is over-scrupulous in this res- 
pect. We are told in the Preface to the Catho- 
lic Bible ; “To guard against error it was judged 
necessary to forbid the reading of Scriptures in 
the vulgar langmiges without the permission of 
spiritual guides.” In 1713 Pope Clement XI 
had condemned the use of the Catholic Bible 
which is in Latin ) by the laity, and it was in 
1757 ' that the Holy See authorised vernacular 
Vi^sions, accompanied with orthodox comments, 
»,(Sec ‘‘The Spanish Inquisition”by C .T. Gorham.) 
How could the priests, who are 8U|)erstitiou8 to- 
|ihe marrow every man of them, bp expected t0» 
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l^vise their convictions in the light of progress* 
ive evidence, verifying them by more and more 
adequate tests, as all reasonable men should do ? 
"The freer our thought can be the better, if its 
fettei'a are only custom, convention and tradU 
tlon. It should be our aim to penetrate Irom the 
seeming to the real, and to be freed from il- 
lusions.” Such are the views of Professor Knight. 
But such heUthy notions militate violently 
against the sickly traditions of the Church. 

The pagan Greeks and Romans had fostered 
education ; the schools of Athens were suppress- 
ed by the Christian emperor Justinian. The 
historian Gibbon shows how the Church fostered 
the growth of superstition which '‘seriously 
affected the re<ison, faith and morals of tlie 
Christians. Their credulity debased and vitiated 
the faculties of the mind ; they corrupted the 
evidence of history, and superstition gradually 
extinguished the hostile light of philosophy and 
science.” 

The primitive Christians who borrowed many 
of their religious ideas from the Jews were 
strictly non-idolatrous. But their religion dry- 
nursed su^rstition and in the eighth century an 
orthodox Synod decided in favour of images, 
.ihe violent epistles of Pope Gkegor y 11 ( so 
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U8 ) a« 8 ert 04 fctiiatln»ii|f€»'Vdr<};|c«^’ 
’^l^f^fttations, which had been in ttcc since 
""^^bstolic times. 

jXet us refer to one of the effects of Bible 


teaching, to wit, the words, “Thou shalt not 
.■$ulfer a witch to live.” (E". xxii.) Upon this 
and by its authority, and on the inexorable 
1>rihciple that the Bible can do no wrong, thou- 
fldfids of old, feeble and perfectly innocent 
women were tortured and put to death in Christ- 
^tidotn, The Pope, in 1484, encouraged the 
lu^tsition, (the most terrible engine of oppres- 
^Sjion which the ingenuity of man has devised) to 
talce action. Later, the Protestants were 
•e^U&lly alert. It is estimated that 300,000 per- 
were put to death as witches in 200 years. 
mn Wesley, the founder of Methodism, who 
was a believer in devils, nailed his faith to witch- 


‘‘The giving up of witchcraft is, in effect, 
giving up the Bible,” he said, relying on Ex 
XSii, 18. The last trial for witches in England 
<tooit |>lao6 in 1712, the last execution in Scot- 
llendlh 1722. The English law of 1603 against 
VlfItObins was only repealed in 1735. But even 
1b disbelief in witches was accounted athe* 
<|phn Wesley. The Dean of Mandiester 
at the Ohu?oh Qong^^s* 4,^9, jaihi* 
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the ChristiAn Church was the record ofthetl‘^|k!|«^ 
merit of witchcraft in obedience to li plain pi^ 
•cept of the Old Testament. The Old Testambat* 
necromancer was probably not fa” removed from, 
the witch-doctor of modern Africa, and was as 
evil a person.” The historian, Lecky, writes^ 
“It is impossible to leave the history of witchora|l(j 
without reflecting how vast an amount of suffeir* 
ing has, in at least this respect, been removed by 
the progress of a rationalistic civilization.” 

Many irrational beliefs have sprung from the' 
Bible and from the Christian Church. Sabbath- 
observance is one of them. It is based on the 
Biblical stpry of the omnipotent Diety having 
got tired after his laborious work of creation 
which occupied six days (three of which occuiN', 
red before the sun was brought into existence td 
afford light to the earth) rested on the seventh 
day, which he blessed and sanctified. The Bible 
made the offence of violation of the Sabbath^ 
punishable with death. The Bible was strictly^ 
followed by the great Catholic Church up to the 
time of the Inquisition. Buckle states in 
‘‘History of Civilization”: “After the Beforma^* 
tiO]i«.|funday rest was enforced by lawinBng^^ 
1^' people who worked or amnsed th^» 
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selves on Sunday were liable to be fined) set in 
tbe stocks or imprisoned. In Scotland it was a 
sin to walk, to sit at your door, or water the 
J[ail in your garden on Sunday.” (Vol. III. p. 
265). We have it from the same authority that 
the Scotch clergy did not hesitate to teach that 
“on that day it was sinful to save a vessel in dis* 
tress, and that it w.vs a proof of religion to leave 
ship and crew to perish.” (p. 276). Thi* author- 
ess of “Penalties Upon Opinion’’ tells us that 
people were sent to prison for staying away from 
Church without satisfictory excuse so late as 
1842. In September 1921 Bishop Wclldon de- 
plored the growing laxity in the observance of 
Sunday in England. Society, he said, had come 
almost to ignore Sun lay as a diy of worship 
’^'The problem which lies before the Church,” 
he concluded, “is how to try to get men out of 
the street into the Church.” He had occasion to 
make the same complaint when he was Bishop of 
Calcutta. It is a hopeless case for the Church, 
which is being overwhelmed by the rising tide of 
Bationalism. A definite step in advance has just 
been taken (1922) by the London County Council 
which has decided to allow games in the London 
parks on Sundays, The decision has been 
welcomed ,by thousands as a triumph ol sanity. 
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Old beliefs, however, die a slow deatli. It is 
not so long since, wrote the Statesman (May X5, 
1923) the use of instrumental music in the 
churches furnished a subject of keen debate^ in 
the north-eastern corner of Ireland, although 
the controversy would have seemed archaic in 
England. Now, we are further told, a faithful 
remnant amongst the members of the Portrush 
Golf Club have testified against the playing of 
golf on Sundays. Tlie majority of this Club 
adopted a rule permitting Sunday play, whereon 
the straitersect appealed to the law courts (civil), 
citing a Statute of William III by which Sunday 
games were prohibited. The judge of the Olian* 
eery Division at Belfast has held that if playing 
golf on Sunday wore considered a crime in Ulster 
the issue should be decided in a criminal court. 

Catholics and Protestants have alike carried 
their Sabbatarian zeal to absurd lengths. Sir 
Arthur Helps speaks in “Companions of my 
Solitude” of the pendulous folly of mankind 
oscillating as far in one direction as it comes 
from the other ; and he holds that “an absurd 
Puriten is only a correlative to a wicked Pc^,” 
Me refers in particular to the post-office regu- 
latunia (introduced, in England by the Puritaus)* 
**whi<di did not allow letters to go out from 
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country places, or to bo deliyered at such places, 
•on a Sunday.** 

The eating of meat on Friday was held to 
be a sin. It was regarded as an olfence for 
which, late in the Middle Ages, a man was 
.burnt alive. Take the sale of Indulgences in 
.the Ghurcli of Home. Licenses authorising 
priests to grant pardons of sins were issued to 
tho clergy of all ranks, aud were sold to the 
highest bidders. The fortunate possessor of 
an Indulgence w.is reinstated in the innocence 
of childhood, and assured at death of an im- 
raodiato entry into Paradise. As Gorham 
observes, the effect upon an ignorant population 
may bo judged from their impression that an 
Indulgence rendered unnecessary the abandon- 
ment of sin and the practice of morality. 

Relic worship as it prevailed during medieval 
times is another instviice of sanity gone astray. 
The bones of a venerated saint were believed to 
exist at many different spots simultaneously 
and it has been stated that pieces from the 
identical Cross on which Christ was crucified 
Were numerous enough to build a large vessel. 
According to Draper ; “There were several 
abbeys that possessed our Saviour’s crown of 
thorns. Eleven bad the lance which' pierced 
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his side. If any person was adventurous enough 
to suggest that these could not all bo authentic) 
he would have been denounced as an atheist. 
During the Holy Wars the Templar-Knights 
had driven a profitable commerce by bringing 
from Jeiusalem to the crusading armies bottles- 
of the milk of the blessed Viririn, which they sold 
for enormous sums. These bottles were pre* 
served with pious care in m.iny of the great 
religious establishments. But perhaps none 
of these impostures surp.issed in audacity that 
offered by a monastery in .Ter\isalem, which* 
presented to the beholder one of the fingers 
of the Holy Ghost.” (‘‘Conflict between Reli- 
gion and Science,” p. 270). The uses to which' 
these sacred relics were put find an illustration 
in an incident related by Hallam concerning 
Robert, King of Branco (996). This King, we are 
told “perceiving how frequently men forswore 
themselves upon the relics of the saints, and less- 
shocked apparently at the crime than at the 
sacrilege, caused an empty reliquary of crystals 
to be used, that those who touched it might 
incur less guilt in fact though not in intention.' 
Such an anecdote characterises both the man* 
and the times.” (“View of the. State of Europe' 
during the Middle Ages.” Vol. III., p. 861 ). 
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A.n English paper recently referred to an 
instance of Christian superstition concerning 
some legendary flowers. Tradition and legend 
have, we are told, furnished the Holy manger 
in the stable at Bethlehem with many flowers 
and grasses. The sainfoin or lucerne takes its 
name of “uhe holy hay” from the old story that 

it decked the manger-bed, 

Arid blossomed round the Saviour’s he id. 

It is a remarkable f<i,ct that religion holds 
fullest sway in those p.irts of Great Britain 
which are farthest away from the inlluence of 
civilisation and which are the least advanced 
iutellectaally. We hear oftener of religious 
outbursts in the remote provinces than in the 
leading towns. A religious revival h.is recently 
begun in the flsliiug places on the Moray Eirth 
in Scotland where all forms of sport have been 
banned football being singled out as ‘’the agent 
of the Devil ” 

The Bible incalcates belief in supernatural 
beings. The powers of darkness find a large 
pLce in the Old restament. Christianity clearly 
roognises the evistence of angels and devils. 
When the Church of Home was in power in 
Europe the popuLu* belief in witches gave em- 
ployment to uumeroas exorcists. The Calvi- 
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nists, while they believed in witchcraft, despised 
the ceremonies of Rome and asserted that she 
cast out devils through the aid of Beelzebub. 
Sir Walter Scott appears to have held the be- 
lief that before the Deluge men communicated 
with spiritual beings, and that after the flood 
man’s span of life was shortened and his oppor- 
tunities for such communication diminished. 

Reference has already been made (see p. 33) 
to the extremely meagre Biblical record of the 
life and teachings of Christ. This has afforded 
ample opportunity for speculative dogmatizing. 
At the same time the churches are bewildered 
on many points of vital importance. Thus the 
Epiphany ( Jiuu* 9, ]923 ) Avhich represents the 
views of the Church of England, lias heen driven 
to speculate that “it is quite possible” that non- 
Christians who have led a good life but who have 
not learnt about the Christian plan of salvation 
during this life “will receive the revelation of 
Him in that state to which their souls pass after 
death.” The pious editor is constrained to admit 
that the revealed Scripture affords no help on 
the point. Nevertheless, the Church of England 
has framed a definite Article of Faith which 
invokes a curse on those who “presume to say” 
that it is possible for an honest non-Christian to 
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attain salvation except through Jesus Christ. 
Many attempts have been made^ since the days 
of the oecumenical councils which produced the 
Bible,, to compile a fuller record of the 
doings of Christ. Referring to the latest attempt 
by Papini ' “Story of Christ” ) Dean Inge has- 
observed that “materials for a biography are 
miserably scanty, and some of these are not 
scientific history as we understand it. No new 
documents have come to light or are ever likely 
to come to light.” 

Shakespeare, whose mind was free from all 
narrowness, has stated in words true as steel 

that 

In religion 

What damned erroi but some sober brow 
Will bles^ M and approve it with a teKr. 

There can be no doubt that Shakespeare 
assigned a very high place to reason, of which* 
he said : 

Sure he that made us with such laige discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused. 



XIV. GENERAL TENDENCIES 


The Cliristian Church has been often opposed 
to intellectual development. Draper says of the 
llomaii ecclesiastical system that it proposed to 
cultivate the morals but it crushed the mind. 
Lecky writes : “Until the seventeenth century 
every mental discussion which philosophy pro- 
nounces to he essential to a lej^itimate research 
was almost uniformly branded as a sin, and a 
large proportion of the most deadly intellectual 
vices were inculcated as virtues.” ( “Tlistory of 
the llise and Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe.)” 

The Protestant Churches do not appear to be 
free from blame. As Gorham tells us, the Pro- 
testant Reformers gave up Trans\d)stantiation, 
the worshij) of the Virgin Mary and the Saints, 
the veneration of relics, and faith in daily miriV* 
cles which are still believed in by Catholics ; 
but they clung to the belief in demonaical posses- 
sion and the verbal inspiration of the Bible. The 
atrocities associated with witchcraft were only 
possible because the Reformers held the Bible 
to be above reason. Major Evans Bell wrote 
about eighty years ago : “Although modem 

10 
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Protestantism has never pretended to miraculous 
powers, yet Protestant pious frauds have always 
abounded and abound in tlie present day. It is 
a gross fraud to gloss over and conceal the in- 
famous character and obviously interested mo- 
tives of many of the princij)al actors of the lie- 
formation, in England particularly, as Protestant 
writers have done. Awful interpositions of Pro- 
vidence, exaggerated and fictitious accounts ot 
death-bed scenes, both of believers and infidels, 
the lying rejiorts of missionari(‘s, <iud in parti- 
cular, the long evangelic il sp(‘cehes they are so 
fond of putting into the mouths ot tlu'ir con- 
verts, are instances of Protestant pious frauds.” 
(“The Task ot To-da\”). V recent instance in 
point was turnished in the Conway jMemorial 

lecture on “Mvstieism and the WaA Out” deli- 

• » 

vered in March 1 )a Dr. Tuckett, Fellow ol 
Fniversity College, London : “Tn 1816 tin* 
Bishop of London wrote a pamphlet, in which 
he stated that Lord Hoberts shortly before be 
died WTote a letter to a friend in which he said: 
“We have got the men, w^e have got the guns, 
we have got the money ; what we now want is 
a nation on its knees.” Mr. Horatio Bottomley 
saw this and wrote to the Bishop to as^ where 
he could find the letter. The Bishop replied on 
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^^ovember 11, 1916, and referred him to Canon 
Burroughs, of Hertford College, Oxford, who 
had published the story in a book of sermons. 
Canon Biirrouglis admitted that he had never 
seen such a letter, but said that he had hoard 
of it from Dr. Richardson, of the CImrch Army 
Headtpiarters, Dr. llichardson was then a2)j)lied 
to, and courteously r<‘plied that some visitor to 
C. A. II. had told him about such a letter ; 
and he advised Mr. Bottomley to write to a 
well-known memlxu’ of Lord Roberts’s family, 
Mr, Bottomley did so, and received a reply au- 
thorizin';- him to stat(* that there was not a word 
of truth in the story. Vet, after this, tin* Bi- 
shop) of London issucil a hook, entitled “Cleans- 
ing London” in which he wrote: ‘We have got 
the guns, we have got the men, wm have got 
the munitions ; and what we want is a nation 
on its kuei's, cried Lord Boherts with his latest 
breath.’ Comment is needless.” 

Stories of deathbed repentance and 
eschatological utterances tlattciing to Christian 
sentiment often emanate from, and are made 
much of, in religious circles in the West. Mr 
Gorham the able E. P. Secretary has eltec- 
tiiTeiy exposed the fiction of Darwin’s conver- 
sion just prior to his deatih, and has al^w) 
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refuted a similar allegation regarding Huxley 
in a recent R. P. A. publication entitled — 
“Was Darwin a Christian” ? 

The cause of truth has often languished in 
Christendom. “The Greek fathers,” writes 
Cardinal Newman, “thought tliat wlien there 
was skjusta caufta, an untruth need not ho a lie.” 
Chrysostom, one of tlie greatest of the Greek 
fathers, lays down the following priiieiple of con- 
duct in his work ‘‘On the Prie.stliood” : “Wo 
may find the use of deceit to he great and need- 
ful, not only in war hut also in peace, and not in 
affairs of state only hut also at home— hy the 
husband towards the wife, and hy the wife to- 
wards her husband, and hv the father towards 
the son, and hy friend towards friend, and even 
by children towards a father.” Thus does it 
happen, as a distinguished modern writer, Mr. 
George Santayana, has put it, that “religion too 
often debauches the morality it comes to SJinc- 
tion, and impedes the science it ought to fulfil.” 
(‘ The Life of Ileason ; or, The Phases of Hximan 
Progress,”) 

W e learn from Guizot that in 855 the pro- 
vincial synod of Valence, consisting of eighteen 
bishops and many clergy, blamed the gustom of 
taking the oath in judicial proceedings, because 
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it necessarily led to perjury. (“The History of 
Civilisation,” Vol. H p. 496.”) It is a sad com- 
mentary on the effects of eight centuries of dog- 
matic Christian teaching. Mr. Frank Pcrrycosto 
has in liis hook on “The Inlluence of lleligiou 
upon Truthfulness” produced a mass of evidence 
wliieh proves to demonstration that the Christ- 
ian Church has systematically worked hard to 
deprave the very sense ot truth in the sphere of 
intellectual impiiry. lie points out how that 
Church has everted all its power to stifle all 
douht and impiiry in favour ol blind, unreason- 
ing helief and how by endeavouring to substitute 
a grossly immoral prudential calculation for a 
dispassionate logical incpiiry it has demoralised 
its followers. In these aspects “the teaching of 
Christianity was a polar antithesis to that of tlie 
grt'at Pagan moralists and iihilosophers, who 
loved truth <vs no lervid churchman perhaps over 
can love lier.” Lecky writes: “Certainly what- 
ever opinion may be held concerning the general 
tendencies of the last three centurie» It is im- 
possible t j deny the extraordinary diffusion of 
a truthful spirit as manifested both in the in- 
creased intolerance of what is false and in the 
increased suspicion of what is doubtful. This 
has been, one of the general resujits of advancing 
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civilisation to which all intellectual influences 
have converged, but the improvement may be 
said lo date more especially from the writings 
of the great seeular philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century.” Mr. Perrycoste says pr.icti- 
cally the same thing : “It is obvious that the 
standard of literary honesty is now at a level 
far higher than any it his ever previously 
attained in Christendom. AVhat is the expla- 
nation of the fact ? We need not hesitate one 
moment in referring tlie improvement to two 
co-acting agencies —namely, the study of physi- 
(Jill science and the labours of the great scholars 
and critics of the last three centuries.” 

“We have all lieard,” writes Mr. Charles 
Gorham in the ll. /'. A. Annual for T.)J2, “that 
the Bible is the source of Kugland’.s greatness.” 
That is as untrue as any other popular fallacy. 
The liberties of Englishmen have been won by 
men some of whom were pious, some with the 
minimum of religious belief. In both the do- 
minant motive was the desire for secular wel- 
fare. As for the liberties of Englishwomen, one 
may ask incidentally to what extent religion 
went in advance of public opinion. The apostle 
Paul’s views on that point supply an answer. 
The degree in, which commercial enterprise^ 
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literary genius, and sciuntiilc discovery have 
been actuated by religious motives is so small 
that it may be disregarded,” The expansion 
ol England is faithfully depicted in the follow- 
ing allusion to the Pilgrim Fathers in an Ame- 
rican book ; 

‘ 1 !icy feU on ilu ir knees 

Aiul then on the ahorigineh.'* 

A ‘••lance at the history of Fiigland would 
show how the Churcli has atfected the develop- 
ment of the Fnglish people. As Professor Tout 
tells us the Cliurch had been tluj greatest insti- 
tution of the Middle Ages. But it had long 
been in a state of decay. Tiie corruption of the 
head of the Church — the Pope — “was but the 
sign of the decay of the members.” Among 
tile people, sajs Professor Tout, there was much 
superstition. “The clergy (lie adds) were largely 
indifferent or hostile to the movements of re- 
form.” It was not through following in the 
foot-steps of the German religious reformer 
Luther that the English Reformation began, 
but from the self-will and violence of Henry 
VIII. During the Renascence it was usual for 
young Englishmen to go abroad, especially to 
Italy, the traditional centre of European culture, 
to complete their education* Lovers of old 
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ways (so Professor Tout tells us) complained 
that many Englishmen got more harm than 
good from their foreign experience, and de- 
nounced the profligacy and irreligion that too 
often made tlie “Italianate Englishman a devil 
incarnate.” (Jne remark ible feature of the 
nineteentli century has been the great growth 
of the Roman Catholic Cburcli iu England, 
helpel forward “by the longing of many to find 
rest from a troubled ;md see])tical age in the 
bosom of an infallible Cbuvcb.” (Professor 
Tout). This reactionary spirit which shoAvs it- 
self from time to time in the West in religious 
rcA'ival is an indicatio ' of the persistence of the 
unhealthy inllueuoe of the Churches. 

While SAvearing in some recruits at Potsdam 
before the Greai War that very religious poten- 
tate, the German Kaiser, told them that “only 
good Christians can be soldiers.” He Avas quite 
right as to the general tendency of Christianity. 
In 1900 the Kaiser very appropriately adjured 
his Christian soldiers, Avho Avere under marching 

orders, to act towards the Chinese as the Huns 

« 

of Aitila had acted in Europe. The majority of 
soldiers and statesmen of the West are firm 
believers in the doctrine of force. Ealph Waldo 
EmeiiSon writes in. his essay on Politics : “We 
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foolish people still rely on force, not yet learning 
that torce can only bring us force, as hate brings 
hate.” 

The close connection between ignorance and 
religionism has found a recent illustration in 
Kentucky, one of the Southern States of Ame- 
rica, where as a result of the prevalence of anti- 
Darwinism the teaching of eM)lution in the 
schools has been prohibited. The Southern 
States formed the strong-hold of Negro slavery 
down to ISO.*}, and it is there that thatdark society 
of reaction, the Ivu-Klux-lvlan, has found its 
favourite borne. A famous American lady has 
informed Mr. Macleod Yearslev, the author of 
that charming hook, “The Story of the Bible,” 
that the South is scarcely clear of medievalism, 
and that “its vvhohj psychic environment was 
narrow — cabined, cribbed, conlined. New things, 
new learning, could not llourish in such a soil. 
Brought up in the tenets of a Christianity of the 
most rigid type, holding human life cheap, rid- 
dled with deadly family feuds and the grossest 
superstition, Southern life lias yet to emerge 
from the darkness of ignorance into the light of 
modern ideas.” All manner of gasconading 
things are said of Christianity by its advocates, 
hut as a matter of cold fact that religion is 
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associated with a spirit of conservation as narrow 
as that of any other oriental religion which 
came into existence either before or after it. 

The Great War was, from the Christian point 
of view, a cleansing process. Eut the Jlev. W. 
E. S. Holland regretfully observes (in ‘’The 
Goal of India”) that tin* Uantexr of his Christ- 
ian countrymen remains as before. He thus 
states his own experienci* : ‘‘Wlu'never I have 
come across a case of more than ordinary ])itter- 
ness in an Indian, I have almost always discover- 
ed it to date from some rudeness exj)crienced 
at the hands of an Knglishman when travelling 
on the railway, or from some long wait standing 
outside a s^ihib’s bungalow. ( The English visit- 
or is, of course, sbowii straight in.)” Are we 
to take such national traits as the product of 
the sweet and gentle religion of Christ ? 



XV. MATiiRlAL PROGRESS. 


Scientilic invoiitions do not appear to liavo 
received much support from the Churcli. Steam 
engines came into existence early in the 
eighteenth century. One of the first steam 
vessels was tliat constructed by Dr. Papin, a 
French pliysici in in ilanover. It was not much 
of a success. The invention was considered so 
monstrous and so dangerous to other era It that 
it was soon broken up by an angry inoh of boat- 
men and the doctor did not repeat the experi- 
ment. Successful steam navigation is associated 
with the narm; of Fulton wlio a])peared about 
a hundred years later. Mr. .Stanley M. Arthurs 
said in Scribner's Ma(jaziae (March, ]5)12) that 
the new phenomenon roused ranch alarm in 
the breasts of the consi'rvative. “The supers- 
titious still believed ^wrote Mr. Arthurs) that 
the power engendered by fire and water 
belonged to the devil.” It shocked pious people 
to see men using railway engines which ran 
faster than the wind. Mr. Oliver Osborne writes : 
“History, they say, repeats itself, and in the 
matter of railways it certainly does, for the old 
school of Dutchmen in Soutji Africa exhibited 
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all tUo prejudice to the iron horse that Gleorge 
Stephoiisou li.id to cjiiteud agaiust iu this coua- 
try.” (•‘The Other Man and Myself,” London : 
1892). Mrs. H. B. Bonner says in “Belief, Make- 
belief and Unbelief” : “In 1812 when the Comet 
began to m ike tours of the Kyles of Bute and 
the Orinan Canal, one of the skippisrs of the fly- 
boats which fre(iuent tliose parts piped his ship’s 
company — a man and a boy — on deck and told 
them to kneel down and thank God that ye 
sail with the Almighty’s ain wind, and no’ wi’ 
the De’il’s ain fire and brimstone like that 
spluttering thing there • -We heir no objection 
to aviation in tin's heretic il twentieth century ; 
but a hundred and fifty years ago, when haloons 
were a novelty, there were plenty of pious people 
who thought with the poet Cowper that ‘if a 
power to convey himself from place to place like 
a bird would have been good for man, liis Maker 
would have formed liimself witli sucli a capacity. 
As he did not do so Cowper thought the man 
convicted of dying ought to be pun ished with 
death.” In the first half of the nineteenth 
century, Gorham tells us, many religions per- 
sons objected to the introduction of railways “as 
flying in the face of Providence,” and even in 
•our own time aqcidents are still sometimes 
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regarded as due to Divine decree. It was stated 
lately (August, 1922) in an English paper that 
it is widely believed in Itomau Catholic Belfast 
that the “Titanic’s” doom was sealed because 
she left the slips with the words ‘To hell with 
the Pope’ chalked on every ])late by zealous 
Orange shipwrights. 

Tlie taking of a census of the pojmlation was 
at one time regarded as sacrilegious in view 
of David’s sad experience as narrated in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. The tirst attempt at an enumeration 
of the British })eople was made in 1753 when 
Mr. Potter, M.P., introduced a Census Bill. It 
excited a good deal of opposition, and although 
it passed through the House of Commons it was 
finally thrown out by the Upper House. Mr. 
Matthew llidley opposed the Bill vehemently 
as an impious proceeding and drew a gloomy 
picture of the mental condition of his constitu- 
ents who ‘'looked upon the proposal as ominous, 
and feared lest some great public misfortune or 
an epidemical distemper should follow the 
numbering.” The project was not revived until 
the end of the eighteenth century. The use of 
fanning mills for winnowing grain was denounc- 
ed as contrary to the text, “the wind blowetb 
where it listeth.” , 
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The lightening conductor was invented by 
Benjamin Franklin, who began his experiments 
in ]752. Says Gorham: “This invention, so 
beneficial to humanity in general and the clerical 
order in parlicuiar, was at first so strongh 
objected to by the godly that earthquakes were 
asserted to have l)eeoine fre([iieul, owing to the 
erection of liglitening rods.” 

Professor A. 0. White writes; “At the appear- 
ance of a comet we constantly sei* all Christen- 
dom, from pope to peasant, instead of trying to 
avert war by wis(‘ statesmanship, pestihuice by 
observation and reason, and famine by skilful 
econornv, whining befoi-e fetishes, trving to 
bribe them to rcmo\e these signs of God\ 
wrath, and planning to wreak this supposed 
wrath of God upon unbelievers.” (“History of 
the Warfare of Science with Tlieologv,’' 
Macmillan). In the fitteodh century a pope 
ordered public [)rayors for the removal of 
Halley’s Comet, and Inither fully sharbd tin* 
the general opinion that these phenomena 
were portents of calamity. It is instructive, 
as Gorham says, to contrast the ignorant 
frenzy of Christians with the calm rationality of 
the pagan Seneca, who pr^edicted that comets 
would be found explicable by natural law\ 
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When printing was invented it was hated 
by the Church as the black art. Mr. W. D. 
Wallis of the University of Pennsylvania wrote 
a short time ago in the Journal of Race 
Development'. “In some parts of Europe forks 
were considered a us(dess luxux’y and sinfui in- 
dulgence, and were for a lony time under the 
ban o( clerics, Tn fh'rinany the ordinary 
pcoj)Ie regarded the inno\ation as an absiird 
.Ulectation, wliile the clerics considered them 
an insult to Providence' wlio had ghen nuui 
wholesome food which lie ought not to be 
isliamed to touch with his lingers.” 

Pishop Wi'lldon (Dean of Manchester) in the 
course ('f a lecture on “Some Changes in the 
Scicial Habits ol tiu' People of England” at the 
Manchester Athemeum e.irly in lt)OS ri'fi'rred 
to the strenuous opposition which e\ery improvi'- 
ment of iiigher civ ili/<ition had to face in that 
Ch) istian counti V. Holinslied, the Elizabethan 
chronicler, spoke ol the new-fangled notion 
which allowed smoke to escape up a given 
channel instead of througli the cracks and crevi- 
ces of a house’s walls. John Wesley ascribed 
most of the evils of a degenerate age to the 
practice of drinking tea. Matches were called 
lucifers because thev were thought to he con- 
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nected with, the Evil One. Even the use of 
anesthetics, one of science’s greatest discoveries 
was fought against. One of the most marked 
aspects of the progress of civilization was, he 
thought, the increase of humanity. The last 
advertisement of the sale of a slave in England 
appeared as recently as November 11, 1771, in 
the Birmingham Cruzette^ {Vide repoi’t of 
Bishop Welldon’s lecture reproduced from the 
Manchester Guardian in the Statesman, Eeb- 
I’uary 23, 1P08). 

Morley in his “Life of Gladstone” has afford- 
ed clear glimpses of the power of the Roman 
Church about sixty years ago, when the Pope by 
the dark Syllabus of 1 801 condemned free speech, 
a free press, liberty of conscience, toleration of 
nonconformity, the free study, of civil and philo- 
sophic things iiidependcntly of Church authority, 
marriage unless sacramentally contracted, and 
all definition by the state of the civil rights of 
the Church. (Vol, II. p. 121). Gladstone him- 
self has recorded, in 1876, his views regarding 
the “upper ten thousand” of Protestant England; 
“From this body there has never on any occa- 
sion within my memory proceeded the impulse 
that has prompted and finally achieved, any of 
the great measures which in the last half century 
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have contributed so much to the fame* and happi* 
ness of England. They did not emancipate dis* 
senters, Roman Catholics, and Jews. They did 
not reform the parliament. They did not liber- 
ate the negro slave. Tliey did not abolish the 
corn law. They did not take the taxes off the 
press.” 

Of the Syllabus of 1864 wc are told by Bean 
Inge in an article in the Eieuing Standard (May, 
1923) that the Pope pronounced that “if any one 
says that the Roman Pontiff can and ought to 
reconcile himself with progress and liberalism 
and modern civiliication, let him be anathema.” 

There was a strange exhibition of a reaction- 
ary spirit shortly herorc the Oreat War broke 
out. A C. M. S. missionary carried on a furi- 
ous agitation against the Turkish Government 
which proposed to provide the town of Jerusa- 
lem with electric lights and a tramway and also 
to open a tram line from Jerusalem to Beth- 
lehem. The pious agitator condemned the pro- 
posal as it would “be positively near to pro- 
fanity and a Roman Catholic Father described 
it as “utterly abhorrent.” 

The progress of knowledge has been seriously 
retarded by religion. It is hardly half acentmry 
since Herschel discovered that the stars move ^ 
n 
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and it is less than a century since Europeans 
began to have a general glimmering of popular 
astronomy. It has been stated by M. Camille 
Elammarion, the great Erencli astronomer, that 
academicians denied the existence of meteorites 
until 1803. Belief in the sympathies of the 
planets with metals and in the virtues of the 
divining rod as well as fantastic alchemical no- 
tions prevailed in the middle ages in Europe. 

The enlightened notion of a republic of 
letters, carrying with it the idea of a community 
of literary men associated together on terms of 
perfect equality irrespective of race, creed or 
colour, is altogether repugnant to Christianity. 
A huge Chinese Wall of partition divides biblical 
or sacred literature from profane writings, and 
sacred authors from profane writers. Profanity 
connotes the desecration and pollution of sacred 
things, like the profanation of the Sabbath, and 
is associated in the history of Europe with terri- 
ble pains and penalties. 

Dr. M. K. Webb shows (in “The Church and 
the People”) how even as recently as 1799 a re- 
pressive law was passed in England forbidding 
combinations of workmen for any purpose what- 
ever ; and how only in 1825 the hours of work 
. for factory children were limited to 69 a week. 
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Dr. Adam Clarke has testified that the “bar- 
barous Christians” of the thirtecntli century 
were more destructive to literature and works of 
art than were the Turks themselves. Lady Cook 
wrote : “The Church was Ion" the deadly enemy 
of all learnin" except its own, and her monks 
effaced thousands of precious parchment manus- 
cripts— -works of "enius — to pre])are them for the 
ridiculous legends of the .saints. Roman Catho- 
lics burnt the writings of the Protestants and 
sometimes the writers, and Protestants not only 
retaliated, hut occasionally treated their non- 
conforming brethren, with their hooks, in a simi- 
lar manner.” {The Indian Daily NewS^ April 
19, 1897). 

The effect of reason on popular faith has been 
very gracefully expressed by Samuel Rogers in 
the couplet : 

Let but one beam of sober reason play, 

And fancy's fairy frostwork melts away. 



XVI. SOME EFFECTS OF BIBLIOLATRT. 

The belief in devils, based as it is on the life 
, and teachings of Christ, is commonly held by 
all who have faith in the triune Godhead. Lord 
Avebury writes : “We who are fortunate 
enough to live in this comparatively enlightened 
century hardly realise how our ancestors 
suffered from their belief in the existence of 
mysterious and malevolent beings ; how their 
life Was embittered and overshadowed by these 
awful apprehensions. As men, however, have 
risen in civilisation, their religion has risen with 
them ; they have by degrees acquired higher 
and purer conceptions of divine power.” (“The 
Pleasures of Life”.) 

' ' The missionary is so fond of making fun ol 
the heathen and infidels that he cannot endure 
that any one should have the laugh of him. 
Professor Max Muller wrote in the Fortnightly 
Review in 189G: “In 18t5 two Roman Catholic 
missionaries, Hue and Gahet, observed extra- 
ordinary resemblances between their own 
ecolesuistiail ritual and that of the Buddhist 
•priesthood of Tibet, and accounted for them by 
ascribing them to the devil.” Intelligent research 
lias already made it fairly clear tl^t the rjti]^ 
, of the early Obristian Church was borrowed 
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tfrom the East— from India, the ’ home of 
Buddhism. Mark Twain writes in “The Inno- 
•cents Abroad” : “The peculiar devotional spirit 
of the olden time, which placed a higher con- 
tidence in outward forms of worship than^in 
the watchful guarding of the heart against 
sinful thoughts and the hand against sinful 
deeds, and which believed in the protecting 
virtues of inanimate objects made holy by con- 
tact with holy things, is illustrated in a striking 
manner in one of the cemeteries of Pisa. The 
tombs are set in soil brought in ships from the 
Holy Land ages ago. To be buried in such 
ground was regarded by the ancient Pisans as 
being more potent for salvation than many 
masses purchased of the church and the vowing 
of many candles to the Virgin.” Dr. Bollinger, 
a well-known nineteenth century theologian and 
historian has said : “The highest ethical law of 
science is the love of truth, the conscientious 
search for truth, even when opposed to opinions 
we have learned to cherish.” To the average 
'Christian this rule of conduct is utterly unpala- 
table.. 

Dr. Andrew D. White has written muci 
about the grossness and superstition of the 
Middle Ages in his volumes on **The Warfare 
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of Science with Theology.” The treatment of 
insanity, which was supposed to be “demoniacal 
possession,” is thus described : “A drink for a- 
ftend-sick man, to be drunk out of a church' 
bell ; cithrife, cynoglossum, yarrow, lupin, 
flower-de-luce, 51 ’ennel, lichen, lovage. Work up 
to a drink with pure ale, sing seven masses 
over it, add garlic and holy water, and let the 
possessed sing Beati Immaculati ; then let him 
diink the dose out of a church bell, and let the 
priest sing over him the Domine Sancte Pater 
Omnipotens." (Vol. II. p, 102). The follow- 
ing instances of religious fanaticism are taken 
from the same book: “In 1760 some congrega- 
tions of Calvinistic Methodists in Wales became 
so fervent that they began leaping for joy. 
The mania spread, and gave rise to a sect 
called the ‘Jumpers.’ A similar outbreak took 
place afterwards in England, and has been 
repeated at various times and places since in 
our own country.” (Ibid, p. 1.57). 

It is recognised by many sensible people in 
the West that cremation is a better mode of 
disposing of the dead than burial. Sir A, 
Thompson says in “Modern Cremation” that 
'*by the adoption of cremation thousands of 
•^'^acres might be restored to better uses than that 
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of beeomiag the receptacle of decaying bodies.” 
But religious prejudice has so far stood in the 
way of its adoption. Dr. Andrew Wilson, who 
claims to be an earnest advocate of cremation, , 
wrote in the Illustrated Loudon News (January 
8,1898) : “Despite the fact that science has fully 
demonstrated that cremation is' the only method 
of disposing of the dead reverently and safely, 
when vve have regard to the welfare of the living, 
it is matter for surpiise that the movement does 
not progress with that speed which would gratify 
sanitarians and render life certainly better pro* 
tected from soil-infection than it is to-day.” The 
late Bishop) of Manchester, having in the course 
of duty to consecrate a cemetery, observed : 
“Here is another hundred acres of land with- 
drawn from the food-producing area of the 
country for ever. Cemeteries are becoming 
not only an inconvenience but an actual danger. 
I hold that the earth was made, not for the 
dead but for the living. No intelligent faith 
can suppose that any Cliristian doctrine is 
affected by the manner in which, or the time 
iiV' which, this mortal body of ours crumbles 
into dust.” Unfortunately the majority of 
Christians are not of this enlightened Bishop’s 
way of thinking. It was not till 1810 that the 
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^uvisls Act allowed burials in parish church* 
yards "with any Ciiristian or orderly religious 
service.” 

The annual report of the Cremation Society 
of England for 1921 shows that, while the 
initial difficulties which stood in the way of the 
movement in its early stages have been sur- 
mounted, cremation as a substitute for burial 
makes slow progress in England. Prejudice 
dies hard. 

Curious beliefs are hold by the Christians as 
by the heathen. There was a popular belief in 
England even down to the reign of Queen Anno 
that the sovereign possessed the miraculous 
power of curing scrofula by the touch. The 
disease was thus known as the Kiiiij’s evil. It 
is thus referred to in a book of sermons l)y Dr. 
George Bull, D. D., Bishop of St. David’s, 
published in 1713 : “There is still a relique 
or remainder of the primitive miraculous gift 
of healing, for some hundreds of years past 
visible in this our nation, and annexed to the 
cucoession of our Christian Kings : I mean the 
cure of that otherwise generally incurable dis- 
ease called the King’s evil. Diverse people 
desp«»rateiy labouring under it have been cured 
by the mere touch of the royal hand.” 
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The Bible has not assigned a high place to 
vv^oman. Eve the first woman introduced sin 
into a world which was free from all evil. She 
thereby incurred the displeasure of Jehovah 
who thus spoke to her: *‘1 will greatly multiply 
thy sorrow and thy conception ; in sorrow thou 
slnlt bring forth children ; and thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 
The Biblical idea was that woman “was the 
first in the transgression, therefore keep her 
in subjection.” The idea is bound up with the 
very root of the Christian conception of the 
origin of sin. Although woman appears in a 
more favourable light in the New Testament, 
the root-idea of her inferiority is still there. 
In his first epistle to Timothy, Paul the apostle 
says that the woman should “learn in silence' 
with all subjection,” that a woman should not 
be allowed to teach or to “usurp authority over 
the man” but to remain silent. In the first 
epistle of the same apostle women are ‘‘com- 
manded to be under obedience.” The old 
pagans appear to have entertained more enlight- 
ened notions regarding the position of woman. 
We are told by the English jurist Sir Henry 
Maine that the Roman lawyers had by the 
second century arrived at the idea of the 
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equality of the sexes. “Ohristiamty,” however, 
according to Sir Henry, “tended somewhat 
from the first to narrow this remarkable 
liberty.” (‘‘Ancient Law,” chap. v). As may 
be expected evil results flowed from the unjust 
treatment of women. Sir James Donaldson 
tells us; “The licentiousness of pagan Rome 
is nothing to the licentiousness of Christian 
Africa, Rome or Gaul, if we can put any 
reliance on the description of Salvian.” 
(‘•Woman : Her Position and Influence in 
Ancient Greece and Rome and among the 
early Christians,” p. 113). Christian apologists 
who compare the worst features of paganism 
with the best of Christianity will find this un- 
pleasant reading ; but history makes it perfect- 
ly clear that the prevailing attitude, in the 
earlier days of Cliristianity, with regard to 
woman was that while “man was a human 
being made for the highest and noblest pur- 
poses, woman was a female made to serve only 
one.” (Donaldson, p. 382). The Christian 
Fathers, (says Gorham) denounced woman with 
the full wealth of their vocabulary, and thus 
increased the ascetic spirit which looked upon 
her as essentially evil, and made the suppres- 
sion of natural instincts — even of every vestige 
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of family affection — the prinmpal and hardest 
duty of' every devotee. Gorham states; 
“Marriage was discouraged by the early 
Christians in proportion as they were tinged 
with the spirit of asceticism, and a general 
depreciation of the matrimonial state followed, 
which was in a marked degree unfavourable 
to morals and to family life.” Tertullian, the 
Latin father, who died early in the third 
century, adjured women to “dress in rags and 
remain in dirt as a sorrowful and penitent 
Eve,” repx'oaches for whose traditional fault 
were frequently levelhul at her daughters. 
When Christian womui desired to tetch (says 
Gorliam) they wore forbidden by St. Cyprian 
to do so. The good Christian no doubt relied 
upon ITim. II. ] 2. Augustine, we are further 
told, emphatically taught woman’s inferiority, 
and in recommending a spirit of asceticism 
urged a young man to thrust his mother aside 
and embrace the Cross. Chrysostom looked 
upon woman as a “necessary evil,” a ‘ ‘domestic* 
peril,” a “deadly fascination and calamity.** 
Lecky tells us that “in the whole . feudal 
legislation women were placed in a much lower 
legal position than in the Pagan Empire,” 
(“European Morals,” Vol. II, chap, v.) **Every 
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hH8baiid/*^ says Beaumanoir, '*may beat bis 
#ife if she refuses to obey his will: or if she 
ourses him, or gives him the lie, provided the 
ehastisement be moderate and death does not 
ensue.” A thousand years earlier the pagan 
Stoic Cato expressed a different ideal: “A man 
who beats his wife and his children lays im- 
pious hands on that which is most holy and 
most sacred in the world.’* As a modern 
writer observes: “Women have till a very 
recent period had grave reason to complain of 
English legislation.” (‘Democracy and 
Liberty,” London : Longmans). In January 
1030 the following interesting conversation 
was heard in an English Divorce Court: 

Mr. Justice Mc(^ari)ie : Apparently, before the Act of 
i8}7, a wife w<is regarded as a sp)ecies ot chattel and the 
jury had 10 award damages to the owner of the pioperty Do 
you say the theory that the wife is a chattel still exists ? 

Counsel t Vcs. with some modifications. 

Mr* Justice McCaroie : Then you call her a quasi- 
chRUdi I 

The presiding Magistrate of the bench at 
iClerkenwell is reported to have said in Eebruary 
1921s ‘’Under the good old law a man could 
tbrash his wife so long as the stick was no 
thicker than his thumb.” The good old law 

^^ch is slowly giving place to more enlighten* . 
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ed legislation mainly through th« , exertiona 
of independent laymen and free-thinkers haa 
the Bible as its source of inspiration. To the 
same source may be ascribed the old English 
doggerel : 

‘*A woman, a dog and a walnut tree, 

The more ^ou beat cm the better they be '' 

• t 

Lord Buckmaster in a letter to the Times 
(December, 1922) wrote : “A woman recently 
came before the Courts four of whose ribs had 
been kicked in by her husband with as little 
ceremony as you may batter in the four panels 
of a door. It shows how wise our parents were 
when, reivin'? on the literal interpretation of 
Scripture and in ignorance of anatomy, they 
gave a woman one more rib than a man,” But 
after all this is a changeabh; world ; and very 
recently Mr. Hannen Swafer has stated in the 
Daily Graphic that the whole idea of marriage 
has been changed in England in the last twentj' 
years, and that women are now pressing, by 
the score for what they -call “equality under 
the law” 

Oxford University has only recently deeiddd 
to confer degrees on women More recently 
(March, 192a) the Cambridge University Sejoate* 
• has passed an ordinance providing for thi>' 
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granting . of degrees to women, who will be 
[permitted to attend lectures and laboratorj^ 
work on the same conditions as men students. 
The status of women in England has been 
improved by the Sex Dis(iualification Removal 
Act of 1919, by their enfranchisement and by 
the passing, in 19221, of a law which puts an end 
to the differentiation between the sexes in re- 
gard to divorce. 

The condition of women in anotlier Christ- 
iii,n country, Russia, may he ascertained from 
what Maximo Gorki has recently said : “I be- 
lieve that women arc nowhere else so pitilessly 
and terribly beaten as in the Russian village.” 
He says that children also are thoroughly beaten 
in Russia. 

Advanced opinion in the West is very 
strongly opposed to such antiquated ideas, 
based on the Bible, as the sinfulness of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister and the necessity 
of a declaration of obedience to her lord and 
master by the bride at the alUr. The churches 
have presented a united front against any pro- 
posed reform in such matters and it is only very 
slowly and with the utmost difficulty that re- 
forms are being effected 
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It will probably strike many that the elevated 
thoughts and sentiments so often met with in 
the literature of Christendom, both secular 
and religious, must be derived at least in part 
from the genius and attainments of intellec- 
tual people in spite of the adverse influence of 
their environments. Thus, by a strange irony, 
it was left to the Roman Catholic Church to 
formulate the enlightened rule of life — In 
things essential Unity ; in things non-essential 
Liberty ; in all things Charity. As Dr. M. 
Dorman has put it : “The greater the general 
culture, the greater the power to reason 
calmly on any subject under all circumstonces, 
and the less the influence of any one idea ; 
aud, conversely, tlie more any special knowledge 
or emotion governs the mind the less the 
general culture, and the less the power to 
reason in an unbiassed manner.” Those who 
are wrapped up in their religion are in fact very 
little concerned with general culture. “Is it not 
strange that the race of man should have gone 
forward so far and so well when all the while 
most of what it was thinking and believing whs 
not true ? ” v,Amiel). 

In society as it is (we are assured by S. 
Sainsbury in “Human Interests”) men are 
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•Wjq^yed by a vague and foolish estimate of what 
may pass as respectable or orthodox ; and men 
are apt to govern their inquiries in a manner 
that may square with the dicta of prevalent 
opinions instead of honestly considering what 
should be the course they should pursue with 
strict regard to integrity of purpose. An open 
mind is essential to a genuine desire for investi- 
gation. Doubt, says Professor Clifford, is the 
vestibule which all must pass before tJiey can 
enter the temple of knowledge. The Rev, 
George Dawson states : “Scepticism is essen- 
tially helpful as well as honourably necessary 
in human affairs. In physics it was the 
precursor of science, in politics of liberty, and 
in theology of toler.ition. A sceptic, in the 
true sense, is one who, examining the evidence 
of a thing, refuses to let any prejudgment weigh 
against the evidence. He is a man who refuses 
to let any authority dictate to him. He can be 
ruled only by the laws of evidence.” The 
‘‘trvie believer” — he who blindly pins his faith 
to the Bible as the revealed “Word of God” — 
is the very antithesis of such a man. He is an 
absolute believer in the theory propounded by 
Archbishop Usher, on Biblical authocitity, that 
the «ii^ and man were created in B. C. 4004i. 
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Researches made by scientists have traced man 
to a period much older than ten thousand years 
before the birth of Christ and recent investiga- 
tions have located man in the tertiary geological 
period. To say that the earth came into exist- 
ence only four thousand years before Christ 
is altogether puerile. But the “true believer” 
clings tenaciously to the autliority of his Bible. 
It would be rank heresy for him to question 
the authority of God’s Word. “The advance in 
our knowledge of geology in the last century,” 
writes the Statesman (March 0,1923), a mighty 
cliampion of Christianity, “has enlarged our 
ideas.” So mote it be ! 
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By their fruits ye shall know them,” said 
'Christ. Many of the fruits of Christianity 
have proved as disastrous to mankind as the 
apple which Satan tempted the first woman tn 
eat and whicli Rve in her t)irn persuaded her 
hen-pecked luisljand to partake of. Religion 
has been in Ruropo the bitierest opponent of 
freedom of thoii 2 ;Iit. With the fall of Piigan 
Home (says Mr. William Vrcher) Rnropean 
f*’ee thouijht, investigation, science flickered 
out, and Asian religion took its place. The 
Roman Catholic (fliurch has al\v.ays stuck up 
for the suprem.icy of faith. Tt has, w(‘ ai'e told 
by Dean Ing(' in the Eoetiivg Sinudard (May, 
1923), “hecm hy far the most ruthless persecutor 

in history The persecutions of the Jews. 

Albigenses, Lollards, Hussites, and others, are 
among the most terrible cliapters of human 
history.” Pope Gregory XVI in 1832 con- 
demned as a form of madness the opinion that 
liberty of conscience was a natural right l 
and in 1869 the Vatican Council anathe- 
pratized all who should accept any truth of 
science which . conflicted with revealed 
d-Cfftfines. 
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The Council of Trent (one of the infallible 
Councils on the authority of which the Christian 
Church reposes its faitli in the inspired charac- 
ter of the Bible) which sat in the sixteenth cen- 
tury decreed a curse against those who deny ins- 
piration (as the Protestants do) to the so-called 
apocryphal books. 

In the present day we find in the 
Great Catholic FJiicycloptedin a defence of 
religious intolerance based partly on scriptural 
authority (Matt, x. 31), and partly on the 
ground that errors of faith are in ilu; highest 
degree pernicious to social W(;lfarc. As Mr, 
Gorham says in “Christianity and Civilisation,” 
the Papicy in the present day maintains a 
stolid opposition to modern thought in almost 
every form. Dr, Preserved Smith in his ‘‘Age 
of the Reformation” quotes from a prelate of 
the papal household the following words, pub- 
lished in 1895 : “Let no one speak of the 
condition of the times and intemperate zeal, as 
if the Church needs excuses. 0 blessed flames 
of those pyres by which a very few crafty and 
insignificant persons were taken away that 
hundreds of hundreds of phalanxes of souls 
should be saved from the jaws of error and’ 
eternal d,amaation ! 0 noble and venetable 
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memory of Torquemada !” It was in great an- 
guish of heart that Thomas Hood uttered his . 
memorable lament : 

Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 

In England tlm Statute de hwretico comburendo 
of 1400 empowered the bishops, at their mere will 
and pleasure to arrest and imprison so long as 
their heresy should last all preachers of heresy, 
all school- masters infected with lieresy and all 
writers and owners of heretical books. The 
powers of the clergy under the law were still 
further extended in 1114 under Henry V, and 
these Acts (as we learn from Mrs. Bonner’s 
useful book entitled, “Penalties upon Opinion”) 
gave them “a wild and unbounded jurisdiction’’ 
over heretics, and permitted the ordinary to at 
once deliver over to the sheriff to be burnt any 
person whom he found guilty of heresy. The 
Statute of Heretics was only finally abolished 
in 1677 under Charles II. Many of the old 
repressive religious laws are still in existence. 
A Koyal Commission which inquired into the 
Criminal Law in 1841 reported that these laws 
in practice applied only where insulting 
m ContumaciouB language accompanied the 
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expression of heretical opinions. In the eax'tf 
forties Mr. George Jacob Holyoake was 
‘ imprisoned for six months for Atheism — the 
only ground of accusation being a statement 
made by him at a public meeting at Cheltenham 
tliat there were better uses for money than 
building Churches. In a striking character 
sketch of Holyoake in the Jievieto of Reviews 
(September, lt)01) Mr, W. T. Stead refers to 
the indignities brav^ely endured by the great 
Secularist at the hands of his [)ersecutors. We 
are told that during his trial Holyoake was 
“much more anxious to vindicate the right of 
free speech than to secure his own acquittal, 
and the result was that he attained the object 
that lie desired at the cost of iiis own liberty.” 
Mr. Stead states : “So far was the imprison- 
ment from breaking his spirit, that no sooner 
was lie at large than he wont back to Chelten- 
ham and repeated on a public platform the very 
words for uttering which ho had just served his 
term of imprisonment.” But he was not again 
prosecuted. The great worth of the man be- 
came manifest when Mr. Gladstone, as Prime 
Minister, pressed upon him the acceptance of a 
pension and he refused the offer on the ground 
that his moderate means sufficed for his siniple 
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wtots, and he did not feel ‘ that it would be 
right, or consistent for him as an old reformer 
to be chargeable upon the taxes. It is the 
manly endurance of wrong by men like George 
Jacob Holyoake that has done more than all the 
sermons from pulpits to create a free and pros- 
perous Kngland whieh is 

Holflino: toith a be icon peerless 

To the oppressed of all the world. 

In 1883 the Society for the Suppi’ession of Blas- 
phemous Xdterature unsuccessfully set out to 
prosecute Huxley, Tyndall, Swinburne, Spencer, 
Morley, Hr. Martiueau and the publishers of 
Mill’s works, (‘‘lleligious Persecution” by E. S. 
y, Haynes). Iii these days only poor people and 
those without inlUience are prosecuted for here- 
sy. In January 1920 an Englishman writing to 
the Literary Guide of London said: ‘ Can Eng- 
lishmen consistently boast of their freedom while 
th'6y tolerate the medieval law relating to 
‘blasphemy’ ?” Mrs. Bonner writes : ‘ For 
five hundred years Orthodoxy has persecuted 
heresy in this country ; it has sometimes 
killed the heretic, but it has never killed the 
heresy.^’ As Swinburne has so .effectively 
expressed it : — 

^Yet on* thinj is there ve shall not slay, 

Even thought, that fii;e nor iron can affright." 
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The result of the repression of optnioh is 
to be seen in the intense credulity of the 
masses in modern Europe. Take the case of 
the “miraculous” cures at the shrine of 

Lourdes. It was stated in the newspapers in * 
September lliJl tint there has been an increase, 
after the War, in the number of pilgrims. 

A committee of pious'doetors at Lourdes afo, 
as usual, certifying to the cures eflected there* 
This, naturally, is ijicreasing the number of ^ 

pilgrims and restoring the slirine to Its old- 
time favour with tlie devout.# Another 
standing miracle of the C itliolic world is the 
“IIolv House” of Loreto. it is believed that ' 

^ Foi a i)rief account of the grotto and of the feeble* 
minded B(»rii i l(*tte’s h illucinitio i whicli giv(* rise to the 
mydi coiincctel with \otie-l) one dt L ^urde*! the reader is 
referred to M. Camille 1 lammanon’s “Death and its 
Mystery at the Moment of Death'" (London Fisher Unwin, 
1922) Another insMnce of Catholic superstition was 

witnessed at Goa, India, in 1922, in connection with the 
ceremony of exposition of the body of St. Francis Xavier 
and the kissing of the saint’s feet Referring to the extra- 
ordinary scenes of feivour which were observed on the occa-* 
Sion the Times of India of Bombay doubted the comiflon'^ 
assumption among educated persons that religion as a foroe ^ 

on the wane, that it is retrograde and must steadilyv 
decrease in power as the discoveries of the laboratory and the 
observaMwy widen their scope. 
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Mary, the mother of God, was born in this 
,house that angels conveyed it from Palestine 
to Europe, and that after being shifted from 
place to place by the same agency it was 
finally deposited on its present site in Loret > 
(Italy). In 1021 tlie image of the Blessed 
Virgin wliicli was enshrined therein was des- 
troyed by fire hut the walls escaped destruction. 
We are told hy Lord Malmesl)ury tint at least 
as late as 18Gt there was at Santiago “a public 
post-office for the Virgin, who corresponded 
personally with her votaries ” (“Memoirs of 
an Ex-Minister : An Autobiography,” V ol. II, 
p. 315.) Throughout its existence the Church 

■ of Rome has been impelled by an incurable 

■ propensity, arising from blind faith, to dark and 
dubious ways. 

Take the legend of the Angels of Mons of 
^hich a good deal was said and written early 
in the War The story had its origin in an 
^irticle contributed to the Evening News. 
The author of the story, Mr. Arthur Machen, 
afterwards explained in a pamphlet that it 
tras a work evolved entirely from his own inner 
con 90 iousness. There are nevertheless many 
devout; persons in England who regard the 
Affair as absolutely genuine. A Private of the 
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First Cheshire Be^imeiit went so far as to 
swear an affidavit before a Justice of the Peace 
at Birkenhead that he was at Mons and saw 
the vision of anj^els with his own eyes. The 
veracity of this witness may be gauged by the 
fact that tlie regimental records show that he 
was in England at the time. (See “Mysticism 
and the Way Out” by Dr. Ivor LI. Tuckett). 

The general use in the Roman Cimrch of 
amulets and talismans, as charms against evil 
and as things capable of working wonders, places 
the followers of that Chuich, intellectually, on a 
level with many of the least developed sections 
of mankind. 

It mav seem incredible that there are even 
at the present day pious people in Europe who 
doubt th»* movement of the earth. Wo are 
told bv M. Camille Flammarion that the Croix 
du Novel wrote on February 22, 1904 : “Those 
who affirm that the earth rotates know nothing 
about it. They say the earth rotates because 
they think this irritates Catholics greatly.” 
Pious folk must find it hard to abandon the 
geocentric theory taught by the Bible. “The 
greatest shock ever administered to traditional 
religion was probably the discovery that 
ithe earth was not the centre of the universe,” 
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Professor Gilbert Murray in the B. P. J. 
Annual for 1923. 

The recent eruption of Etna has (we are 
toid by a writer in the Literary Guide for 
August, 19i3) brought out with special force 
the terrible moral and intellectu.il level at which 
the elder branch of the Christian Church has 
kept the peasantry of Sicily. The writer quotes 
the following account of what has actually hap- 
pened in places threatened by streams of lava 
from the volcano : 

The po)ula'ioi ^lav pfAvnifr m tieii churches until 
neighbourhood i> threitened Then the^ b'-in? oir the sta 
tue$ of the saints and plicc them m the path oi the oncoinieg 
lava and kneel m th#» roadways, while the pnests call upon 
heaven to stem the flood of desiructmn 

St. iEgidius is the guardian s lint of Lingua- 
glossa, a village near Etna. The saint’s staff, 
which is preserved in the village church, is be- 
lieved to be capable of stopping the flow of lava. 
There was a free fight over the miraculous staff 
between the people of Linguaglossa and those 
of Castiglione and the military were called out 
to separate the combatants. 

Morality at the present day in the West 
does not xeach a very high level. The TimeSr 
November 1901 : •Honesty does not 
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pay at present. It is high time’ that it received 
some effectual protection. Dishonesty has, in 
fact, been reduced to a system which finds 
systematic defenders.” Tlie well-known writerj 
“Max,” wrote in Capital in 1901- : “It used, 
to be fashion lor Britons to point elsewhere, * 
say to Ajnerica, as the {)laee where corruption, 
and all related practices of a wholesale order 
reigned supreme in pui)lie life. Britain iS jpst 
about as had as any other j) lace for briberies 
and illegal gratifications, as e\eryone knows who 
wishes to get a share of War Office or 
Admiralty contracts.” The London Nation 
wrote in July, 1920 : ‘ The ordinary public is 

necessarily unaware of the extent of lying 
practised by the ( ])luiuage) trade in the Press 
sometimes under false names and in floods 
of leaflets (unsigned).” “Vanoc” wrote in 
Refree not very long a”o : “The standard of 
truth in political life is di.stinctly lower than the 
standard of truth among merclifints and stock- 
brokers.” 

A side-light was thrown on the seamy side - 
of the life of the English ‘ upper ten” by the 
published report of a libel action brought by 
liord Alfred Douglas, son of the late Marquis 
of Queensberry against the. Evening News 
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\n 1921. Counsel for the defendants alluded to 
the fact that Lord Alfred, at Magdalen Oolhjge, 
made the acquaintance of Oscar Wilde, a well- 
known play- wri "lit “who was given to certain 
practices" and who was put upon his trial for 
* ‘‘Certain offences.” Questioned by counsel whe- 
ther he knew many people who “followed a cer- 
tain form of vice,” Loi*d Alfred said : ‘‘Yes, it 
was very prevalent in my own class of society, 
in the public schools and at Oxford. If f told 
you the names it would cause very considerable 
sensation in Court.” 

Another Christian vaunt is thus exposed by 
Mr. James McCabe : “A young Unitarian 
clergyman once asked me to sec that Christian- 
ity had at least wrou"ht one moral revolution 
in the race : it bad completely stamped out the 
unnatural vice which had been so prevalent in 
Greece and Rome 1 I gasped. I thought I had 
long since learned the depth of clerical inno- 
cence or ignorance. My friend was quite sincere. 
When I told him that unnatural vice is more 
prevalent in modern Greece than we have any 
positive reason to suppose it ever was in ancient 
Greece ; that in Rome and the Neapolitan dis- 
trict it flourishes at least as vigorously as it did 
two thousand years ago ; that London^ Paris and 
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Berlin have it in abundance in eA*ery single 
stratum of society, and so on, his face — and he 
was a well-educated man of thirty— -was distor- 
ted with pain and perplexity.” (The Literary 
Guide, June, 1923). 

It is much to be regretted that tlie conduct 
of a section of Western women should seem 
to he so unbecoming. The writer of an 
article entitled “A Terrible Danger” in the 
Quiver (1902) alluded to the spread of gambling 
among women in England. At the Women’s 
World’s Temperance Convention , (said the 
writer) it was stated by Miss Ware that there 
was a rapid advance of gambling among women, 
chiefly among wage-earners The Englishman's 
“Journal” (April 20, 1902) quoted from the 

Birmingham Weekly Post : “Few people, I am 
told, have any idea of the enormous amount of 
betting that is done by women in the courts of 
Birmingham.” The Englishman (May 10,1902) 
quoted the following from an English paper : 
“‘There arc more women drunkards to-day than 
there were twenty-five years ago,’ said the 
Bishop of London on April 11, at the great 
meeting of the London Diocesan Branch of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, helddu 
Exeter Hall. More than one sjpeaker gave proof 
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of the bishop’s statement from personal ezperi* 
once among inebriates, and Mrs. Turner, wife 
. of the Bishop of Islington, declared that the 
vice was on the increase, even among women 
who belonged to comfortable and well-to-do 
homes.” In an article in the pages of the 
Nineteenth Century (l‘)02) Lady Guendolcn 
Bamsden wrot<*: “Women drink far more than 
they did, not only wine Imt spirits and liciueurs.” 
In 1908 the Express wrote : “Inquiries in the 
.City show that it is a common practice for young 
factory girls of a snj)erior , typo to meet on 
Friday nights at favourite pu))lic-houses and 
take turns in ‘standing’ drinks.” In the same 
year Dr. Forhes Winslow, 1)^ C. L., LL.D., 
wrote to the same p.-vpor : “It [the drunkennes.s 
of women] is one of the principal causes of 
degeneration so rapidly taking place in the 
human race. Intemperance is at the head of 
the physical causes of insanity. It is gradually 
on the increase. It is found even more in ladies 
of Che upper middle classes than among the 
poorer ones.” The drink habit has the sanction 
of Holy Scripture. It has been said : “Drink 
•fto longer water ; but use a little wine for thy 
ftomaoh’s sake and thine often infirmities,” 
**Smip|:ing generally among women,” said a 
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West End tobacco blender to a newspaper 
reporter recently (1922), ‘‘is decidedly on the 
increase. Failing to find satisfaction in cigar- 
ettes, they are seeking something stronger^” 
The verdict of Mr. Harold Begbie (in the 
Bail]/ '! elegraph) on the young woman of onr 
day is : ‘ The absence of enthusiasm in the good 
and the absence of «hame in the bad are the 
new cliaracteristics of womanhood, and they 
deserve {niblie attention.” 

The realities of social life are often clearly 
reflected in the proceedings of law courts. The 
following paragraph taken from a daily paper 
(May> 1923) will speak for itself : 

f 

‘‘Mr. Justice Avory, sriv'ng judgment ni the West Ena 
Bridge Club case, rtMiiaikcd that the case illustrated the 
prevalent notion that the mere name ot clulV might be used 
as a cloak covt^nng a mul’itude of sins. It also illustrated 
the dissipated lite led by men and women freejuenting .bridge 
clubs, m which tliev spent at least eight hours daily, playing 
bridge, drinking cocktails and pegs, and smoking scores of 
cigarettes. One woman \\as .shown by the club en^rie$ to 
have consumed 14c cigarettes at one sitting.’* 

' • 

The wide prevalence of alcoholism in the 
West is a striking proof of the ineflicacy of 
Christianity as a restraining force. Even 
in the anxious days of the Great War it was’ 
found diflScult to check it. Mr. Lloyd George 
itftid’in 1915 : “We are fighting three focsi— 
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Germany, Austria and Prink, and Prink is tae 
most formidable of tbe three.” Referring to 
this statement in a letter to the Daily Mail 
in 1821 Bishop Welldon said : “One who has 
helped with his own hands, as I have, to drag 
out of public houses poor, sunken, sodden men 
and women, ruined in body and soul, can 
scarcely feel that the Prime Minister used exag- 
gerated language when he spoke of drink as a 
worse enemy than Germany itself.” * The great 
difficulty that is being experienced in the 
United States in enforcing the prohibition law 
which was passed in 1918 points to the same 
conclusion. As the S/atesman said recently : 
‘‘The ‘dries’, so far as can bo seen, obtained a 
snatch vote from Philip sober, and Philip drunk 
is furiously resentful of the march which has 
been stolen upon him. The result is very much 

* A number nf circumstances bro’ight the dunk quesiioii 
v(jry much to the front in England during the VVai. T/uih 
wrote (March 3»i9i5): “On the drink business, i^onl Kuenener 
has been cOiinmiBlly appevilmg to the Cabinet, but hulierio 
wfthout effeci In London the Meiiopolitan Police autnoniie^ 
obstructed the wishes of the War Office. On the liont oppo- 
sition benches there have aUo been stnteainen who dislike any 
tCirther restriction ot facilities.' l.ater on the same paper 
Wrote (May 12, 191 51: “Mr. Lloyd George spoke the oincr 
day of (Jrmk as one of the enemteis that we are now fighting. 
This enemv has now prpved himself stronger than any of 
his altfes. Perhaps it is not a matter for surprise ; certainly 
It is not tor pride/' , , ' 
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orhat might have been autidpated. Illicit 
ilrinking is widespread, the ancient trade of 
smuggling has come into its own, and the 
authorities find it difficult or impossible to cope 
with the new evil.” (September 3, 1922), 

The effect of prohibition upon the liquor 
business in America, as disclosed recently by a 
Chicago journal, is far from satisfactory from 
the point of view of temperance. It is stated 
that apart altogether from the amounts which 
are being smuggled from overseas, ] 00,000 gal- 
lons are daily carried across the border from 
Canada. In a single town on the border 25,000' 
men are regularly engaged in smuggling. The 
same paper asserts that “hoot-legging” is now 
the greatest industrv in the United States. 

There are soint' pi<>ns Christians who indeed 
hold that “pi'ohibition” is anti-(yhristian. Christ, 
they siy, did not come to reform humanity, but 
to save it. He said nothing against drunken- 
ness or slavery. When he had to suggest the 
typical Christian diet he chose wine and bread. 
So said Mrs. Baillie lieynolds, taking her stand 
on the Bible, in the course of a debate held iir: 
London in March, 1923. Verily, the Cross does- 
i^ot improve on close acquaintance. 

13 
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Most people in the West heartily dislike Mr. 
‘‘Pussyfoot” and men like him whom they look 
upon as cranks and fanatics. The recent 
speech in the House of Lords by Lord Dawson 
of Penn, emphfisisinq- the advantages of alcohol 
and tho depressing effect of teetotalism has 
caused great jubilation amongst those who are 
bibulously inclined. Lord Dawson, who is a 
physician, not only suj)portod “moderate drink- 
ing” as a harmles'. ])leisiire but regarded it as a 
necessity. Accordinn to him the world would 
he a dull and dre.iry pi lee without the charms 
of liquor. 

Giving evidence before the Bombay Excise 
Committee on Miv 23, 1*123, Mr. Brandcr, 
Collector of Bomb ly, said that the attempt at 
prohibition in Americ<i had ])roved a collosal 
failure. In his o|)inion (which undoubtedly 
represents tlie view of a very inlluential section 
of his countrymen) the restriction or prohibi- 
tion of the importation of foreign liquor would 
Oaui^e great hardship and resentment among 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who considered 
it necessary to health and comfort. Well do the 
white men and their Eurasi.in relatives bear in 
ntind the advice of the great Apostle about the 
us^of a little wipe for the sake of their stomachs 
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And as a protection against the many jiUs that 
flesh is heir to. 

It was stated in the Press about the middle 
of 1922 that an attempt to force Sweden to 
become “dry” had failed. Tlie final result of 
the plebiscite showed that in Stockholm 71,214 
women opposed the proposal while only 11,37^ 
recorded votes in its favour. Mr. W. E. 
Johnson (“Pussyfoot”) the well-known Ameri» 
can Prohibitionist found in India that the 
temperance prop iganda was vigorously opposed 
by the liquor vendors and *wet” politicians, the 
latter being ‘ all Europeans.” It was stated 
in Desomhor, 1922, that after a vigorous 
campaign in which “Pussyfoot” and other 
imported speakers assisted, the Prohibitionist 
referendum in New Zealand, had a decidedly 
unfavourable result. President Harding is ^ 
reported to have stated that there was a likeli» 
hood, in deferetice to public opinion, of a 
modilication in the rigorous observance of the 
present Prohibition law in America. 

According to Sir Harry 'Johnston (the 
Nineteenth Century 1911) some of the enlight* 
ened African chiefs encourage the spread of the 
Islamic faith among their people in order .that 
they may not fall victims to the alcohol hibit,, 
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Sir Harry mentioned the curious fact that 
Boman Catholic missionaries are less decidedly 
on the teetotal side. It must be a sad reflection 
to Christian Missionaries of the better typo 
that the only power which saves the negroes 
from alcohol is the power of Islam. 

It would appear that in the old days when 
religion in England had a lirmer grip on the com- 
munity than it has at present matters were by 
no means s itisf.ictory from a moral point of 
view. Dr. M. D. Conway tells us in “The 
Earthward Pilgrimage” : “Let anyone compare 
the customs of respectable peo2)le in old times 
with those now prevailing. The ladies still 
leave the gentlemen at the table after dinner, 
but not now because those gentlemen are in a 
condition unfitting them for the company of 
ladies. Afternoon or evening marriages are 
still illegal in England, but not now because 
men of property are nOt supposed to know what 
they are about tow^ards the close of the day.” 

Oflicial crime statistics for 1922 show that 
drunkenness am'ongst women in England has 
increased, and that out of 30,799 persons convict- 
ed 6,410 were women, showing an increase of 
#16 women and a total increase of 3,389 over 
19M*. 



. XVlir. SOME II.LUSIONS. 

“To have faith in the impossible is precisely 
the function of religion”, so says Mr. J. A. 
Spender, the well-known English journalist. 
Credo quia impossibile. 

There is a good deal of truth in the Bol- 
shevist aphorism discovered by Mr. H. G. 
Wells — “Religion is the opium of the people.” 
The narcotic effect produced on a large section 
of the civilised peoples of Europe and America 
by the Roman Church in the twentieth century 
is amazing. The Church has held the human 
intellect in bondage for many centuries. Roman 
Catholics to-day regard Pope Gregory XIII as 
God’s vicegerent. Yet it was under the order 
of this earthly representative of God that a 
medal was struck to commemorate that diabo- 
lical act, the Massacre of Bartholomew’s Eve 
in 1572. This slaughter of French Protestants 
occurred in the reign of Charles IX of France. 
It is said that 30,000 persons fell in this dread- 
ful persecution. 

Mr. Edward Clodd writes in “Gibbon and 
Christianity” : “In the conduct of the Christians 
to the rest of the world or to one another Aidaiia- 
uus says that no savage beasts could equal Its 
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(Welty. Ammiairas wasaPagan, but St. Gregory 
jfazianzen, endorsing this, says that the Kingdom 
of Heaven was converted into the image of chaos ; 
it was like hell.” Dr. C. E. Jefferson wrote in 
the Constructive Quarterly ( Oxford University 
Press, lOl't) : ‘‘The manner in which Christ- 
ian nations often deal with non-Christian 
people is a disgrace to the Christian name. 
When the history of our time is written there 
will be no more stained or damning pages than 
those which tell the story of how the Christian 
nations dealt with Africa and Asia.” Mr. 
Sydney Low wrote in the pages of the Fort- 
fiightly lieiiew (1912) : ‘‘If avc arc to impress 
the East it must he rather by our public than 
our private morality. We should like to be 
able to show that the European nations as a 
whole in their collective action towards those 
of the Orient, are inspired by lofty motives and 
are actuated by that regard for altruism, jus- 
tice and legality which are amongst the ele- 
ments of Cln’istian civilization. It must be ad- 
mitted from this point of view our missionaries 
will find a good deal to explain away. The 
conduct of the Most Christian Powers during 
the past few years has borne a striking ^resem- 
,b)|^*W»'to that of wbber bands desponding upon 
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aa unarmed and helpless population of pea- 
sants. So ' far from respecting the rights of 
other nations, they have exhibited the most 
co-aplete and cynical disregard for them. They 
have in fact asserted the claim of the strong to 
prey upon the weak, and the utter impotence 
of all ethical considerations in the face of 
armed force with a crude nakedness which 
few Eastern military conquerors could well 
have surpissed.” The reader will find this 
statement amply illustrated by Mr. E. B. 
Morel in his book, “The Black Man’s Bur- 
den” which conveys a clear notion of “tho 
atrocious wrongs which the white peoples have 
inflicted upon the black.” Thus, the author 
writes about the fate which has overtaken the 
Hercros in Damararaland : ’‘It is reputed that 
from one-third to one-fourth of the Ilereros— * 
who, at the time ot the Oerraan occupation 
were estimated to number 80,000 — perished in, 
or as a result of, the sanguinary fighting with 
von Trotha. For the campaign assumed all the 
character of the struggle between the settlers 
and the North American Indians, between the 
settlers and the Australian aborigines, and at 
one tiipe between the French and the Kabyles 
oi Algeria—*. a war of .extermination.” , In 
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North America, the Delawares, the Sioux, the 
Cheyennes, tribe upon tribe, have been driven 
from their lands, degraded, massacred and exter* 
minated, or — in spite of the greater care of 
recent times — arc in process of extermination. 
Mrs. Bonner writes ( “Christianity and Con- 
duct”) : “How often have we not been thrilled 
and horrified in our younger days hy tales of 
the treachery and malignity of the savage red 
men and their onslaughts on peaceful settlers ! 
But there is another side to these tales, less 
often told, less widely known, even more thril- 
ling and more horrilile, and that is the story of 
the treachery and malignity of the Christian 
white men whom the rod heathen trusted; 
white savages who made the little naked child- 
ren of the red man a mark to shoot at, who 
disembowelled women, who slow and scalped 
men.” For these details the reader is referred 
to “A Century of Dishonour,” pp. 311-4.5. We 
learn from Mrs. Bonner’s hook, which is replete 
from cover to cover, with weil-estahlished facts 
that the Salish and Dene tribes, occupying an 
extensive territory comprising about one half 
the whole area of British North America, 
“are people who are rapidly dying out under 
the burden of the white man..” The 
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-aborigines of Australia are fast vanishing from 
the face of the earth. Forty years ago many 
of the tribes had perished altogether. Accord- 
ing to Mr Charles Iledly of the Australian 
Museum the blacks are “simply withering away 
by the blight of European contact.” In “White 
Shadows in the South Seas,” Mr. F. O’Brien 
refers to the detrimental effects of Christianity 
on the life of the South Sea Islanders and he 
adds that a hundred years ago the men num- 
bered 160,000 while to-day their total number 
does not reach 2,100. Mark Twain in his “More 
Tramps Abroad” refers to the fact that in 1836 
when the English first appeared in Victoria, 
there were 4,500 aborigines and that in 1875 
their number had dwindled to twenty. He 
quotes from “Sketches from Australian Life” 
by Mrs. Campbell Pracd who had lived in 
Queensland as a child : “There was treachery 
on both sides. The blacks killed the whites 
when they found them defenceless, and the 
whites slow the blacks in a wholesale and pro- 
miscuous fashion, which offended against my 
childish sense of justice. They ( the natives ) 
were regarded as little above the level of 
brutes, and in some cases ware destroyed like 
vermin.” Mr. J. F. Hogan in' a letter to the 
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TinteSt in March, 1904i, wrote : *'It is absolutely 
' and literally true that during the first -halt 
. century of Australian colonisation most of the 
aborigines were either shot down, deliberately 
poisoned, or fell victims to the drinks and di- 
seases introduced by the Christian and civili- 
sing whites.” In the House of Lords, on May 
9, 1905, the Archbishop of Canterbury alluded' 
to the unhappy condition of the natives of 
Western Australia and referred p irticularly to 
the aborigines of the northern distriets whose 
treatment by the white squatters “amounted 
practically to slavery.” Lord Tennyson assured 
the House that steps were about to be taken 
to deal with the prevailing immorality, to pre- 
vent police being used to hunt down the natives 
and to stop the chaining of them by the neck. 
Lord Marlborough, another speaker, urged that 
“steps should immediately be taken to mitigate 
and remove for all time the gross disabilities 
under which the natives had suffered for some 
years past.” 

The observations of Louise Creighton in her 
'^Missions, their Rise and Development” (Lon- 
don: tV^Uliams and Norgate) on the ways of 
Wbitc colonists are worthy of note: ‘‘They 
iBitc In. almost all cases shown them^lves- 
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ruthless in the way in which they took posses- 
sion of the lands of the natives, and their one 
interest in the natives tbenjselves has been to 
turn them into beasts of burden and instru* 
nients of labour. In Australia the aboriginal 
tribes almost disappe ired before there was any 
one to take care of their interests.” Well 
do the lines of the groit English poet apply 
to these white men — 

“ The "00(1 old lule 

Sufhcetli them, die sim;»le plan, 

That they should take vvho have the power 

And they should keep who can/’ 

Mr. Nathaniel Foffer, an American, writes 
in the Qentw'y Magazine'. “Caking the white 
man in his religious aspiol and oiisidoring 
Judiism and Christianity together, as histori- 
cally and theologicvlly they must he, it may 
be said of the white m in that he lirst went out 
to murder, to pilUgi an I oiKpier in the name 
of God. He alone has orginised that into a 
formal technic.” 

We h ive already referred to the white man’s 
gener il attitude towards c iloured men (see pp. 
50-53 ante), fieiriug iii mind the fact that the 
average Englishman is a better Christian than 
the average Frenchman and that the Germhn 
h. undoubtedly a better Christian than 
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former, the following remarks expressed by the 
Duke of Mecklenburg in his book on “Africa** 
published shortly before the Great War are 
significant : “To the frenchman the native 

[Alrican] seems something of a man and a 
brother — a view wliicli to us is novel though 
probably true. To the English the native is 
a man but by no means a brother. To the 
German the native is a Caliban only amenable 
to the argument of the lash.” The prevailing 
European view has been well expressed by 
Truih (March 3, lOlo) : “As Sara Slick re* 
marked, ‘Always make a nigger feel he’s a 
nigger, or he’ll grow saucy.’ This is a sensible 
principle which should never l)e forgotten.” 

There is nothing very unusual about the 
white man’s wishing to secure special privileges 
for himself in new territories acquired on the 
great African continent ; ami his hatred of 
Asiatics who stand in his way and who attempt 
to poach on his preserves is quite intelligible. 
But it is rather uncanny to find such Christian 
•people setting themselves up as the special pro- 
tectors of the Africans and endeavouring to draw 
a red herring across the trail by an outburst of 
fiimnlated. indignation against Asiatics as the 
s^BCers. of the- unsophisticated negroes. Thp 
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heavenly minded missionary has no love to 
waste on the heathen Hindu and other civilised 
Asiatics who are much too hard-hearted to bo 
responsive to his preacliing. He would, like 
Caligula of old, rather wish that this generation 
of vipers had but one neck. 

The horrors of negro-lynehing in the United 
States is another instance in point In May, 
1903, Reuter informed us that Italy had told 
America that the non-suppression of lynching 
in the United States was unwortliy of a nation 
in the van of civilization. Towards the end of 
the War, President Wilson had occasion to make 
a statement denouncing mob rule in the States 
and calling upon his countrymen to show the 
world that while ligiiting for democracy abroad 
they were not destroying it at home. lie ut- 
tered an emphatic denunciation of recent lynch- 
ings of negroes. At the second biennial ses- 
sions ot the Pan- African Congress held in Lon- 
don in August, 1921, Mr. White of the New 
York National Association stated that in the 
past 32 years more than 1,250 known lynchings 
by Uiobs had taken place in the United States' 
and that there was, without doubt, an increase 
in the brutality of those Crimes, owing, he be- 
lievedi partly to the idea that the coloured mha 
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Wii^'tfio're to be feared since *400,000 of them 
|[$d served in the Army and miny had been in 
France and learned how to fight. Writing on 
this subject in the London Literary Guide 
(January, 1912) an English lady pointed out 
that, the real motive iinderlying the lynching 
of negroes in America was not the protection 
of female honour but the guarding at all costs 
of the white man’s pro])erty. She wrote : 
“While negroes are being put to deatli in cold 
blood for oft’ences against white women and 
ehildi’en — which are of singularly rare occur- 
irenoo compared to opportunities — our own people 
are committing the self-same crime in its most 
heinous form to tlu) time of some 200 cases 
yearly. Neirly half the criminal lunatics who 
commit these ofl'ejices escape scot-free ; of those 
that come into court more than half are sufFei*ed 
to escape, which assuredly would not be the 
case if the wretches in the dock were negroes 
instead of Englishmen.” Punch never minces 
matters. He gives it (September 1, 1897) 
quite pat through the African native’s mouth : 

“ * Ma'iimi of civilisation ? ’ that’s your fun. 

Pour onl/ maxim is— a Maxim gun. 

And ‘civilising’, in your pynic mirth. 

Means— sweep'll^ ‘niggers' off the face of the caith. ” 
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Aside from colour prejudice, Obristendom 
is permeated with class distinctions which have 
given rise to perplexing domestic problems, and. in 
almost all the countries of the West these prdb* 
lems are fermenting men’s minds. Among the 
most dangerous manifestations of this ovU are 
Communism and Bolshevism. Adversity, we 
are told, acquaints us with strange bed-fellows. 
So it happened that during the Groat War, 
under the stress of untoward circumstances, 
the aristocrat had to come down from his high 
throne of priggishnoss, and duke’s son and 
cook’s sou became close chums, just as th6 
white soldier fraternised witli his yellow, brown 
and black comr.ules in llu* trendies. But things 
wear a totally dillcrent aspect under normal 
conditions of life. Mr. Norman Angell tells us in 
“The Fruits of Victory” : “The unity on which 
we congratulate ourselves was for a time a fact. 
But just as certainly the patriotism which 
prompted the duchess to scrub floors was not 
siinply love for her countrymen, or it would not 
suddenly cease when the war cimo to an end. 
The self-same man who in Khaki was a hero* 
to be taken for drives in the duchess’s motor- 
car became as workman— a member of some 
striking union, saj? — ^an object of .hostility and 
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dislike.” The Rev. Canon Douglas Macleane 
in the Nineteenth Century (December, 1921), 
while claiming for his own religion a high 
ethical standard, observes that “a fair field and 
no favour, a race in which all alike toe the line, 
is not the ideal of Christianity.” IVe have in 
the preceding chapters seen what tliat ideal is 
like and the succeeding chapters will, it is 
hoped, throw more light on the hul)ject. A recent 
report upon classical education in England as 
quoted in Blackwood's Magazine for March, 
1922, states that “there are still persons in 
positions of influence who are inclined to re- 
gard a humane education of the lower classes 
as subversive of public order.” 

Missionaries, as earnest Christians, are neces- 
sarily opposed to any attempt on the pirt of 
non-Christian races to claim anything like equal- 
ity of status with white men. Archdeacon 
W. P. Law, of Nairobi, wrote in April, 1923, 
to the Times about the Kenya questio i. hen 
pending Government decision : “The granting 
of the Indian claims in Kenya will mean the 
sp'dadof Indian civilisation, methods of Go- 
vernment, religions and all they stand for.” 
0 horror ! The great ecclesiastical dignitary 
asserted with an air of authority ^ *'I doubt 
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if there is a single missionary to-day in Kenya 
who does not contemplate with dismay the grant- 
ing of the Indian claims. Eor, pressed to its 
logical conclusion, it will mean tliat the Govern- 
ment will pass into the hands of a non-Christian 
people.” It is satisfactory to note tlrnt this false 
cry of “Christianity in danger” has been pub- 
licly repro])ated by the sagacious Metropolitan 
of India, the Right Rev. hVss Westcott. The 
Bishop’s is the voice of truth. But alas I it is 
as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

Three eminent Britishers— Sir VVillinin Joyn- 
son-JIicks, M. P., a zealous supporter of over- 
seas missious, Lord Sydenham, ex-Governor of 
Bombay, noteil for hia missionary proclivities, 
and General Townshend of Kut el Amira fame, 
— stated with profound (miphasis in a letter to 
the Times in IJ)21, over tlieir joint signatures : 
“Wo cannot imagine tliat any British Govern- 
ment would give thetn [the Indian population 
of Kenya] equal fr.uichise with the white man.” 
This means, as Sir Valentine Cliirol said at the 
time in commenting on this letter, that within 
the British Empire the measure of the rights- 
enjoyed by subjects of the Crown is to be deter- 
mined entirely by the colour of their skin.* 

•The Kenya ques’inti has, iince this was written, beCfi.- 
settled by a sort of couiproini^'C whereby, as the Hon. Mr. 

. u 
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In December, 1922, Dr. L. T. Hobhouse the 
well-known philosopher while addressing the 
members of the Warrington Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society alluded to the fact that in 
Christendom jjcople and particularly leaders hud 
not the moral wisdom lo recognise hinnanitA' 
as the governing societ). It was, he said, at 
the tteformatioii and the destruction ol' the 
Pjpo’s position as a supreme head above all 
kings that there emerged the conception that 
the national sovereign was absidute. “With 
this became mixed up tl e (jouception of ‘pitri- 
otic pride’ in which might he traced the basis of 
the view that there w is one m >rality for the 
individual and another for men as organised 
into States, in a word, that tlie moral writ stop- 
ped at the frontier. Tliat perverted morality 
has played a dark part in the last 300 or 400 
years.” iieferring to the opinion held by a 
large section of the community in England the 
Spectator (Sept. 4, 1897) wrote ; “We are told 
that if the work of acquiring mighty possessions 

Srinivasa SaSlri has put ii, the colour bar his been sanctioned 
by the Imperial Cabinet. It has been decided that a Chustian 
Missionary wiii si: in the Kenya Led;ii>iaiivc Council as trustee 
ot native (African) interests until the native* are titled for 
direct representation. Tue decision of the Cabinet, as far as 
it has gone in favour of the Indians, has given great umbrage 
10 the European community in Kenya. 
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•is to bo achieved it must be achieved by ques- 
tionable means. ‘You cannot obey the laws of 
morality if you are to add vast possessions to 
the Empire. E»r such work a certain amount 
of unscrupulousness, of bad faith, of lying and 
evil-doing is absolutely necessary’. So runs a 
very wide-spread belief.” M luy of us still re- 
niember how ‘‘Tim” Healy, now Cioveruor-Ge- 
neral of the new Irish Ereo State, once con- 
vulsed the House of Commons l)y his witty 
allusion to the annexation of Burma and to 
reports from India which slated thcit “King 
Theebaw was still drinking.” 

Ir. is only natural that pious Christians 
should implicitly IoIImv the light thrown in 
their path by their Holy Scripture, wliicli tells 
them that tlie heathen wn-e giv(;n over by God 
to David for his “inheritance.” The Lord, we 
are <it the same timi told, gave the Jewish 
King a free hand to bruise tue heathen “with 
a rod of iron and break them in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel.” (Psalm ii, S, The Christ- 
ians h ive no doubt derived their inheritance 
from King David. It must be freely admitted, 
however, thitmostof tie civilised nations of 
tne iVeat are at the present day reluctant 
to mt'cc use of the plenary powers they possess 
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under tlieir Divine law. The treatment of mam 

• 

African tribesmen by the Germans under their 
late Emperor and by the Belgians under the 
late King Leopold must be rcjgarded as excep- 
tions. 

An assumption of superiority distinguishes 
the average Missionary in his dealings with the 
heathen. Early in January last the Bishop of 
Calcutta presided over a meeting of the Calcutta 
Vigilance Association in favour of an united 
efl'ort to get rid of tiie social evil. A reverend 
gentleman availed himself of the opportunity to 
assert that in the light against this evil our hea- 
then country “could learn a great deal from tlu’ 
English who were sent to India by Providence.” 
Assuming that this preaclnn- of the Gospel 

knows better than others who it was that reallv 

» 

sent over the English to India, every-day ob.ser- 
vation and statistical records make it sufficiently 
clear that the very wide prevalence of the evil in 
London affords the followers of the Cross v(>ry 
little ground for self-congratulation. The phy- 
sician is surely in need of self-cure. 
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Christianity sprang from Jnclaism, But the 
implications of John X show that Jesus regard- 
ed all the Jewish propliets and lawgivers who 
preceded him as hirelitjgs. “All that ever came 
hoEoi*e me,” lie said, “are llueves and robbers.” 
History shows that the new religion turned upon 
Its parent with tin; utmost rancour, and for up- 
wards ol' lil'teen centuries the Christijin commu- 
nities of Kurope have ostracized Jews — the 
chosen people of Jidiovah — dimying them the 
most elernentarv lihciaies. They have been 
hurned at the stake ; they have hemi robbed 
of their wealth. Cliristians have robbed them 
of their childreu, whom they have forcibly edu- 
cated in the Christian laith ; they have prohi- 
bited or burned their sacred hooks ; they have 
denied them almost everything which makes 
life worth living. Even within the period of 
our own generation, time after time there liave 
been Easter pogroms^ or wholesale massacres of 
men, women and children of the Jewish faith. 
(Bonner’s “Christianity and Conduct,” pp. Oy-U). 
Iteuter informed us only a few months ago 
.{January, 1922 ) of a meeting held in London 
for the relief of the victims of pogroms in the 
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Ukraine. Dr. A. F. Hertz declared at tliij 
pieetiiiff that in the past three years three 
million human beings in the Ukraine had suffer- 
ed the horrors of hell; including rape, being 
buried alive and being drowned in the Dniester, 
yet hardly a word on the terrible subject had 
appeared in the press. Cromwell allowed Jews 
to settle in England and erect synagogues there 
for the first time since the reign of Edward I. 
(Tout's “Advanced History of Great Britain,”) 
It was not till IfiaG that the Jews in New York 
were permitted by the Christian colonists to 
ivorship in their own homes. And it is proudly 
claimed that freedom is “a profoundly Christian 
thing”. In Germany the systematic persecu- 
tion {Juden hetze) of the Jews is a marked fea- 
ture of Christian life. Dr. J. V. Ryan, LL. D., 
tells us in his “Law of Criminal Evidence in 
British India’’ that Jews and heretics were long 
considered incompetent witnesses and that it' 
was not until 1744 that “more enlightened viei^s 
began to prevail.” In 1847 the election of' 
Rothschild to Parliament raised the question 
of Jewish disabilities. Were the ancient ene- 
mies of Christianity to be allowed in the govern- 
ing body of a Christian country ? The contro- 
versy was settled by the Jewish Relief Act of 
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1858 (H-iynes : “Relij^ions Tersecution”). How 
completely has the solemn assurance of the Bi- 
blical God been falsified in the matter of the 
Jews ! Was it in irony that Jehovah said : 

“Fear not Abraham : T am thy shield Ami 

I will make thee a "reat Jiat.ion and will bless 
thee and make thy name i^reat”? 

The spirit of raciil antipathy came into 
prominence in the late war. Reuter’s represen- 
tative at the British Head-quarters in France 
wired in January, 1)15, to say that “kill as many 
Germans as you can” was the slogan in the 
trenches. The Bystander Feh. 18, 1917) wrote: 
“The duty of the moment, the Christian duty 
of the moment, as Father Bernard Vaughan has 
just informed his flock, is to kill Gci'mans and 
again to kill Germans.” The Nation (March 
8, 1919) wrote : “It is little more than a cen- 
tury since Nelson wrote that the very name of 
Frenchman, whether Royalist or Republican, 
made his blood boil ; an d the first lesson he 
taught his young officers was to hate every 
Frenchman like the devil.” Returning to the 
late war we find that Sir ^irthur Conan Doyle 
in a letter to the Times (Dec. 26, 1917) said: 
“Hate has its uses in war, as the Germans have 
long discovered. It steels tbe mind and sets 
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the resolution as no other emotion can do.” 
The Germans were not as a matter of fact sin- 
gular in this respect. Mr Norman Angell tells 
us in “The IVuits of Victory” that while the 
Press and the Cinema” told us every vile thing 
done hv the eneinv, th(‘V told us t)f not o.^e act 
of kindness or mercy among all those hundred 
inilli(tn during the years of war. Tlie suppres- 
sion ol «!ver\ thing good of tlu“ eiu'my was piral- 
leled by the .suj)ressioii of e\ erything evil done 
hv our side ” Referring to the blockade against 
(rcrmany after the war Mr. Winston Churchill 
said in the House of Commons on March 3, 
11)19: “This weapon of st irvatioii falls mainly 
upon the women and children, upon the old and 
the weak and the poor, after all the lighting 
has stopped.” One might expect that Mr. 
Churchill fol owed this by anuouueing a change 
of policy on humane lines. He did nothing of 
the kind. He added that the British and their 
Allies were “enforcing the blockade with rigour” 
and would continue to do so. 

In peace the spirit of hatred manifests itself 
in prejudice against coloured people. A leading 
English merchant in Calcutta- said quite frankly 
in Pebruary, 1922 : ‘‘It is not only we British- 
ers resident in India that have this idea of racial 
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inequality. I suppose it is stronger in America 
than anywhere else. The English settlers in 
Kenya Colony who have never had anything to 
do with India, hut only with Indians, arc on 
the brink of mutiny on account of it.” 

In sonic of the countries of Europe duelling 
still ]n*evails as a survival of tlie days of sa- 
vagery. Mr, Xonnan Angell says in “The (rreat 
Illusion*’; •'Even educated peojile in Germany, 
Erance, It dy will tell you that it is ‘not in 
human nature’ to expect a m tn ol gentle birth 
to abandon the habit of the duel.” 

Mr. Oliver Osborne in his hook (“The Other 
Man and Mys(*lf”) throws light on the method 
of territorial expansion followed hy white men 
in Africa : “The alisorption of new native 
territory h\ .John B. is effected with curious 
similitude in rdniost every instu.'ice The trading 
explorer, the missionary, the concession hunter, 
and the soldier follow each other with methodi- 
cal certainty. The hcnevolent interest mani- 
fested by these individuals in any particular 
.tract of country, invariably results, sooner or 
later, in its being drawn within the pale of the 
British Empire tor weal or woe. The dawn 
of civilization is heralde4 by the advent of the 
trader with beads, cotton stuffs, and Brumm-a- 
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gem wave. This knighf-erraut of cominerctv 
for obvious reasons, is content tocirryonin 
comparative obscurity his self-imposed task of 
opening up a new field for enterprise. Then 
comes the parson, with the Big Book in one 
hand and the Alphabet in the other, who theo- 
retically does a good and necessary work but 
de facto the practical result of which is not en- 
couraging.” Tlie result from the native Afri- 
can’s point of view was thus expressed in- 
Truth (August 28, 1890) : 

“You send your m ssionaries out 
To teach us honest dealing ; 

They loudly preach to us about 
'I he wickedness of stealing : 

To truth and justice inculcate 
Is their diurnal labour ; 

And dire, they tell us, is the fate 
Of those who rob their neighbour. 

Yet while they urge such points as these 
In most impressive sermons 
You Enal'sh, with the Portuguese, 

And Dutch and French and German*?, 

Agree (regardless of laws 
Of Him you call your Maker) 

To take our land without just cause 
And grab our every acre. 

If Mix be Christianity 
Why, all of us agree, then. 

You Christians,^ when a chance you see 
Are far, far worse than heathen.” 
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On much the same lines ran some stirring 
lines written in reply to lludyard Kipling’s 
poem on the “White Man’s Burden.” The 
opening lines of the “Black Man’s Burden” are- 
as follow : 

“Take olT ihe Black Man's Burden. 

Out your fatness j^ive 

The poor degraded savage 
The right Uod gave — '.o live. 

Give back his land for hunting, 

Or he lacks not food ; 

You have cursed him by }Our coming — 

Brought evil and not good/’ 

A. de Qu^trefages writes in “The Human* 
Species,” one of the books of the •Internationah 
Scientific Series” ; “fundamentally the white, 
even when civilised, from the moral point of 
view is scarcely better than the negro, and too 
often by his conduct in the midst of inferior 
races has justified the argument opposed by a 
Malgache to a missionary : ‘Your soldiers 

seduce our women You come to rob us of 

our land, pillage* the country, and make war 
against us ; and you wish to force your God 
upon us, saying that He forbids robbery, pillage- 
and war ! Go ; you are white upon one side, 
and black upon another.’ Such is the criticism 
of a savage. The following is that of a European,. 
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M. Ros(‘, giving his opinion of his oivn country- 
men : 'The people are simple and confiding 
when we arrive, perfidious when we leave them. 
Once sober brave and honest, we make them 
drunken, lazy and finally tliieves. After having 
inoculated tliem with our vices, we employ 
these vices as an argument for their destruction.’ 
However severe those conclusions may appear 
they are unfortutiately trin*. and the history of 
tike relations of Kuropcans with the populations 
they have oncounttjred in America, at the tlaj)e 
and in Oceania justify them only too fully.” 
(2nd. ed., pp. 4Gi-(i2). The people of India 
probably owe it to somelliing to their credit in 
their past Ivarrua lo be placed by Providence 
under their present rulers who are more full 
of the milk of human kindness than any other 

ft' 

ol the white races. Testimony is borne to this 
by Mr. S. E Stokes, an American gentleman 
w'ho has identified himself Avith the ciuse of 
Indian nationalism. He writes in the “Eailure 
of European Civilisation as a World Culture” 
(Madras : S. Ganesan, 1921) : ‘*In so far as the 
British are concerned, I would state very frank- 
ly my conviction that, despite their very black 
record in Tasmania, West Australia and certain 
other places, they have on the whole behaved 
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better in their dealings with non-European 
peoples than any other of the ‘white’ races.” 

It was stated in the columns of the London 
Nation (Sep. 11, 1920) that during the last forty 
years the British “have annexed some live 
million square miles — the British Islarnls are 
about 120 thousand scjuare miles — densely inha- 
bited by black or brown peoples with whom we 
do not intermarry and to whom we do not give' 
representative institutiojis.” British Im))erial- 
ism is thus honestly defined in the great Oxford 
Dictionary : “Extension of the British Empire 
in directions where trading interests and invest- 
ments require tin; protection of the flag.” 

Although England has succeeded far better 
than other Western countries it does not by 
any means follow that she stands alone in Christ- 
endom in her longing for territorial expansion. 
As the Statesman (September 2, 1923) has 
observed, Italy’s late w.w in Tripoli “was waged 
with cynical indilference to the rights which 
centuries of possession had conferred upon the 
Turks.” 

The treatment of criminals should serve as 
an acid test of western civilisation. We need 
not go back to the days of the aatoS'darfe asso- 
ciated with the Spanish Inquisition. Mr. Hay- 
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nes writes : ‘‘A curious sidelight on the 

connection of religion with moral progress is 
thrown by Mr. Josepii Clayton’s book on the 
‘Bishops as Lesjislators.’ Why should the 
Bishops have so sturdily -‘md consistently de- 
clined to abolish a barbarously varied system of 
capital punishment for small thefts if the 
Church was really aelueving the moral improve- 
ment of Eijgland during tins period, [the first 
half of tlio nineteenth century] or if the bishops 
themselves had an atom of real conlidence in 
the moral influenc(‘s of the religion which they 
professed?” Eiogging and hangiiig were common 
forms of punishment in the British Navy up 
till the eighteenth century. 

For long it was seriously argued that punish- 
ment of crime should ho such as would satisfy 

• 

*‘the natural vindictiveness of mankind.” It 
was not until the eighteenth century that 
Becc iria on the continent, followed by Jeyemy 
Bentham in England pointed the way to human- 
er and more enlightened methods which led to 
some amelioration in the treatment of criminals. 
It was only during the nineteenth century that 
the idea that punishment should be reformative 
and not vindictive made steady progress. 
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The Western penal system is based upon 
the primitive notions of reveni^e. Lieutenant- 
Colonel ll. H. Gr. Knapp, Inspector-General of 
Prisons in Burmi siys in his annua] report on 
Prisons in Biirini : “ llotribntion still, in my 
opinion, underlies our whole system of punish- 
ment. It is gamer.illy eonsidenjd hardly decent 
to admit the existenci! of tlie primary instinct of 
revenue, hiit surely it is ahviys there.” Colonel 
Knapp’s view, wliich is much in advance cf 
the time, is that “the direction of prison reform 
should have as its aim tlie closin^^ of j^aols 
rather than the huildiniij of more of those costly 
institutions.” This hope cm only ho realised 
in the We.st when the Old Testannuit is done 
away with, lock, stock and barrel. At pre- 
sent there are far too many to sliare the view of 
the Rev, E. Gordon Solwyn, who said at the 
Anurlo-Catholic Congress that ‘‘education with- 
out reference to man’s super-natural being will 
lead sooner or later to damnation.” 

Oscar Wilde wrote his ‘‘De Profundis,” which 
has been described by Professor Hugh Walker 
as a literary work unique in English literature, 
in prison. He pronounces the prison system 
to be entirely wrong. ‘’But,” he adds, “there is 
nothing in the world so wrong but that the 
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spirit of humanity, which is the spirit of love, 
the spirit of the Christ who is not in the 
churches, may make it, if not right, at least 
possible to be borne without too much bitterness 
of heart.’’ 

Another disagreeable feature of tlie Western 
social system is the practice known in England 
as “baby- farming.” A writer in the Nation 
(September 30,1922) iias stated : “In the course 
of many years visiting in a prison, I Ivivc met 
with various cases where womcm have deliberate- 
ly set themselves to dispose of unwanted chil- 
dren, not by open and violent measures, l)ut by 
the safer means of slow torture. It must be 
understood that I do not refer to cases of 
infanticide, which belong to another class.” 
Steps have been taken to coml)at the evil 
and the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children usually cham- 
pions the unfortunate little ones, but it is not 
possible for the society to discover all cases, nor 
is discovery always timely. It is a horrible 
story of cruelty to children, who wore the 
objects of Jesus’s especial care. “What man 
can do, man has not nerve to hear,” quotes the 
writer, who is apparently a kind-hearted person. 
He suggests that penalties for this diabolical 
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crime ought to be more deterrent than they are 
it present. “It ought (he writes) to he made 
so dangerous to keep a haby-farm that no one 
would risk doing it. The law has placed obs- 
tacles in the way, but the practice still exists.” 

No one can deny that the East has a great 
fleal to learn from the West. Jliit it docs look 
rather grotesque when missionaries try to make 
out tliat the. West scores off the E,.st in tins 
matter of charity. It is often asserted that 
ortrauised humanitarian movements liave all 
(aen borrowed from the West. Mr. .). N. 
Earquhar states in his ‘‘Modern lUdigious 
Movements in India,” which has l)een written 
in the interests of missionary work, tliat Viveka- 
namhi picked up his knowledge of such chari- 
table movements during his short visit to the 
W(;st. Good Christians may indeed take comfort 
Hi such steadfast belief. At any rate, it will 
he conceded that this moral idea has “caught 
on” in India amongst the higher classes far 
more readily than the dogmas of Christianity, 
There are no Poor Laws in India because there 
is ample voluntary private charity here, such as 
does not exist in Christian Europe ( barring 
Turkey ) and America. Poor relations are 
maintained by Hindus and Moslems to an extent 

15 
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unheard of in the West. But after all thy 
missionary finds it necessary for his purpose so 
to manipulate facts as to invest Christianity with 
a fascination which is by no means natural 
to it. 

AVe will let an eminent prelate, Bishop Gore, 
sum up for us, briefly but effectively, the re- 
sults of Christianity in the West : “There is 
no question that the whole of our conception 
of civilization — national, intei -nation il, commer* 
cial and to a lar<^e extent religious, and almost 
more thvn all, educational — has been built up 
on a basis of selfishness.” 

In 1U08 a scathing indictment of the moraK 
of London was framed by the Bishop of London 
at a mass meeting at Queen’s Hall. We quote 
from an English palmer: “The Bishop, fresh 
from his American and continental tours found 
London, even after the latter, a hot-bed of fla- 
grant, staring vice. In certain streets the wo- 
men of a certain class, now infinitely more nu- 
merous than it ever has been, were recruited bv 
girls of tender years, even children of thirtetai 
and fourteen, who plied their terrible trade with 
as much br.izen effrontery as their seniors after 
years of hardened vice. The drink evil was bad, 
but it was comp vratively trivial when set side 
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by side with immorality. There were muto- 
scopes which contained sensual pictures, shops 
of which the windows were full of suggestive 
])hotographs, illustrated newspapers, which by 
means of lewd drawings, pandered to the lowest 
and most degraded passions. There were also 
shops in which were displayed appliances which 
were an incentive to cheap vice, and which 
made vice possible where it might not otherwise 
occur by promising frec'dom from penalties.” 

Many of the more enlightened members of 
the clerical order in England have found it ab- 
solutely necessary to re-edit the Psalms of Eavid 
by thia)wing out tberefrom several passages 
which not only offend against good taste but 
are distijictly immoral. Tinkering with the text 
of God's revealed Word is a very bold st(‘p for 
clergymen to take. But it bas beeti done, 
though under difficulties and in a rather half- 
hearted nunner, by the llevised Psalter (Per- 
missive I'se) Measure, 11)2:1, which his recvdved 
the ‘'general approval” of the House of Laity 
of the National Churcli Assembly. The mea- 
sure provides for the e.xcision of a number of 
verses of eight Psalms and the complete exclu- 
sion of Psalm oS. As may be expected this 
step in advance lias been veuemeiitly denounced 
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in strictly i^rthodox circles. Very recently tlu' 
Duke of Nortfiumberlaiul bad occasion to state 
somewhat sarcastically that the Church of Eng- 
land bavin" «iven her blessin" to the triumph 
of murder and outride in Ireland, “was now 
turnin" her attention to the emasculation ot 
the Bible.” Tlie Duke no doubt bad in view 

A 

the revision of the Psalter. Bo that as it rna\ 
the manly voice of the Hn"lish people has lone 
a"o expressed ils view of the Psalmist’s 
character in delightfully outspoken rliyme : 

^olcuiou and David, so sa\ di\iiD‘s, 

Had nnnv Mives and inanv c()ncui)infs , 

Yet neilhei ol tin in had the ^li^htcst • 

One wro e iId* Pio.eihs, t other wrote the Psilms 

The "oodness or badness of the world de- 
l)ends, as a writer in the Daily Ghroniclo has 
recently (August, lS)2d) observed, on its insti- 
tutions as W(dl as on its individuals. There i'' 
no denying the fact that war is the worId’'> 
Avorst institution, “But (says the vvriter in the 
Chronicle) when did the churches, as churches, 
attack it ? A church that concerns itself only 
with minor morals, and grants a dispensation to 
sin when it is on a vast international scale, may 
be serving respectability, but is not servin" 
God.” 
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Tho treatment of converts by Europeans is 
another matter whore the iailure of the churclies 
is clearly brought out. A native convert is re- 
legated to a hack seat in a church attended by 
white men and when he dies he is buried apart 
from dead white men. It was reported that at 
H Church Conference held in l'.)21 in England, 
the coloured bishops were allowed to sit apart 
on tho platform and that towards tlie end of 
the proceedings many of tlunn retired to seats 
in the auditoiium. The feeling aroused by the 
treatment found expression at the end of the 
Conference in a series of poignantly intense 
speeches. 

Not only white men hut even creoles and 
half-castes who are descended from them derive 
great amusement from story-books and drama- 
tic representations in which comic parts arc 
assigned to Christian negroes. In many harle- 
([uinades the black man is the butt ; in many 
melo-dramas he is the comic man. The gibe 
against the man of colour is always dear to the 
English humourist. 

The experience of Indian converts is equally 
sad. Presiding on December 29, 1915, at the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
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in India held at Lahore, Raja Sir Harnara 
Singh, a pi'ominent Punjabi Christian observed 
that it was a matter of regret that there was 
an increasing feeling among Indian Christians 
that Missionaries as a rule instead of encourag- 
ing self-support among Indian Christians 
view all efforts in this direction with suspicion 
and consider them more as a rival movement 
than as a natural and proper outcome of their 
own teaching. Much discussion is going on at 
the present time regarding Cluirch autonomy 
in India. The Englishman (August 13, 11)23) 
says: ‘’The root of tlie trouble, it seems to us 
is that here again raelallsni is creeping in.” A\ ( 
are told that an eminent Indian divine of the 
Church of England recently declared at the 
Lucknow Diocesan Council that the ‘ Indian 
Christians will not touch the Cliurch while it 
is dominated hv foreiirn control.” 

Anglo-Indians (erstwhile Eurasians) in India 
put on a lot of side in their dealings with ‘’the 
natives” Avhom they delight to dub “niggers” ; 
but they are, in turn, regarded by Europeans 
with the utmost contempt as half-castes. One 
of these people stated in a letter to the States- 
man that he was refused accommodation in the 
Y. M. C. A. on account of his being country- 
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born. Thereupon, another Anglo- Tndian corres- 
pondent wrote to the same paper (August 11, 
1923) to say that “snohhery exists not only in 
the Y. M. C. A. but almost in every if not all of 
the chuvches in Calcutta.” 

The Bishops in the Upper Hous(? have been 
known to he reactionary legislators. Dr. Wehh 
writes : “When did the Bishops raise their 
voices in tin? House of Lords against prevailing 
ahus(*s : the cosy shams ; the big frauds ; the 
current vices ?” (“The Church and the People ”) 
Furthermore : “The stigma upon the House 
of Lords as a non- representative, hereditary, 
unreformed legislative body supporting privi- 
leg(!s to the last ditch, has attached itself to the 
spiritual portion of it.” The same writer stat<*s : 
“It is a lamentahle fact that the Established 
Church has done little or nothing to moderate 
or eheck the evils of competition. The church 
has acquiesced in the principle of a Satanic 
disaster to the hindmost in lieu of the I rother- 
hood of man.” 

The Bishop of Durham is reported to have 
said : “Almost always the ecclesiastical system 
fails to secure the sanction of conscience ; the 
moral progress of men outpaces the formal 
teachings of their churches.” (The Literary 
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Guide, May, ]922). Truer words wore never 
ujttered. The Rev. R. J. Campbell is reported 
to have said : “The intellectual integrity of 
the man of culture is often wanting in the man 
of religion.” 

A great ])arade is made by Christian Avriters 
of the fact that gladiatorial games \Aere stopped 
in Europe by the instrumentality of a devcnit 
monk. But, as Mr. Gorham points out, tlnjse 
inhuman games continued for many years 
after the establishment of Christianity, and it 
is not creditable that a (Christian Emperor 
should have himself provided these very spec- 
tacles. Two at least of the Pagan Emperors, 
Marcus Aurelius and Julian, strongly dis- 
approved the glfidiatorial displays. 

•‘Sympathy for lower animals,” says Darwin- 
‘‘is one of the noblest virtues with which man 
is endowed.” Let us examine the results of the 
teachings of the Bible and of the churches 
which are founded on it in the light of this 
dictum. Kindness to animals is a virtue of 
comparatively recent growth in Christendom. 
Darwin states in his ‘‘Descent of Man” that sym- 
pathy beyond the confines of man, that is, hu- 
manity to lower animals is one of the latest 
moral acquisitions. Jt is not based on the 
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tciicliings of the Bible. AftoP creating the first 
man — our ill-starred ancestor Adam — Jehovah 
gave him absolute dominion over all living crea- 
tures and told him that all living animals 
shall be meat for him. It may he doubted 
whether all animals, specially the gigantic dino- 
sauriaii creatures winch have Ix'come extinct, 
readily bowed to man’s authority under the 
Divine Ordinance ; but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that in our own dav there are wild 
telines and other ferocious animals, who far 
from obeying Jehovah’s command miss no 
opportunity of dining on human fiesh. The 
church held that animals had no souls and 
even in the nine(e(!nth century Pope Pius JX 
refused to sanction .i society for the prevention 
of cruelty tcj animals on the ground that it was 
an error to suppose that Chr'stivns owed any 
duties to dumb creatures. 

But the old Pagans thought diffcre.ntly, 
C'cero, Plutarch and the P^^thagorians enjoined 
humanity in the strongest terms, and in the 
old Homan Empire vegetarianism was advocat- 
ed on precisely the same grounds of tender re- 
gard for animal life eis it is in the present day. 
(Gorham in “Christianity and Civilization.”) 
The heathen were much in advance of Christians 
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in this respect. The increased attention that 
hag been given in recent years, in the West, to 
the question of a rational diet is making it more 
and more clear that the vegetable kingdom is 
the proper source of all our food. Mr. Gibson 
Ward, K. Bis. S., states in his “Cause and 
Spread of Leprosy” that the Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers of the English people lived nearly 
vv-holly on beef and beer Elesh, meat and heei 
are the only viands named and commended in 
Hie ancient Chronicles of Ireland. ‘‘Undouhted- 
Iji” Mr. Ward, “our Anglo-Saxon fow- 
fathers were a coarse jteople, void of refineznonf 
and literature, and giveti t(* riotous eating of 
tl(‘sh and drordeen habits.” He states that 
similarly debased habits wer(5 common in the 
reign of Elizaizeth. The Queen’s maids (d 
honour, and the Queen herself, breakfasted on 
beefsteaks and beer. He shows how a change 
had been for some time working by the intro- 
duction of salads and some other garden vege- 
bibles, to supply tlujse alkalies to the blood 
without which healthy life is impossible. It 
was not until the end of the reign of Henrv 
VIII that any salads, carrots, turnips or other 
edible roots were produced in England. “The 

simple fact of the introduction of the growth of 
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vegetables into our islands,’’ Mr. Ward tells 
us, "was sufficient to do for the people what 
all the art of the doctors could not do — improve 
their health and remove pestilence from 
amongst them.” The old Aryan Hindus gave 
up meat-eating centuries before the hirtli ol 
Christ. 

Scliopenhauer wrote a hundred years ago : 
“I may mention here another fundamental error 
of Christianity, an error which cannot he ex- 
plained away, and the mischievous co..se(piences 
of which are obvious every day. 1 mean tlie 
unnatural distinction Christianity makes bet- 
ween man and the animal world, to which he 
really belongs. It sets up rninas all-important, 
and looks upon animals merely as things. 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, on the other hand, 
true to the facts, recognise in a positive way 
that man is related to the whole of nature, and 
specially and priucip.vlly, to animal nature ; and 
in their system man is always represented, by 
the theory of metempsychosis and otherwise, as 
closely connected with the animal world.” 
(“The World as Will and Idea”). The teach- 
ing of religion is reflected in the conduct of 
the people. From the Times (January, 1902) : 
^•The San Sebastian Municipal Council having 
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decided, on Tuesday to abolish the popular 
diver.'ion of baiting bulls tied to a rope, violent 
demonstrations have been made by the populace, 
who h..ve stoned the town-hall and the houses 
of the Municipal Councillors.” The Times 
(November, 1903); “Hunting proper, that is the 
following ol hounds of some sort, and esperially 
of fox-hounds, seems to be more popular than 
ever.” Keferring to fox-hunting in the Daily 
Mail Over-SeaS Edition (Feb., 190 j) Mr. li. B. 
Marriot Watson spike of it as ‘‘the most brutal 
sport concievable.” lie pointed out that foxes 
are preserved in order that they may be hound- 
ed to death at particular seasons by t le wealthi- 
est men and women of England ; and that 
“fox-hunting is framed to produce the maxi- 
mum of torture to the (piarry.” The Indian 
Daily News (Dec, 1913) : “That hunting the 
fox is not antagonistic to Christianity is the 
considered judgment of the Archbishop of 
York, and it has no doubt brought considerable 
relief to the more thoughtful minds of York- 
shire Tory squires,” The Lady's Tictorial 
(1918) : “Cruelty to animals is increasing to 
an alarming extent. Those who keep their 
eyes open will see such sights now-a-days that 
they may well make them won ler to what 
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favour we shall come by and by when the men 
come home, and their undisciplined children 
are "rown up, if war has brutalised us at home 

to this extent in four years A nation that 

is brutal to helpless animals is uncivilised and 
a people who can endure the sight of ill-treated 
beasts must lack the qualities which make them 
to he re^'peeted.” The (Sept , 1920) in 

reviewing “Hunting the Fox,” by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke stated that the hunt was 
“an institution deep rooted in the seal of England, 
as vital as her cathedrals and as fortifying as 
her good roast beef.” The reviewer procc'eded : 
“How is it, when almost every other institution 
tottered tliat the great governing kcuinels of 
England were able to stand firm ? The aiisvver 
is a*, simple as it is satisfactory. Hunting, 
sav'' Lord Willoughby, ’like the drama, depimds 
for its existence on the support of public o))i- 
nion.’ Thus, while bad causes like the League 
of Nations, the Pioneer Players and the Plumage 
Bill are doomed to failure, good causes, like 
the cinema, the prize ring, the r.ice-course and 
the hunt will continue to flourish. Fox-hunting, 
like other blood-sports, is a survival from the 
primitive times when the hairy savage had to 
kill his game or starve. Lord Willoughby and 
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other fox-huuters have not the excuse of hunger 

Cruelty is on the whole, regarded by the 

majority of people, and rightly, as the abomi- 
na^^ion of abominations. It seems the one 
unpardonable sin. And as cruelty is meaner 
and more cowardly in proportion as its victim 
is weak and defenceless — cruelty to a woman 
being worse than to a man, and to child worse 
than to a woman— so (Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
argued in his preface to ‘‘Killing for Sport”) 
cruelty to animals is the meanest and most 
cowardly of all.” 

The white sportsman’s deadly rifle has 
brought about the extinction of many species 
of animals and the destructive work is jroins: on 
apace. Mr. W. Lavallin Puxley in his “Wander- 
ings in the Qeousland Bush” (Allen and Un- 
win) mentions the fact that the unfortunate 
little Australian bears, which are quite harmless 
are being slaughtered at such a rate that they 
will speedily become extinct ; “in one year 
alone (1910-20) over a million bearskins were 
sold in Sydney market.” What to the white 
sportsman is a “ripping day’s sport” means the 
death of thousands of innocent creatures. The 
demands of Western fashion have led to the ex- 
tinction of many kinds of birds whose chtirming 
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plumage added to the joy of creation. The 
Church of Christ has never raised her voice 
against all this wanton destruction of life. 
Shooting seasons begin in Britain with solenin 
service in Church. 

Ji'ondness for blood-sports on the part of 
women is a striking feature of English life. 
The JFestminSter Gazette wrote in li)21 : “In 
probably no branch of sport wberein she enters 
the lists with mere man has woman made her 
presence more felt or attained a higher position 
than in fox-hunting.” In a letter to the Times 
in December 1922 Bishop Welldon referred to 
the “increasing popularity of cruel and brutal 
pastimes such as the bull-lights which liave 
been imported from Spain into Southern Eranee ; 
pigeon shooting in its most callous form at 
Monte Carlo ; and, in Kngland itself, the rabbit- 
coursing which tends to become simple butchery, 
and, 1 must frankly add, the boxiug-matclies 
which constitute a practical I’csuscitation of 
the prize-ring.” 

Sir Monier Williams has thus recorded his 
impressions of heathen India ; “It is lioAvever 
a melancholy reflection that infliction of death 
is essential to the maintenance of an English- 
man’s life. Por life is everywhere exuberant 
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around me and every living thing seems to 
enjoy itself, as if it were certain of being un- 
, molested. Natives never willingly destroy life. 
They cannot enter into an Englishman’s desire 
for v'cnting his higii spirits on a fine day by 
killing ■ "game of some kind. ‘Live and let 
live’ is their rule of conduct towards the 
inferior creation.” ( “Modern India and the 
Indians,” p. 33). 

We are told hy the Rev. Dr. Walter Walsh 
JL». 0., a theologian of liberal views : “The fact 
cannot bo blinked that neither Judaism nor 
Christianity has given oflicial sanction to the 
Humanitarian IMovement. On the contrarv, 
the latter actually persecuted certain heretical 
communities wiio were absfaini'rs from flesh, 
fuvciug-them to eat on pain of death, as a sign 
of rec lutation of their heresies. It is indeed a 
lamentable circumstance that theological dog- 
mas should obstruct the tree and full flow of 
humane sentiment and incalculably delay the 
Republic of all living beings.” \^The Bevalaya 
Review, Nov. & Dec., 1922). 

Dean Inge (who has been picturesquely 
featured by Mr. VV’illiam Archer as standing 
.with one foot on the solid ground of reason and 
.the other deep in the quagmire of tradition) 
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sincerely believes that “the opinion will before 
long be generally held that to kill animals for 
pleasure is barbarous and immoral.” The pious 
Dean states : ‘‘Deliberate cruelty to animals 
liappily arouses almost as much indignation in 
ibis country as cruelty to children. It is a 
spontaneous verdict of the newly enlightened 
moral sense, to which organized religi(»n, I 
1 egret to say, has contril)Uted very little.” 

ileligion in the West has proved the gnaitest 
micmy of learning. The Popes of Horne, as 
lluinain Holland has said, proserihe the light 
(/f reason. Shelley is unloulrtedly right when 
no says that the modern nations owe tlieir pro- 
gress to the revival of learning. The historian 
Leeky states more clearly that the improve- 
ment may hr; said to date more espimially from 
the writings of tlie great secular philosophers 
of the seventeenth century. A modern writer, 
Mr. Prank Perrycoste, has observed that the 
iinproreraent may be refeiTed to two agencies, 
namely, the study of physical science and the 
labours of the great scholars and critics (whom 
the churches have regarded with bitter hostility) 
of the last three or four centuries. 

The Great War has afforded many lessons 
to the student. The German^^ held up their 

16 
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head as a God-fearing people, especially favoured 
by the Deity.# Even learned Germans proclaim- 
ed in cold print that their countrymen were 
superior to all other men not only in military 
power but also in righteousness and morality. 
Of the Kaiser himself Senhor E. de Queiroz, h 
P ortuguese author of note, wrote long before 
the War, in 1891 : “The world has never seen, 
since the days of Moses on Sinai, such infcimac;^ , 
such an alliance between the creature and the 
Creator. He is the favourite ot God, he holds 
conference with God in the burning bush ol 
his Berlin Schloss, and at the instigation ol 
God ho is leading his people to the joys ot 
Canaan. Truly ho is Moses 11.” Germans and 
other soi-disani religious nations look down 
upon Ereiichmen as vain, frivolous and God-lcss. 
It is true that religion docs not enter much into 
the life of the cultured people in Erance. But the 
touchstone of war has proved the wonderful 
firmness and courage of Eronchnien under the 
trying conditions of modern warfare, their ex- 
tra-ordinary humanity amongst the other 
* The Rev. C. F. Andrews lias quoted in the Modem 
Review (March, 1923) from the letter of an American, kno\'n 
to him as a devout Christian, who says ; “I believe thaf 
Germany is the most deeply religious nation in Europe, or for 
that matter, in the wurld.” 
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European combatants and the remarkable accu- 
racy and restraint of their official war-news. In 
all these respects the Germans presented a 
marked contrast. The grit and perseverance of 
the brave Poilii found expression in the words — 
Us ne paSSeront pas (They shall not pass) — 
wliich were so often hoard in the French tren- 
ches during the bitter struggle. The French 
are the least tainted with colour-prejudice and 
negro-phobia amongst the white races of the 
world. The Christian nations of tin; AVest en- 
tertain a strong prejudice against the employ- 
ment of coloured troops to face white men. The 
duration of the Boer War coukl have been con- 
siderably reduced if Indian troo})s had been used 
by the British in South Africa. The dapaneso 
offer of participation in the Great War on 
European soil was rejected by the Allies with 
the solitary exception of France, although it is 
certain that the slaughter would have ended 
much sooner if it had been accepted. Germany 

has protested vehemently against the employ- 
ment of France’s African troops in the German 
territories occupied by the Allies after the A\^ar; 
but the President of the French Republic has 
emphatically declared that the settled policy of 
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his Goverument is to observe no racial distinc- 
tions in the ranks of its army. 

During- the Great War the Germans pnldi- 
shed and circulated a book entitled, ‘-Die Earbi- 
gen Ilclfsvolker dcr Englander and Eranzosen” 
(the coloured auxiliaries of England and France), 
by Dr. Kans Delius with the object of proving 
on the authority of English, French, lliissian 
and tieutral Christian jurists the internationnl 
illegality of the employment in that war of 
Indian troops by the British and of Turcos by 
the French. Sv(*n Iledin, the great Swedish 
exi)lorer,says : ‘‘Never before — until the present 
Liberal Government tried it — had it occurred 
to a British Government to employ coloured 
heathen against Christian Europeans. Such an 
act is a crime against culture, civilisation and 
Christendom.” ( ‘‘AVith the German Annies in 
the West”, London : John Lane, 11)15 ). 

Germany’s position as a Christian country is 
bi'yond question pre-eminent. It has been her 
misfortune to he singled out amongst the nations 
of Europe as the exponent of “friglitfulness” in 
its most hideous forms. As a matter of fact thev 
are all birds of a feather. England is undoubtedly 
more humane, if loss noted for piety, than 
Germany, but stern reprisals find a place in her 
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plan of campaign, particularly in Asia and 
Africa. In Ireland two years ago she turned 
a blind eye to her soldiers, the “Black and Tans”, 
who were there to maintain law and order, but 
who failed to exercise much self-restraint under 
provocation and often let themselves go against 
the Irish rebels quite whole-heartedly. There 
is now in Ireland a Free State and one of its 
lirst disciplinary acts is the shooting in cold 
blood, as an act of revenge, (euphemistically 
cjvlled reprisal) of four Irish “llej)ublicans” 
who were locked up in its Jails. 

Attention was drawn by the Statesman 
(March 20, 1898), in an article on ISrasmus 
Darwin, the grandfather of Charles Darwin, to a 
rather remarkable aspect of Christian bigotry. 
Erasmus believed in a G reat First Cause, but 
“because ho disbelieved in a revGvaled religion, 
he was set down as an atheist — a method of 
argument not yet obsolete among the enemies 

of free enquiry He was what would even 

now be consi dered a Radical in politics, and at 
a time when the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel forbade the education of the slave, 
he was a strenuous advocate of the abolition of 
slavery.” 

A writer in the Century Magazine (July, 
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l'J23) states that vast numbers of young people 
in America were frankly adopting the too tole* 
rant attitude of the clever young newspaper 
woman Avho said, “The longer 1 live, the less 1 
blame anybody for anything.” As regards sex- 
laxity, “it is not merely tliat they do not hate 
the sinner (and fo; this freedom from priggish- 
ness let us be thankful), but it is that they toler- 
ate even or condone the sin. Many of them 
have no convictions at all.” 

The craze for dancing is a striking aspect of 
West(!rn life. The Daily Mail (J uly, 1926) says 
that ‘‘dancing has become a sort of fetish to 
modern girls. They seem to have a craving to 
dance, as some people have a craving for opium, 
and the more they have of it the more appa- 
rently they want to have.” The writer ob- 
serves that every grade of society is equally 
allected. 

Another instance of the failure of the 
Churches is the wide prevalence of betting. 
Bishop Welldon, the Dean of Durham, giving 
evidence before the Select Committee which is 
considering the tax on betting, said that he did 
not regard betting as a sin itself, but that it 
may easily become a sin. It seemed to him to 
be almost parallel to drinking. He acknow* 
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lodged the fact that “the churclies had failed to 
cope with the evil.” 

As G. W. Cox the historian of Greece has 
(tbserved, the intricacies of modern diplomacy 
can seldom go straight to a mark in matters 
even of the cleirest right and duty. Lord 
Morley, in a letter which was published in the 
English papers in i\r ly, quoted the fol- 

lowing remarkable statement of the late Prince 
Bismarck : “ The most malicious democrat can 

have Jio ide i of what nullity and charlatanry 
are concealed in diplomicy.” And Bismarck 
was a man who know European diplomacy in- 
side out. 



XXJ. ILL-FOUNDED CLAIMS. 


The Christian Church, says Ruskin, de- 
])ends on ij>norance for its continuance and on 
controversy for its progress. As the Rev. T. 
Cranbrook has aptly put it, ])oople who are 
thoroughly convinced of the accuracy of their 
convictions will never take the trouble of ex- 
amining tlu! basis on which they are built. 
Take tin? appaling doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. According to the New Testament, “he 
that bclieveth not sliall he damned” (Mark xvi, 
16). It is also said : “God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie : 
that they all might he damned who believed not 
the truth.’’ (2 Thess. ii., 11, 12). As to the 
nature of punishment the same Testament is 
absolutely clear. Hell is described in Mark xi, 
13-48 as “a fire that shall never he quenched” ; 
in Rev. xx., lO-lo as the “lake of fire and 
brimstone, where the beast and the false pro- 
phet are, and shall be tormented day and night 
for ever and ever.” The Catholic Fathers have 
always held and still hold that “not only all 
pagans, but also all Jews, heretics and schismat- 
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ics who depart from this present life outside 
the Catholic Church, are about to "o into eter- 
nal fire prepared for the devil and his anirels.” 
(St. Eulsfcntius). Even after tin; middle of 
the nineteenth century we find Dr. E. B. Pusey, 
an eminent Church of Eiifjjland divine, proclaim 
his faith in the infernal doctrine. Archdeacon 
Farrar, a broad-minded cleric, bavin" opmily 
repudiated with all his force a doctrine so brut- 
al Dr. Pusey challenged the declaratioji and 
wrote a book in which he showed that from the 
first century onwards everlastiii" punishment 
had been a part of Christian belief and teaebin". 
Dr. Pusey asserted : ‘‘They who deny eternal 
punishment as inconsistent with tin* attributes 
of God do not really believe in the same God 
whom Jesus reveahid.” (“Daniel and the Pro- 
phet.”) Saner views are now prevailin". As 
Professor F. W. Newman said about sixty years 
af?() “the weight of hell will totally sink Christ- 
ianity if it is not cut away.” Professor 
Frederick Maurice tauglit that there is no Hell. 
The elimination of Hell from the Christian reli- 
gion has been frequently performed by the 
“higher criticism” ; but it was left to Dr. Inge, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, to abolish Heaven also. 
“There is not the slightest doubt,” he says, 
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“that uneducated people do suppose the teach- 
ing of tlie Churcli to be that Heaven is a lite- 
ral place, where God and tlie Angles live.... The 
average man wants to know what evidence 
there is for such a place, and he knows enough 
astronomy to feel the absurdity of placing it 
cither inside or outside the solar system.” 

There are signs of unrest within the Church 
itselt. The Bishop of Chelmsford h<is written 
to the Times (May 28, 192.8) to say that the 
Church of hlnglaud is likely to fail unless it can 
somehow heal the broaches within itself. There 
ai*c some among the young clergy who, we arc 
told, are crying out for what the liev. R. J. 
Campbell used to call a ‘‘New Theology” ; there 
are others who want to follow Bishop Gore in 
“Lux Mundi” in regard to the Old Testament ; 
and it is interesting to note that a famous ex- 
Metropolitan of India, Bishop Welldon, is at 
the present moment urging an expurgated 
Bible. 

As to the actual results of the Christian doc- 
trine of reward and punishment let Herbert 
Spencer speak : “Much astonishment may, 
indeed, reasonably be felt at the ineffectiveness 
of threats and promises of supposed super- 
natural origin. European history, dyed through 
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and through with crime, seems to imply that 
fear of hell and hope of heaven have had small 
elfocts on men. Kven at the present moment 
tlie absolute oppobition hetween the doctrine of 
forgiveness preached hy a liundred thousand 
Miiropeau ju’lests, and tin; actions of European 
soldiers and colonists who out-do the law of 
blood-revenge among savages, and massacre a 
village ill retaliation for a singh* death shows 
that two thousand ve-irs of Christian culture 
has changed the primitive barbarian very little.” 
Spencer, in recording his experiences in his 
Autobiogra])hy, from which this remarkable ex- 
tract is taken, states that in the early sixties 
men’s judgments on religious questions had 
been paralyzed by authority and tradition ; but 
in the subsequent decade he found that “theo- 
logical liberalization” was progressing at an un- 
expected rate. Gladstone recorded in his 
Diary in 1860 that religion often exercised an 
adverse influence on morality. “There is one 
proposition which the experience of life burns 
into my soul ; it is this, that man should be- 
ware of letting his religion spoil his morality, ” 
he wrote. 

“The religion of the lower races,” as Lord) 
Avebury tells us, “is almost as a rule one of 
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terror and of dread.” The deities of such races 
are jealous and revengeful and require to be 
propitiated by sacrifice. Theologians assert 
that 

The awful shadow of some unseen power 

Floats, thoui^h unseen, amom^ us. 

In the (lays of the Inquisition, says Lord 
Avebury, many musthav(i sighed for the cheerful 
childlike religion of the Greeks with the Nymphs 
and Nereids, Fays and Faeries. Wordsworth 
thus expressed his own thoughts t 

Groat God, I had rather be 

A pagan suckled in some creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on ih is pleasant lea, 

Have glimpes that would m ike me less forlorn. 

Nowhere does the teaching of Christ reach 
a nobler level than in Mark xii, where he de- 
finitely and categorically states, in answer to a 
scribe, what the highest moral law is. The 
first of all commandments, he says, is to love 
God, and the second is, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” On this occasion Christ 
laid special stress on the unity of the godhead 
and his statement clearly excludes the Trinita- 
rian idea. The second law enunciated by him 
is acceptable to all mankind ; but it must be 
observed that its scope is much narrower than 
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that of the great Hindu- Buddhist law of AhinSa. 
The Jews who received the law from Christ no 
more regarded the Gentiles as their neighbours 
than the nineteenth century Christians of 
America were disposed to accept the term “all 
men” in the Declaration of Independence as 
including cohmred races, (.sec p, 50). 

It is this narrowness wliich, at the present 
day, sorely distresses those men of the West 
whose humanity transcends tlu'ir redigiosity. 
Thus, the Rev R. Cordon Miil)urn, who is held 
in very high regard by the Indian community 
of Calcutta, said in a letter to the Statesman in 
190<S : “It is enough to make one feel utterly 
ashamed to note how slow Anglo-Indian opinion 
is to condemn a crirne against a native, and how 
quick it is to resent being punished for it. We 
are not troubled wlien an Rnglisliinan is brutal, 
cowardly and murderous ; hut whe/t he is 
sternly dealt with we cry out.” The out-burst 
of feeling in favour of a British General who 
was very lightly dealt with by Government for 
ugly acts of “ friglitfulness” in the Punjab a 
few years ago was in keeping with this spirit of 
narrowness. It was no new phenomenon in 
India. Lord Auckland’s sister, the ilon’ble 
Miss Eden, has noted the observation of a late 
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•Chief Justice of Bengal in her “Letters from 
India” : “Sir E. llyan, who has been here for 
many years, says it is invariably the case that 
the low Europeans who make up a jury here 
always agree to acquit any [white] man who is 
tried for the murder of a native.” 

An Knglishman who contributes to a West- 
ern journal under the pen-name of “Mimner- 
raus” referred recently to the late war as prov- 
ing that the Oliurch of Christ was the most 
powerless and hypocritical thing on earth ; 
“The millions wlio professed to be followers of 
the ‘Prince of Peace’ were entirely unaiTectcd 
by his teaching. When passion or self-interest 
was aroused, every precept and every command- 
ment was discarded and forgotten. Nor is this 
all, for a few persons Avere actually treated as 
criminals for attempting to take the Christian 
religion seriously, as the Quakers and the Con- 
scientious Objectors in England and a few Com- 
munists and Socialists in Europe and America.” 

Kegarding the claims of the Bible as a his- 
tory of the universe Mr. William Archer states 
that such a record, which must include pre- 
history, is nothing but a saga of the human race, 
and that “in proportion to the length and 
breadth of that saga, how small a part Christ- 
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ianity has played ! What of all the darkling 
geons in which men were emerging from sava- 
gery ? Where was Jehovah, where was his Son, 
during these countless centuries ? Yet, if souls 
need saving at all, surely these vanished multi- 
tudes were worth saving.” 

Morley, in his “Life of Gladstone,” refers to 
the Syllabus of ISOt issued by Pope Pius IX 
who thereby “cliallenged modern society in all 
its foundations, its aims, its principles, in the 
whole range of its ideals. Pluj Syllabus pie- 
pared the way for a more elaborately 
organised operation on behalf of j)apal authority. 
The train was secretly laid for a grand reactioji, 
a o-rand re-installation of the Christian faith.” 
TheSyllalms oflHtU, we are told, “condemned 
free speech, a free press, libcn-ty of conscience” 
and many other things which free men hold 

dear. 

There was a sad display of religious into- 
lerance in the British Parliament in the eighties 
when Charles Brad laugh was elected member 
for Northampton. Bradlaugh was a freethinker 
but, according to Morley, he was a brave and 
disinterested man, possessed of “gcimine public 
spirit and a strong love of truth according to his 
own lights.” Gladstone him,self has described 
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Bradlaugh in the House of Commons as a “dis- 
tinguished man and admirable member of this 
House.” The House, by a majority, refused to 
let the freethinker affirm or take the requisite 
oath of allegiance. It Avas after the general 
election of 1885 when Bradlaugh was again 
chosen by Northampton that he was allowed to 
take the oath and to discharge his duties as a 

Cl 

member of Parliament, lleferring to the inci- 
dent in 1891 Gladstone said that no one could 
believe that the controveu’sy which was prose- 
cuted was beiudicial to the Christian religion. 
After much difficulty the passing of an affirma- 
tion law was secured in 188S. 

Civil marriage was not legal till 1836 Avhen 
the Marriage Act, which is applicabh; to England 
only, was passed. Prior to the passing of the 
Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, burials 
could not lawfully take place in consebrated 
ground ( even if the incumbent consented ) 
without the use of the Church of England l)urial 
service. 

In contemplating the fruits of Christianity 
one remarkable fact will strike the observer. 
That period of European history which is known 
as the Dark Ages — from the fifth century down 
to the thirteenth -T-was characterized by the 
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decay in civilisation. Remarkably enough, Faith 
was never stronger in Europe than in this period 
which is also called, for this reason, the Age 
of Faith.* To quote Captain J. E. Ellam : “A 
study of the social history of Europe, down to 
almost within living memory, shows that it 
began to caicrge from barbarism in so far as it 
has thrown off tlu* Christian superstition. But 
this was only accomplished after a long and 
bitter struggle. Every advance' that has been 
made in knowledge concerning the' facts of the 
universe, of the world, and of the true nat ure 
of man, has been made in the teeth of didcr- 
mined priestly and cleric il opposition. This is 
true not only as re.,ards science, but also in 
respect of social, moral and humanitariai, pro- 
gress. It is true of the abolition of barbarous 
chil punishments; of the uciith scntcnei' for 
such ollVnces as stealing a loal of oread, and 
its intliction even upon children of tender years ; 
of public executions ; of the Hogging of men, 

* We have it trom an Fnghsh wnit r ot indi pendi nt vk^ws 
‘* 1 do not think it can he denied thu during the Usi half cen 
tury the power of Chiisuanity has perceptihl) waned It is 
in that ven j^eriod that the pace ol progress, sticnutic, educa- 
tional, and social has been most i 4 >id In oilnr woids, as 
Christianit) has declined civihzalion has advaiiccd — ihe world 
has improved. 

17 
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women and children in public ; of the exposure 
of corpses upon gibbets, and of grisly human 
beads over town gateways after the fashion of 
the negroes of Dahomey and Benin, It is said 
of a ship-wrecked sailor, approaching land in a 
sn.all boat, tliat when he saw a corpse swinging 
on a gibbet, he exclaimed : ‘Thank God, it is 
a Christian country’! ” {The Mnha-Bodhi and 
tin United Buddhist WorUi^ November, 1921). 

One of the claim- proudly put forward on 
behalf of Cbristia)iity is that chivalry is a pecu- 
liarly ('iiristian virtue*. Lecturing at a meeting 
of the Ko^al Society of Jiiterature in April 1U23, 
on “Chivalry of the Sea” Professor J, Holland 
Rose claimed that chivalry in its best form was 
essentially a product of Christiinity. But he 
imposed rather serious limitations on his own 
stiitement by speaking of the manner in which 
maritime battles in Burope havm been fought. 
Such battles ‘‘always ended in indiscriminate 
slaughter and drowning”, the lecturer said. “As 
late as l.jSJ (added Professor K(>se)the Spiniards 
had orders to kill everyone found on an English 
ship, while the English themselves often c.ist 
overboard their captives, especially wli-*u they 
were encumbrances.” It is little more than a cen- 
tury since Nelson wrote that the very name of 
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Prenchman made his blood boil, and the first 
lesson he taught his young officers was to hate 
every Frenchman like the devil. There is not 
much room for chivalry in all this. Ideas of 
revenge are foreign to a sense of justice ou 
which chivalry is really founded. But Christ- 
ianity is built up on the idea of revenge. 
Carlyle, in his ‘‘Latter-day Pamphlets”, declared 
that “the ineradical)le tendency” to revenge 
was a divine feeling in the mind ol every man, 
“a monition sent to poor man by the Maker 
Himself.’’ The history of man begins w itli an 
act of divine vengeance on our first parents. 
The doctrine of everlasting punishment turns 
upon the idea of revenge. ‘‘ViDgcanee is mine”, 
.said God.* He claimed it (.ice>'i(img to r.uil) 
as his own peculiar weapon. (>00 bom ins lii, 
.■3, and xii, iy-21). We will not reli r to India 
where the idea of chivalry is de«*]dy implanted 
in men’s minds and is based on the traditions 
of the Mahahharat which was written more 
than 1000 B.C. and on the Jiohle teachings of 
Buddha. As regards the positio > of women 
Egyptologists such as Professor Flinders Petrie, 
M. Maspero, and M. Paturet have described 
the women who lived in Egypt four thousand 
• See Psalms lix, 5 ; Iviii, 10 and cxlix, 3 and 7. 
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years ago as equal with men before the law, 
inheriting equally and having full control over 
their property and person. The Roman philo- 
sopher Seneca, who was born before Christ, 
said: “We bid man to stretch out Ms hand to 
the ship-wrecked, to show the erring their way, 
to divide his bread with the hungry.” Buddha 
said : “W^ith mercv and forbearance shalt thou 
disarm every foe ” Augustine, on the other 
band, proclaimed as a true Christian the maxim 
that persecution Avas inflicted out of compassion 
for the souls of the guilty. But it is stated 
that when the Moslem Saladin recaptured Jeru- 
salem his clemency to the vanquished, in spite 
of the strong temptation to take vengeance, 
astounded the Avhole of Christendom. After all, 
the Christian claim does not amount to much. 

We have already referred (see p. 129) to the 
unhappy state of education in Christendom in 
the past. Sydney Smith said that in the early 
years of the nineteenth c<;ntury “there was no 
other Protestant country in the world where 
education was so grossly and infamously neglect- 
ed as in England,” and philosophers and states- 
men were trying to work out the problem, how 
far it was possible to reduce criminality and 
coarseness of the people by schooling without 
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giving them ideas “beyond their station in life”* 
(James McCabe’s ‘‘Life of G. J. Holyoake”, Vol* 
I, p. 7). 

Mission;{i,ries make much of the supposed 
immunity from epidemics enjoyed by Europeans 
as one of the results of their faith. Speaking 
of the sleeping sickness Sir E. Kay Lankester 
observes iu his ‘’Kingdom of Man”: “It is the 
dislike to the mere touch of a fly, still more to 
its bite, which has pr )tected Europeans almost 
entirely from the sleeping sickness. Unfortu- 
nately there is no immunity for Europeans in 
the matter, and tlie existence of many cases of 
white people infected with the trypanosome, 
who have ultimately died in England or else- 
where in Europe from sleeping sickness con- 
tracted through the bite of a fly in Africa, is 
abundant proof that there is not, as has been, 
supposed, any special freedom from the disease 
for white people”. In 1921 there was an out- 
break of sleeping sickness in London itself. 
Early in 1923 “sleepy sickness”, otherwise 
known as encephalitis lethargica^ broke out in 
Glasgow in an aggravated form. 



XXII. MORE ILL-FOUNDED CLAIMS 

Many are the allurements by which mission- 
aries of the Cross seek to inveigle the heathen 
into the Christian fold. These zealbus propa- 
gandists frequently assert that it is Christianity 
that has made the peoples of the West what 
they are at the present day. This interesting 
question was discussed with marked ability by 
an English gentleman, Mr. F. T. Brooks, in a 
public lecture delivered by him at Bangalore in 
1911. Mr. Brooks said : “They (the Christian 
missionaries) think that people are made by 
their particular religion, instead of seeing the 
patent fact that it is not true that latter-day 
religions have made the peoples what they are, 
but that the truth is exactly the other way — 
that the latter-day peoples have made their re- 
ligions what they now are. Yet it is natural 
that they should say such things, seeing that 
they must seek to remove other religions from 
the field in order to make room for the parti- 
cular religion which they have been sent here 
to preach. Really, the main cause of ‘Christian’ 
vigour and bustle is not far to seek. You need 
only remember that those Christian nations that 
have progressed most in that way, have been 
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living in climates that required vigorous exer- 
cise. Some Christians seem to forget that Jesus 
of Nazareth was an Oriental. And if you look 
at the development of early Christianity in the 
Orient during the centuries it flourished there, 
you will see that it became almost essentially, 
especially in Egypt, a religion of runaway ‘san- 
nyasa’. Why, even now, in the warmer South- 
ern countries of Europe, in Homan Catholic 
countries, you find thousands of the best men 
and women, year in, year out, leaving the world, 
and going to bury themselves alive in cloisters. 
So, conversely, bustling vigorous people, in 
England, North Araerici and other countries, 
have made their Christianity a vigorous bustling 
religion. And now their missionaries boast that 
their religion has made them, whereas your reli- 
gion has crippled you, and they conclude ; 
‘Throw off your religion and take up ours, and 
you will be made into a vigorous nation’. I have 
said enough to show you the fallacy of this”. 
It is the east wind and the bitter climate that 
give stamina to the Englishman, as Dr. A, T. 
Schofield tells us, not his religion. “ ’Tis the 
hard grey weather breeds hard Englishmen”, 
says Kingsley. A writer in Blackwood* s Maga- 
zine expressed the same idea very effectively, in 
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1870 : “A speck in the ocean, with a rocky coast^ 
an uncongenial climate, and a soil scarcely fruit- 
ful, Britain, without her energy and enterprise,, 
what would she he in Europe 1 ” 

Priority is claimed by Christians in many 
things. Some of these claims have been dealt 
with already. On the subject of music we will 
quote from Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins, Mus. 
Bac. : ‘‘All the available combinations and per- 
mutations of the twelve semitones wliich form 
the international basis of all music had been 
[in India] classified, named, identified with their 
appropriate times, seasons and emotions, centu- 
ries before Palestrina with his inspired gestures 
pointed out the way of development to Western 
music.” {The Theosophist, August, 1922). 

The gospel of love is said to have been 
preached by Christ for the first time. How far 
this claim is well-founded let the Rev. Dr. 
Walter Walsh, the undenominational and un- 
dogmatic minister attest ; “Companitive religion 
has brought out the fact that Paganism held 
and taught the doctrine of love long before the 
birth of Christianity. Buddhism also taught 
and practised the religion of love long before 
Christianity — love which embraced the lowec 
creatures in the same covenant of mercy, and. 
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leading to mercy, and leading to peace between 
the nations.” (The Devalaya Review, June, 
1920). 

It is claimed that good health is intimately 
associated with Christianity. As the only true 
religion it would necessarily follow that it 
should possess this distinction. The Rev. the 
Hon. Edward Lyttleton states in the Empire 
Review (August, 1923) that “Christianity is the 
only religion in the world which not only tells 
of the Higher Life, but gives it.” Christian- 
ity has indeed had the benefit of a superior hy- 
giene conferr“d on civilisation by secular en- 
lightenment, and it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect an improvement in the health of uncivi- 
lised people who are brought under its influence. 
But close observers have noticed the fact that 
many of the Christianized savages have dete- 
riorated in health and have decreased in num- 
ber in consequence ot a change in their mode 
of life. Savages who have been accustomed 
to a roving life, enlivened by hunting and danc- 
ing, have seriously suffered physicjilly in spite 
of the spiritual benefit supposed to be derived 
by them, as they have, on conversion, beer^ 
compelled by their pastors to adopt a slow, se- 
dentary, hum-drum life befitting good Christ-- 
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ians. Mr. F. 0* Brien, in “White Shadows in 
the South Seas” (Century Co., New York ; ]‘.)19) 
.describes the detrimental effect of Christianity 
on the life of the South Sea Islanders. “Hun- 
dred years ago, ” he writes, “there were 160 000 
Marquesans in these Islands. To-day tlioir total 
number does not reach 2,100. ” 'J’lie author 
believes that the so-called “superstitions” of 
these races had a tremendous vitalizing iiiQueace. 
Their dancing, their tatooing, their religious 
rites, their chanting and their warfare gave 
them a zest in life. But to-day all Polynesians 
from Hawaii to Tahiti are dying hucaiise of the 
suppression of the play-instinct that had its ex- 
pression in most of their customs and occupa- 
tions.” 

Sir James Crichton- Browne, the groat Eng- 
lish physician, clearly demonstrated the futility 
of Christianity as a moral agent when he wrote 
to the Times in 1921 on the subject of the effi- 
.cacy of self-disinfection in venereal disease and 
said that “all moral safe-guards against such 
disease have so far proved unequal to check its 
advance and that the British Divorce Court re- 
cords are not indicative of an early ethical re- 
vival.” 

The blessings of Christianity and the great 
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advantage of having chaplains • to minister to 
their spiritual needs may be expected to place 
British soldiers in India on a liigher moral level 
than the sepoys. But it appears that in 
November, 18^6, the Government of India, in 
a despatch to the Secretary State, had to refer 
to the increase of venereal disease among the 
British troops. It was pointed out that in the 
decennial period 1876-85 the rate of sickness 
from this cause was 2.‘>8 per inille per annum, 
in the following decennial period it was 443 and 
in 1895 it was 522.3. The lates for native 
troops during the period 1877-85 was 33.2 per 
mille and during the following decade 34.7. 

The influence of Christianity as a moral 
agent does not appear to much advantage on 
the stage. “Wee Georgie” Wood, the music- 
hall artist, has thus let the cat of stage-im- 
morality out of the bag of secrecy ; “People 
can tell you what they like, but the immorality 
on the stage is appalling. It is practically 
impossible for a girl to be what she ought to be, 
in my profession — practictlly impossible for 
her to be what you men here would like her 
to be, if she goes on to the stage.” 

Those who are shocked at the sexual laxity 
prevailing at the present day io some of the 
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most advanced countries of Christendom may 
read with profit an obscure page in the history 
of early Christianity unfolded by Chrysostom in 
his work “Against those who keep Virgins in 
their Houses.” Chrysostom (347 A, C.) wrote 
“Our fathers only knew two forms of sexual inti- 
macy, marriage and fornication. Now a third has^ 
appeared : men introduce young girls into their 
houses and keep them there permanently, res- 
pecting their virginity.” Ellis, in ‘‘Sex and 
Society”, tells us that tlie grave Fathers of the 
Church frequently felt called upon to reprove 
this practice as they were apprehensive of 
scandal, “though their condemnation is some- 
times not without a trace of secret sympathy.” 
He further states that Jerome in his letter to 
Eustochium, refers to those oouples who “share 
the same room”, often even the same bed, and! 
“call us suspicious if we draw any conclusions” ; 
while Cyprian (“Epistola”, 86) “is unable to 
approve of those men he hears of, one a deacon, 
who live in familiar ihtercourse with virgins,, 
even sleeping in the same bed with them, for, 
he declares, the feminine sex is weak and youth, 
is wanton.” 

Christians have long cherished the comfort- 
able couviotion that there is no morality outside 
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their religion. This is another ilinsion which 
is fading away in the light of research. We 
are told by Mr. Gorham in the Literary Guide 
(May, 1922) : “In an admirably cogent article 
on ‘The Decay of Traditional Theology’, in The 
Quest for April, Mr. R. E. Johnston points out 
that many of the clergy have been convinced 
by the experiences of the Great War, and parti- 
cularly by the fact that about eighty per cent, 
of our troops had no definite religious beli.'f 
that such belief ‘is ]iot indispensable to a lofty 
morality, and that good men are found quite 
as often among unbelievers as among the faith- 
ful.” Christians fondly believe that the Bible 
embodies the alpha and omega of moral law. 

Wliat has been the effect of Christian teach- 
ing on the conv^erts ? In the middle of the last 
century agrarian disturbances occurred in Tin- 
nevelly, Madras, and the Protestant co)iverts, 
backed by tbe missionaries, came into conflict 
with the Hindus. We are told by the author of 
“The Jesuit in India” that ‘-the magistrates 
more than once expressed their surprise at tbe 
disturbances in so many Missionary villages, and 
said that tbe more Protestant natives there 
were in « place the more police they required.” 
'The author further states : ‘‘Mr. E. B. Thomas, 
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the Collector, speaks of false accusations and 
coDspiracy being rife, of ‘the adroitness with 
which evidence is got together in support of 
crime,* alluding to cases in which Protestant 
Christians were prosecutors, and Heathens 
defendants, and from these circumstances Mr. 
Lewin could not help calling attention to the 
fact of this district abounding beyond others in 
missionaries.’* 

The character of the Christians in East- 
ern Europe at the present day does not 
appear to be superior to that of their Moslem 
neighbours. In the opinion of Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett the Turks “are far more temperate, 
honest, brave, patient and industrious than 
the great majority of so-called Christians, who 
give themselves such airs of superiority, and 
whom their ignorant admirers in this country 
praise so recklessly.” ( “The Battlefields of 
Thessaly”). A writer in tlie Sketch (May 3, 
1905) said : “There seems little to choose 
between Christian and Mohammadan in the 
Balkan States. Each has a horrid lust for 
blood, and indulges it as often, as freely and as 
safely as he c.in.** The Nation (August, 1921) 
expressed the opinion that “on the average, the 
morals of the Eastern Christian, whether ia. 
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public or in piiv:ito life, are no higher than 
those of the Moslem.” Mr Arthur A. Baumann 
wrote in the Fortnightly (January, 1922) : 

“We know more about the Christiaus of Eastern 
Europe than we did before the war. And 
ruffian as the Turk has proved himself to be, 
we know now that, judged by our standards of 
civilisation, there is between Turk and Bulgar 
and Serb and Greek not a pin to choose ” 

Western people assert with the boldest 
confidence that the standard of honesty main- 
tained in Christendom is unapproached and un- 
approachable by heathen Orientals.# But this 
claim is belied by the facts of experience. As a 
recent instance may be mentioned the report of 
the Royal Commission on the conferment of 
honours. It appears from this important docu- 
ment that every living Prime Minister or ex- 
Prime Minister, with the sole exception of Lord 
Rosebery, has denied knowledge of any bargain 
or promise providing that an honour would be 
contingent on a contribution to party funds. 

* Ti e Indian King Asoka (273 B. C ) was ihe most toler- 
ant of men, we are told by Professor H. G. Kawlinson in his 
‘•Indian Historical Studies” (Lon^mana Green, 19133. His 
ed'Cts, we are further told, “confirm the statements made by 
such independent witnesses as Megasihenes in the third 
cen'.ury B. C, and Hinen Psiang in the 7th century A. D., that 
in ancient India the standard of morality was extraordinarily 
high.” 
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"The existence of this form of corruption was 
circumstantially alleged and the Commission 
■came to the clear conclusion that a system of 
'‘touting” actually prevailed and further that an 
increasing number of “touts” have been going 
about and promising to secure awards of honour 
in return for specified payments. Over and above 
this some recipients of honours have declared 
that they have been approached by “touts”, but 
they were not called as witnesses by the Com- 
mission which evidently found it unpleasant to 
wash dirty linen in public. But the truth has 
come out from the Commission’s proposal that 
in future Prime Ministers, Whips and Managers 
should be compelled to make a declaration in 
regard to every single honour that it was not 
conferred as the result of a bargain. 

A i;reat deal is heard about the freedom 
enjoyed by Englishmen and of their personal 
liberty. Mr. Clive Bell states in his book “On 
British Freedom” (London : Chatto and 
Windus) that this is an illusion. He shows 
that owing to the operation of many absurd 
old laws and owing also to the influence of a 
gang of “goody-goodies” composed mainly of 
sour spinsters, pale curates and others the 
Englishman’s personal liberty is very much 
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restricted. Thus it is unlawful for a poor man 
to play ‘‘nap’* under a hedge when rich folk 
are allowed to play in a card-room. Mr. Clive 
Bell is of opinion that all the existing restric- 
tions on personal lil)erty are due to prejudice. 

It is claimed that Christianity has brought 
civilisation into a world which was steeped in 
ignorance before it came. We have already 
seen what this claim amounts to. As a matter 
of fact civilisation has had a dissolvent effect 
op Christianity. Dean Inge is reported to have 
said in 1921 that the Western “industrial 
civilisation has produced an overwhelming 
prevalence of that anti-Christian spirit which 
is sometimes called materialism, but which I 
prefer to call secularity.” 

Christians claim for themselves an extraordi- 
nary degree of perfection in all matters relating 
to education. The Divine religion of Christ 
alone, they contend, is capable of bringing en- 
lightenment to a world of sin and darkness. 
That dearly beloved friend of India, Mr. William 
Winstanley Pearson, whoso untimely death has 
oast a gloom over the country, has said in one 
of his latest contributions to the Modern Review^ 
the leading monthly magazine published in 

18 
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India, that in attaining “Swaraj” the first step 
necessary is to liberate India’s children. He 
strongly advocates Dr. Maria Montessori’s ex- 
cellent method which aims at the free develop- 
ment of the child who should be left to find his 
own way with an occasional helping hand over 
rough places, so as to release the vast stores of 
creative energy which have been for so long 
pent up in the children attending most of the 
existing schools. “Even in Europe,” writes 
Mr Pearson, “we find that the nations are in 
reality not free simply because education has, 
in the past, been of such a nature that the minds 
of the children have been enslaved. All the 
efforts of those educationalists in the West who 
believe in the coming of a new age, are directed 
towards freeing the mind and soul of the child 
from the fetters of convention and tradition.” 
As a matter of fact the educational system of 
the West, as far as it has been fostered by 
Christianity, is by no means ideally perfect. 

The Christian claim to superiority over non- 
Christians was belied during the Great War. 
The Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette 
wrote on May 2, 19J6 : “During this war the 
Turk, and the Turk alone among our enemies, 
has been credited with those generous deeds in 
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tho midst of battle which ennoble war and the 
warrior.” The joint military expedition to Pekin 
in 1900 was, said Mr. W. T. Stead in the Review 
of Revietos (December, 1901 ), a bad blot upon 
the history of Western civilization in Eastern 
lands. The behaviour of the Japanese and 
Indian troops contrasted very favourably with 
that of the white Christian soldiers. Mark 
Twain, in 1901, gibbeted the American mission- 
aries for their share in spoiling the heathen 
• Chinese ; and Mr. Stead alluded to the part 
taken by both Protestant and Catholic mission- 
aries in the plunder of China. Speaking in 
November of the same year Lord George 
Hamilton stited tliat the Indian troops “showed 
a humanity and kindness which certainly was 
not exceeded by the troops of the so-cilled civi- 
lised nations With whom they were associated.” 

How far has Christianity justified its claim to 
be recognised as the only true religion by prac- 
tical proof of its superior altruism and liberal- 
ity ? A fair test is provided I)y its attitude to- 
wards education. We have seen how in Europe 
itself the higher classes and the clergy have 
taken good care that the lower orders may not 
get ideas ‘ beyond their station in life.” (See 
pp. 123, 129, 161 and 260 ante). In 1903 Mr. 
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J. A. Hobson writing in the Nineteenth Century 
on the Negro question attributed the race feel- 
ing to the desire of the whites to be ma^ter8 — 
a distinctly Christian feeling. See ])[). 

5‘.) and 211 ante). Mr. Hobson emphasised the 
fact that the worst negro-phobe sentiment was 
felt not towards the ignorant low-class blacks 
but against the educated and pi’ogressive ne- 
groes who desire to rise in the world. We are 
assured by Sir Henry Cotton, who was Chief 
Corninisaioner of Assam, that in India “the 
more Anglicised a native is the more he is dis- 
liked by Englishmen.” In August, 1897, a 
writer in the Standard expressed the opinion 
(which is held generally in England even at the 
present time) that the troubles in Indk are to 
be traced to the English hiving stupidly given 
the natives local self-government, liberty of the 
press and advanced education. We have seen 
on a previous paee (p. .'):!) the reason for the 
change in European feeling towards Japan. 
Some at least of the missionaries do not attempt 
to conceal their dislike of educated natives while 
all openly express their preference for the back- 
ward, illiterate races. Here we have the Christ- 
ian spirit all (jver. 
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The deliberate verdict of the Abbe Dubois, 
who laboured as a Missionary in India, was that 
the Brahmans u'ere incorrigible liars. The 
pious preacher of the Gospel wrote : ‘‘I think 
wo may take :is tlieir greatest vices the untrust- 
worthiness, deceit, and double-dealing which I 
have so often had occasion to mention, and 
which aie common to all Hindus.” * (“Hindu 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies” by the 
Abbe J. A. Dubois). It was stated in the Press 
by the llight Reverend the Bisliop of London 
in lb39 that the people of India, taken as a 
whole, were destitute of all sense of honour, 
probity and truth. What wonder that messen- 
gers of Christ holding such decided views 
should burn with the desire to enlighten the 
heathen Hindu. But tlie great English pre- 
late’s opinion was not allowed to go unchalleng- 
ed. Sir Charles Eorbes, Bart., took up the 

* The Catholic priest had reason to detest the Brahmans 
who, as agents of the Devil, prevented the Christianization of 
the heathen liindu On returning to France in 1823, with a 
pension from the East India Companv, Dubuis published hi» 
“Letters on the Stale of Christianity in India/' containing his 
conviction that the conversion of the Hindus was impossible. 
Of the ancient Brahmans he said : “Justice, humanity, good 
faith, compassion, in fact all the virtues were familiar to them^ 
and taugiit by them to others, both by precept and example/^ 
(“Moeurs des Indes,*’ par T Abbe Dubois.j 
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cudgels on behalf of the dumb millions of 
India and Mr. George Thompson gave the 
Bishop more than he had bargained for in a 
series of Lectures delivered in Manchester in 
1839. The lectures were reprinted, with the 
approval of the Right Hon. Lord Clifford in 
1842. Mr. Thompson showed how his country- 
men misjudged the character of the people 
from their experience of the degraded specimens 
they observed in the cities of Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta. What say those, he asked, who 
are best able to judge of the contact between 
the natives and the Europeans f And he 
j)roceede(l : “While 1 make a quotation or two 
j on will blush for your countrymen, who have 
succeeded in making men vvliom they had pre- 
viously described as absolutely immoral, still 
worse by their example and treatment. Sirs, I 
have hero the authority of a distinguished 
individual now in this country, the Right Hon. 
Holt M’Kenzie, formerly a judge in India. What 
does he say is the effect of the contact of the 
natives of India with the Europeans ? Speaking 
of particular parts of India, viz., the ceded 
districts, he says : 

•The longer we have had these districts, the more 
apparently do lying and litigation prevail ; tne more are 
morals vitiated ; the more are rights involved in doubt ; the 
jnore are the ioundations of society shaken.' 
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“What does another gentleman say, Gaptain 
Westmacott, who has traversed the country 
from one end to the other P Speaking of the 
influence of our contact with the natives he 
.says : 

•It is great’y lo be deplored, that in places the longest 
under our rule, there is the largest amount of depravity and 
crime. My travels in India have fallen little short of eight 
thousand miles, and extended to nearly all the cities of im- 
.ponance in Northern Western and Central India. I have no 
hesitation in affirming that in the Hindoo and Mussulman 
cities, removed from Europeai intercourse, there is much 
less depravity than either in Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 
where Europeans chiefly congregate.' 

“And what says Mr. Shore ? This gentleman 
filled successively the situations of collector of 
jevenue, of judge., and then of political com- 
missioner., one of the highest situations a man 
can fill apart from the governorship. What 
says the Hon. Mr. Shore ? 

‘Drunkenness and the use of intoxicating drugs have 
increased in an extraordinary degree uiii.er the English rule. 
I have heard many men declare that thirty or forty years ago, 
even in Calcutta, a drunken native was a perfect rarity. Now 
they may be seen in numbers, lying drunk about the streets of 
that city, and. more or less, in every town in the interior, and 
•not unfrequenily in the villages also.” 

Mr. Thompson went, on : “What says the 
late lamented Bishop Heber ? You will always 
•respect the authority of this prelate. He went 
.out to India prejudiced against the people. He 
had read the accounts given by the historian 
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Mill, and the missionary Ward — the one a most 
profound philosopher, the other a most useful, 
pious and exemplary missionary. He went 
from place to place over India, carried by his 
faithful and industrious palankeen bearers. He 
came in contact with the natives ; learned 
what were their habits, what their municipal 
institutions, what their agricultural pursuits, 
what their conduct and character while mingling 
with each other ; and he says : 

•C f the people, SO far as their natural chaiacter is con* 
cenied 1 have leer led to icim, tn the vhole, a v^ry 
favourable opinion. 1 hey have, unhappily, many ot the vices 
arising Irom slavery ; irom an unset tied state of society, and 
immoral and erroneous systems of religion. But they are 
men of high and gallant courage, courteous, intelligent, and 
most eager after knowledge and improvement, with a remark- 
able aptitude for the abstract sciences, geometiy, astronomy, 
etc,, and for the imitative arts, painting and sculpture. They 
arc* sober, industrious, dutiful to their parents, and affectionate 
to their children ; of tempers almost uniformly gentle and 
patient, and more easily affected by kindness and attention to 
their wants and feelings than almost any men whom I have 
met with.' 

“I will ( continues Mr. Thompson ) state 
another autlu'rity still more satisfactory to me, 
as his residence in India was longer, and his 
experience much greater than that of Bishop 
Heber — the late Mr. Kikards, late of the firm of 
Kikards, Mackintosh and Go. of London. He 
says : 
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*0f the natives of India I may be permitted to add, that 
thev are naturally acnte and intelligent : and, whatever 
prejudice may say to the contrary* that they possess as much 
industrv as any other known people — an industry tl.at never 
fails to manifest itself, when it la not kept down by the over- 
whelming pressure of arbitrary power. They have many and 
distinguished virtues, v^ilh fewer vices than the long*coniinued 
despotisms thev have groaned under might be admitted to 
excuse. Their patience is exemplary ; and instances are 
numerous of the ^'armest attachment to those among their 
superiors who practice the same virtue towards them. 
Europeans of forbearing dispositions and whose sense of 
right has induced them to be just ami patient m iheir atten- 
tion to the representations and wants of the natives have 
experienced this grateful fe ling in an eminent degree. What- 
ever lalse theorists, misled by superficial observation, may 
urge on the natural character of native Indians, I hesitate not, 
confirmed by long experience, t assert that they aie capable 
of every virtue and every acquirement that a lorn the human 
mind ; that what they now appear to be is not their nature, 
but what the caprices and seventies of their rulers have made 
them : and, I lament to add, that the habits, which previous 
despotisms had established, the British Government has not 
yet changed.’' 

Mr. Tliornpson proceeds to que te from a 
speech delivered by Major General John Brij^^s 
of the Madras Army, who was a noted Oriental 
scholar, in 182h : “It has been my lot to pass a 
great part of my life in familiar intercourse 
with the natives of the East, and principally 
among those who have lived for the most part 
beyond our jurisdiction, and my opinion of 
them is drawn from such sources. 1 have 
found the people, generally speaking, intelligent 
in a very high degree, though from education^ 
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deficient in the knowledge of European history 
.and sciences. They, however, are ready to 
admit their ignorance, and are desirous of 
•instruction. They are usually liberal in their 
■opinions, and the Hindoos especially are tolerant 
■on the subject of religion.” He then quotes 
the opinion of Sir Thomas Monro : “If a good 
system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing 
skill, a capacity to produce whatever can 
contribute to convenience and luxury ; schools 
established in every village for teaching, read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic ; the general 
practice of hospitality and charity amongst 
.each other ; and, above all, a treatment of the 
female sex full of confidence, respect and 
delicacy are amongst the signs which denote a 
civilized people, then the Hindus are not inferior 
to the nations of Europe : and, if civilization 
is to become an article of trade between the two 
countries, I am convinced that this country will 
gain by the import cargo.” He then states the 
opinion regarding the Hindus given by Sir John 
Malcolm before the House of Commons in 1813 : 
“They are brave, generous and humane, and 
their truth is as remarkable as their courage. 
The great proportion of the army of the Bengal 
.establishment is composed of these men ; and 
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it is remarkable that there are few corporal 
punishmeots in that array, the slightest reproach 
being felt as tho greatest punishment is among 
other nations.” 

Mr. 'I'hompson refers to the evidence given 
by Warren Hastings in the House of Commons 
in 1813. One of the members asked the great 
ex-satrap how it was that his testimony before 
the House differed so much from his conduct 
while in India. “Sir,” he replied, “I am not here 
to reconcile my inconsistencies, l)ut to state 
upon oath, as an aged man bordering on the 
grave, what I know to be tlie truth.” Warren 
Hastings said : 

“Great pains have been taken to inculcate into the public 
mind an opinion that the native Indians are m a Male of com- 
plete moral lurpiiude, and live in ihe constant and unies- 
trained commission of every vice an* I crime that can disgrace 
human nature. I aflirm, by the oath ttiat I have taken, that 
4his description of them is untrue and wholly unfounded.’^ 

Of the Hindus WaiTon Hastings said: “They 
are gentle, benevolent, more susceptible of 
gratitude for kindness shewn to them, than 
prompted to vengeance by wrongs inflicted, and 
are as exempt from the worst propensities of 
huinau passion as any people on the face of the 
earth.” 

Pious Christians, such as men in holy orders 
usually are, can only look down on the heathen 
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with contempt as people destined for hell. The 
opinions expressed by Abbe Dubois and the 
Bishop of London are only typical. Their con- 
gregations natuiMlly adopt their views. It is only 
men of an independent turn of mind who take 
the trouble to form their own opinion as a result 
of personal knowledge. Such a man was Sir 
Charles Borbes whose testimony Mr. Thompson 
has relied upon. Sir Charles was for many years 
head of the firm of Forbes and Co., of Bombay. 
Mr. C. E. Bucklaud says of him in the “Dic- 
tionary of Indian Biogra])hy“ : “He had a high 
reputation in the commercial world, and had 
done much to develop the country, and raise the 
status of the natives ; he steadily demanded jus- 
tice lor India in Parliament and the Court of 
Proprietors of the B. I. (Jo.“ Sir John Shore, 
whose opinion has also been quoted, afterwards 
became Governor-General of India. He was 
distinguished as a sympathetic administrator. 
The innate magnanimity of such men lilt them 
far above the narrowness of religious bigotry. 

Of Lord Elphinstone, Mr. Buckland says that 
“no Indian civilian has gained a greater name 
as a statesman and a ruler.” He has thus re- 
corded his opinion : “The villagers are every- 
where an inoffensive, amiable people, affection- 
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ate to their families, kind to their neighbours, 
and towards all but the Government, honest 
and sincere. The townspeople are of a more 
mixed character, but tliey are quiet and orderly, 
seldom disturbing tlie public peace by tumults 
or their own by private broils. On the whole, 
if we except those connected with the Govern- 
ment, they will hear a fair comparison with the 
people of towns in England. Their advantage 
in religion and government give them a clear 
superiority to our middle-class ; and even 
among the labourin'; classes there are many to 
whom no parallel could be found in any rank or 
order ; hut on the other hand, there is no set of 
people a .loiig the Hindus so depraved as the 
dregs of our <;reat towns and the swarms of per- 
sons who live by fraud — sharpers, imposters, and 
adventurers ol all descriptions, from those \\ ho 
mix with the hi” her orders down to those who 
prey on the common people — are almost U'tknown 
in India” Another provincial Governor, Sir 
Charles Elliott, after his retirement from ser- 
vice thus expressed his views in the cohimns of 
the Battersea Polytechnic Journal : “The 
natives of India are often said to be altogether 
ignorant of truth. I have not found them so. 
In Court, no doubt, far from the public opinion 
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of their ovrn village, bribed or interested wit*^ 
nesses are guilty of amazing flights of perjury. 
But in their own villages, among their own 
people, I have seldom known them tell a lie, 
even when the truth was to their own preju- 
dice. ” 

While under examination before the Indian 
Public Service Commission of 1886 Sir Comer 
Petheram, Chief Justice of Bengal, was asked 
point blank : “Is there not a groat deal more 
perjury than in England ? ” His clear answer 
was : “I am not prepared to admit that, ” Let 
us go to England. “If Ananias had lived in 
these days he would not have been noticed — so 
few people tell the truth, “ said the West Ham 
Magistrate, Mr. Gillespie, in a betting case in 
1911. 

The moral condition of the premier city of 
the West reflects little credit on Christianity. 
Edmund Burke, in 1750, described London as 
“the sink of vice.” Charles Knight, writing a 
hundred years ago, described the “outrageous 
drunkenness** which prevailed during Christmas 
week and which made it impossible for any de- 
cent woman, even in broad daylight, to walk 
alone in the Strand or Pall Mall. Tennyson 
speaks of London as the place where crime and 
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hunger cast English maidens by the thousand 
on the street. A modern writer, Dennis nird, 
states : “Eor sheer putrid rottenness London 
fashionable life beats a disused graveyard.*' 
It was stated in September, 1923, that the 
London Council for the Promotion of Public 
Morality presided over by the Bishop of London, 
had sent out special observers to Hyde Park 
with the result that ten days’ observation 
disclosed 746 cases of impropriety, indecency or 
immorality in the park. The Bishop of Zanzibar 
has very recently given it as his deliberate opi- 
nion that “London is a glorious city, but it is- 
terribly in the hands of Satan.” The condition 
of other great cities in Christendom is even- 
worse. 

How comes it, one may ask, that a religion' 
which claims to be the only religion derived 
straight from God and which is associated with 
the sole deliverer of mankind should exercise 
such a malign influence on its own followers 
and have such a sinister effect on other people 
who come in contact with it ? Mr. George 
Thompson says that “the greatest obstacle ta 
the march of Christianity upon the coral strand 
of India is the palpable contradiction given to 
the truths of Christianity in the lives of those 
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who have been baptised in its name.” Such is the 
deliberate opinion of many honest Christians. 
Why should it be so ? At the meeting of the 
Incorporated members of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel held in England in 
April, 1902, Earl Beauchamp, a zealous Christ- 
ian propagandist, said : “There wis a Central 
African town whose name was associated with 
that of Livingstone, where on a Sunday most of 
the white traders had been seen lying drunk 
by the side of the road, and the natives said 
with surprise that these men belonged to the 
same nation as Dr. Livingstone. The Bishop 
of New Guinea, too, might have told them of 
traders in the South Seas of whom the natives 
said ; ‘We have seen the white men’s lives and 
we cannot believe in the white men’s God.’ ” 

It will probably disturb the zealous Christ- 
ian’s amour propre to be told that in heathen 
Iiidi:. there should be less crime than in Christ- 
ian Europe. Yet Government statistics seem 
to point that way. Keferring to India the 
Timts wrote in August, 1897 : “The record of 
the country as regards crime will compare 
favourably with that of most Europe.in coun- 
tries.” The Report on the Census of India, 
1911 states : ‘‘Both the Census returns and the 
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returns of admission to lunatic asylums show 
that insanity among women is less common 
than in European countries.” <Vol. V, Part I 
p. 411). The same Report refers to the testi- 
mony of the late Major Robertson Milne 
I. M. S., Superintendent of the Central Lunatic 
Asylum at Berhampur, who says that “the 
women of India are loss liable to mental dis- 
orders than are their European sisters.” The 
life that is often led by the work-people, 
operatives and menials in England is not such 
AS to reflect glory on that great Christian 
country. Those who have looked closely into 
the private life of the workers at the great 
docks or in the mines have a very sad story to 
tell. A high-class English lady has just 
stated in the columns of the Morning Post her 
personal experience of life as a waitress and 
“kitchen hand” at a restaurant. She states 
that what she saw was shocking and that she 
found, “the needless obscenity, filth and con- 
iusionvery trying.” 

Christianity, after all is said and done, 
represents but the religious effort of a some- 
what primitive people far less noted than many 
•of their contemporaries and predecessors lor 
4i^ir. . mental calibre hut far more remarkable 
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for the intensity of their faith and their unswerv- 
ing adherence to authority. Such a religion 
can make but a poor appeal to the intelligence 
of the present age. “No religious system/' 
Dean Farrar tells us, “will be permanent which 
relies mainly on the emotional and ceremonial, 
and is not based on the convictions of the 
intellect.” What wonder, then, that the Primate 
of all England should have to confess at the 
dawn of the New Year that the Church is 
‘‘confronted by Avhole banks of gloomy, perplex- 
ing cloud ?” 

< The views of Professor Arnold J. Toynbee 
(who holds the chair of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Language, Literature and History at 
London University) on the baneful elfcets of 
Christianity have been set forth with great 
clearness in the Literary Digest. The Pro- 
fessor states that down to a little more than 
two centuries ago, “Western Christendom was 
more intolerant of religious dissent than any 
other contemporary religious corporation.” On 
the colour question he states that “Islam can 
teach the Christians a lesson. They are noto- 
riously behind the Moslems in their treatment 
Of the coloured man, and the results of thifr 
ittitudo ate already visible in tropical Alrioa^ 
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which has been opened up during the past forty 
years by Western initiative, endurance, arma- 
ments and manufactures — but not for Christen- 
dom. Here the Christian has beaten the 
■Moslem soldier, merchant and administrator ; 
but the Moslem missionary has ])eaten the 
Christian missionary, because the Moslem 
takes the coloured convert to bis bosom, while 
the Christian keeps him at arm’s length, and 
imparts his creed without opening tlio doors of 
his home.” Prohissor Toynbee further states ; 
“We slvow ourselves hopelessly partisan when- 
ever Moslems and Christians come into conflict. 
We condone the Christian’s crimes and are 
indift’ereut to the Moslem’s sulferings ; we 
exaggerate the Christian’s sulferings and 
magnify the Moslem’s crimes. In short we 
belong to tliat most odious class of fanatics 
who profess to he superior to religious preju- 
dice. And what about our toleration ? Well, 
we coniine it to our legislation and have no 
charity in our hearts. It is a toleration of 
scribes and Pharisees, a letter that kills the 
spirit and bliglits the pariah to whom its bene- 
fits are extended. So the indictment would go 
on to lengths which it would be unprofitable 
to follow.’ • 
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We have seen (see p. 50 ante) that in South 
Africa the native Kaffirs are not classed as 
human beings. It is also pretty well known 
that the white masters over there treat the 
Indians as ‘‘untouchables.” We learn from 
the Rev. J. G. Wood’s ‘‘Natural History” that 
some theorists in Christendom “have ventured 
so far as to assert that tlie Negro is but an 
improved monkey and that his reason is 
nothing but a partially civilized instinct.” 
The reverend gentleman descants with much 
eloquence on the liumauity of the Negro 
‘‘partly by anatomy, but mostly ( for which 
delinquency we must ask pardon of the 
theorists in question) by common sense.” In 
fact these Christian theorists are not wanting 
in common sense. Their judgment has been 
warped by the teaching and influence of their 
religion. H. G. Wells has rightly observed 
that race prejudice ‘‘justifies and holds together 
more baseness, cruelty and abomination than 
any other sort of error in the world.” 

In 1921 M. Georges Clemeuceau, the great 
3?rench statesman who is a pronounced 
Rationalist, said : “Men have hated each other 
for a very long while, but the time has come 
when they must bq free to like each other. We 
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are sons of the same father and the same mother, 
and that is no mere phrase, hut a reality.” Later 
in the same year the Christian President of the 
United States, Mr. Harding said that the claim 
of the negroes to racial equality with white men 
could not 1)0 admitted. At the present moment 
trouble has arisen in Paris owing to the 
admission (as a matter of course) of respectable 
negroes into public places in terms of equality 
with white inen and the rudeness of American 
tourists towards them. Several unpleasant in* 
cidents, some of which arc engaging the atten- 
tion of the Frencii Government, have occurred. 

The adverse inlluence of Christianity on the 
realisation of human hrotiierhood is admirably 
set forth in the Southey’s outspoken verse : 

These are they, O Lord ! 

Who in thy plain and simple gospel scfe 
All mysteries, but who find no peace enjoined, 

No brothcihood, no wraib denounced on them 
Who shed their brttbien's blood ! Blind at noon-day 
As owls ; lynx-eyed in darkness. 

Another great Knglish poet, Coleridge, has 
shown a deep insight into the Eastern doctrine 
of Jhinsa which harmonises so little with 

Christian teaching : 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
Both man, and bird, and beast— 
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He prayeth best, who loveth hpst 
All ihiniys both great and small, 

For the great God who loveih us. 

He made and loveth all. 

The effect of Christianity is reflected in the 
public conduct of women in England. The Laio 
Journal, in September, 1923, condemned tbe 
atmosphere of theatricalism loit to Old Bailey 
trials by the presence of fashionably dressed 
women, and considers the presence in the pub- 
lic ijallery of persons who have Avaited all night 
for admission less reprehensible than the con- 
duct of woman in other parts of the court who 
listened to the unpleasant details of the Pahmy 
case (lay after day. ‘‘This matter concerns the 
city authorities who facilitate the presence of 
these morbid-minded women.” “They might con- 
sider” — says the Lato Journal — ‘‘whether the 
most important criminal court in the country 
ought to be reduced to the level of a playhouse 
or a cinema.” 

We have noticed the influence of Christian- 
ity on converts in different parts of the world. 
The Times Weekly Edition (September 7, 1894) 
wrote about some converts in North America : 
“The Bishop of Moosonee, in his annual letter 
to the Church Missionary Society, gives an 
account of tbe work at Moose Port. He writes ; 
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<The Indians seem to be sadly degenerating 
from the fervour and simplicity of the first con- 
verts among them. Moose Indians are called 
the worst in the diocese ; drunkenness and sex- 
ual immorality are increasing, and tlieir chief 
reason for desiring the Missionary is for the 
gifts of food etc., they get.” Of the Maoris of 
New Zealand the llev. II. R. llaweis writes in 
^Travel and Talk” : “Let there he no mistake — 

the mental and physical deterioration of the 
Maori through contact with tlie white man is 
inevitable.” 



XXIV. SOME RANDOM OBSERVATIONS. 


In our earlier chapters we have referred to- 
some of the difficulties which confront inquirers. 
The nature of the godhead has been discussed, 
but it has to be mentioned in that connection 
that God is described by the Church of England 
as a person having “no body, parts or passions,” 
Mr. W. S. Eogers in his highly instructive 
booklet entitled “The Search for Truth” {London : 
^atts) has tlius analysed this delineation : The 
Old 'Cestament describes God as having the 
figure of man, for man was made in God’s 
image, so it is wrong to say that God has no 
body ; it is stated in Ex. xxxiii, 23 that God 
gave an opportunity to Moses to see his “back 
parts” but not his face, so it cannot be said 
that God has no parts ; God repeatedly displays 
violent anger and jealousy and describes himself 
as a ‘‘jealous God” and therefore it is altogether 
wrong to say that God has no passions. 

We have noticed some of the effects of 
Christianity on the national character of West- 
ern races, deferring to the causes of the pre- 
sent world-unrest Mr. Arthur Moore states in 
the Atlantic Monthly that “in all lands the war 
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has brought up from the deepest consciousness 
of all under dogs the desire for social recogni* 
tion. Every badge of servitude is abhorred.*^ 
He is quite right in saying that it is the insults 
to human dignity that vain pride and social su- 
periority inflict tliat is abliorrcd. But it would 
be altogether wrong to suppose that this feeling 
has been brouglit into existence for the first time 
by the war. It is an inborn feeling in man, as 
old as the hills ; only the superior man’s atten- 
tion has been rather pointedly drawn to it by 
the peculiar circumstances arising out of the 
war. Let us quote Mr. Afoore : “Now the 
whole of the British jmsition in the East has 
been, as Gobineau pointed out long ago, built 
up by maintenance of a caste system far more 
rigorous than the Portuguese, Spanish, Erenchr 
Dutch or other famous colonisers ever attempt- 
ed Our supreme self-assurance, our consci- 

ousness of other people’s inferiority, has become 
a canker eating the Oriental heart.” The upper 
dog’s trouble, according to Mr. Moore, “is that 
he has been accustomed to think himself not 
only as good as, but also a lot better than» 
other people ; whereas the under dog’s trouble 
is that for many generations he has been made- 
to feel that he is inferior to ofher people.’^ 
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Like a good man Mr. Moore looks forward to 
the day when the great truth that all men are 
socially equal will dawn upon the followers 
of the Cross in the West. 

One of the greatest riddles of the modern 
world is the persistence of old-world notions 
amidst the culture of modern civilization. “How 
Ciiu those minds be constituted”, queries Mjr. 
William Archer, “which can live simultane- 
ously in the manhood and in the infancy of 
knowledge and thought ? How ca*n man ac- 
cept the lessons of astronomy and geology, an- 
thropology and history, with their annihilating 
testimonies against Christianity, and yet pro- 
claim themselves adherents of so mushroom, so 
mythical, so obscure, and so impotent a doc- 
trine ? ” The riddle is thus solved by Buckle : 
“Even in an advanced stage of civilization there 
is always a tendency to prefer those parts of 
literature which favour ancient prejudices rather 
than those which oppose them ; and in cases 
where this tendency is strong the only effect of 
great learning will be to supply the materials 
which may corroborate old errors and confirm 
old superstitions. In our time such instances 
are not uncommon, and we frequently meet 
with men whose erudition ministers to their 
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ignorance, and who, the more they read, the less 
they know. There have been states of society 
in which this disposition was so general that 
literature has done far more harm than good. 
Thus, for example, in the period from the sixth to 
the tenth centuries tliere were not in all Europe 
more than three or four men who dared to think 
for themselves, and ev<-n they were obliged to 
veil their meaning in ohseuro and mystical lan- 
guage. Under these circumstances, the few 
who were able to read confined their studies to 
works which encouraged and strengthened their 
superstitions, such as the legends of the saints 
and the homilies of the Fathers.” Writes Arch- 
bishop Whately : “There have been cases where 
erroneous opinions have spread like epidemics, 
and have only with difficulty been eradicated.’* 
It is indeed a sign of the times that a devout 
Christian like Professor W. S. Urquhart should 
boldly state : “Familiarity with the higher tea- 
chings of other religions makes it impossible to 
adopt towards them a wholly condemnatory 
attitude, neither is it easy to argue concisely 
that any one who is not explicitly a believer in 
Christ is therefore excluded from salvation. 
What is to be done amidst these perplexities.? 
Is there any longer a motive for missionMfy 
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effort in relation to the hi^;her religions of the 
non-Christian world ? If the ‘unbeliever’ — 
from the Christian point of view — can no longer 
be regarded as in danger of immediate and eter- 
nal destruction, where is the urgency about set- 
ting before him the offer of Salvation ? And if 
tliere is so rnucli that is valuable in the inde- 
geiious faith, in.iy he not be left to the tender 
mercies (»f its gradual development rather than 
be exposed to the cataclysmic consequences 
which follow, individually and socially, upon 
abrupt adherence to a new creed ?” {The Con- 
temporary lieview, I'ebruary, 1923). 

What has been the effect of Christianity 
on the heathen converts ? The effect has not 
been uniformly satisfactory. Dr. M. E. Webb 
regards it as an ‘‘ undoubted fact that mission- 
aries have been the means of introducing only 
Western vices and disease to savage races.” 
(“The Church and’the People,” p. 62). Mr. J. 
W. Buel observed in a book entitled “ Columbus 
and the New World” that by their conversion 
and as a result of their contact with Spanish 
civilisation a section of the West Indians had, 
lost the happy innocence of their primitive 
condition and become the most degraded 
specimens of their race. Speaking of the 
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Ifaoris of New Zealand the Rev. H. R. Haweis 
(in “ Travel and Talk ”) says that “they have 
become civilised and learned how to lie and 
swindle quite like civilised people ; they have 
become Christians and got drunk and moribund.” 
Mr. James Routledge, tlie well-known editor 
of the Friend of India, while acknowledging 
in a paper on India (1903) that the missionary 
had turned the Hindus from idols added — “but 
that he is Christianizing India I question.” 
Of the Christian converts of Abyssinia Major 
Willes Jennings writes : “The whole system 
is that of an easy, look-after*yourself, go-as- 
you-please, characteristically oriental sort of 
order, which from its influence on character 
and conduct, might he any sort of religion or 
none at all.” (“With the Abyssinians in Soma- 
liland” : Hodder and Stoughton). Of South 
Africa Mr. Oliver writes : “Upon the methods 
or well-meaning efforts of" the many worthy 
missionaries 1 make no comment ; * I only 

* Of the extraordinary z*al of missionaries in conveying 
to the unhappy heathen the happy message of salvation “ere 
they die,” of the shifts and con'rivances adopted by them 
and of their readiness to exploit the ignorance of uncivilized 
tribes in furtherance of their aims much will be found in 
Mrs. H. Bradlaugh Banner's "Chrislianizing the Heathen." 
^London : Walts). 
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deal with a direful physiological fact when I 
state that the average raw aboriginal is far 
less prone to ingratitude, lying, thieving, 
humbugging and general sinnerism, than his 
knowledge-bespattered brothers who hail from 
mission stations.” (“The Other Man and 
Myself.”) Mr. Robert Ryder who had been 
attached to the Church Mission in Natdl under 
Bishop Colenso in the sixties of the last cen- 
tury said in a letter to the Reasover that “the 
Zulus had intelligence, truth, probity and chas- 
tity, all the virtues of the Christian nations 
without their vices, and he did not see what 
Christianity could do for them.” (Quoted in 
“Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life” by Holyoake: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1906). The late Bishop of 
Madras, than whom no one is more compe- 
tent to express an opinion, stated in a letter to 
the Stanchesier Guardian in 1910, in reference 
to India, that “the hopes raised by the initial 
success of missionary work among the higher 
castes in the middle of the last century have not 
been fulfilled.” In a letter (which was pub- 
lished early in 1896) to Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi 
of Bombay, an American lady, Mrs. Charles 
Howard, Secretary, Society for the Education of 
Women in India, Chicago, wrote : “I am more 
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concerned for poor India. Why should Christ- 
ianity, which is a failure here, be thrust upon 
India ? ” 

The intellectual position of the Churches 
must be regarded as deplorable when there are 
so many men holding high preferment in them 
who disbelieve dogmas and doctrines to which 
the majority still blindly pin their faith. Dr. 
Rashdall, the Dean of Carlisle said at the She- 
ffield Congress that nearly all theologians assert- 
ed strongly that the truth of the Incarnation 
in no way rested on the virgin birth. He more- 
over drew attention to the fact that the original 
creed of the Nicene Council contained nothing 
about tlie virgin birth. The waning influence 
of Christianity was a subject dealt witli in a 
leading article publislicd in the Times a day 
before”the opening of the Church Congress at 
Sheffield. The writer referred to “the vast if 
inarticulate body of opinion which, while anx- 
ious to respond to the claims of Christianity, 
is unable without considerable reservations to 
accept the doctrines of the Church.” The writer 
made some clear admissions : “The birth of 
modern science, and its later researches in 
astrouomy. geology, ood biology. hoTO aflecW 
out ooncepaon of the Divine ordering of th». 
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vorld. Our clearer knowledge of Christian 
origin and history has mqdified or developed 
our apprehension of the Church and its ministry 
in the world. We are now at the beginning of 
A new era, and we may believe that modern 
psychological study will so affect our knowledge 
of the laws of personality, human and divine, as 
to demand anew synthesis of Christian doctrine.” 
This fairly represents the attitude of a very 
considerable section of the educated community 
in England who still conform outwardly to the 
religion of their forefathers. 

The forward movement is reflected in the 
Press. In May, 1920, the Searchlight, the 
monthly magazine of the South Street Baptist 
•Church, Greenwich, complained bitterly of the 
‘‘Godlessness of the Press” and said : “The 
Press to-day is the biggest exhibition of prac- 
,tical Atheism the world has ever seen, and, as in 
a mirror, we get a pretty faithful picture of Im- 
perial British life to-day.” Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
the famous and luminous llegius Professor of 
•Greek in the University of Oxford has observed.' 
“The general movement of thoughtand society in 
Europe has been towards democracy and eman- 
cipation, and the most successful prophets have 
naturally been on the ‘ revolutionary side.” 
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{“Essays and Addresses” : George Allen and 
Unwin). Mr. H. G. Wells, writing in the 
Sunday Times (1921) argued for a new Bible. 
He said : “1 think that during the last century 
the Bible has lost much of its former hold. It 
no longer grips the community.” He attributed 
this to the vast extension of men’s ideas by the 
development of science in the last century or so. 
“Moi’e and more it becomes apparent,” writes 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte, D. D., of Boston, “that 
international peace cannot be achieved until the 
Christian world shall cease to look with arro* 
gance and contempt on the worship and ethical 
systems of non-Christian peoples ; until it 
surrenders the mistaken claim, which modern 
knowledge, experience and insight disprove, 
that Christians alone possess the one and only 
way of salvation, which all other peoples must 
be brought to accept.” The recognition of this 
truth marks a great advance, and on the whole 
Western civilization appears to have a bright 
future before it. The Russian debacle of 1917 
was one of the greatest tragedies known in 
history. It resulted, as we now know very 
definitely, from the sinister influence exercised 
over the Russian Empress, an extremely 
dovout woman, by Gregory RasputiDi the “holy 
20 
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man” of Matushka Moscova, who claimed mirac' 
ulous powers and in whose Heaven-appointed 
mission the credulous Tsaritsa placed implicit 
faith To the Tsaritsa, llasputin was “God’s 
man”, who was inspired by God himself to 
point out the right path to the Tsar of all the 
Russias. 

If nothing else proves the Divine origin of 
Christianity, we are confidently assured, it is 
proved to demonstration hy the high ethical 
standard of Christ’s religion, which there is 
nothing in the wide, wide world to match. But 
as a matter of fact Christianity merely teaches 
that “Honesty is the best policy,” and says, 
“Be virtuous because virtue pays.” Virtue, 
according to Christianity, is not its own reward ; 
but there is to be I’epaymont for well-doing.* 
Men are enjoined to be perfect, to do good in 
secret, to be meek, merciful, pure, peaceable 
and righteous because in the end these virtues 
will be found profitable. Even if they are not 
rewarded in this life they will be rewarded in the 
next. A distinct promise is made in Mark x, 30, 
that the sacrifice of property (and family) will 
be made up a hundredfold in our present lifer 

• See Walter Jekyll's “The Bible Untrustworthy,” p. a6i 
and the R.P.A Annual, 1924, p. 50. 
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In the case of the family, as Mr. C. T. Gorham 
humorously observes, this seems to be a very 
doubtful benefit. Germs of self-seeking in 
Christian ethics will be found in Matt, vi, 
4, 6, 18, 19 ; X, 42 ; Luke vi, 36 ; xii, 33 
xiv, 14. It can hardly be said that these 
passages reach the highest ethical ideal. Look 
at the contrast fiirnislied by Hindu ethics as 
set down by Mahatma Gandhi : “A life of good- 
ness is enjoined upon us, not because it will 
bring good to us, but beciiuse it is the eternal 

and immutable law of Nature The really 

moral man leads a life of virtue, not because it 
will do him good, but because it is the law of 

his being Virtuous action consists in a 

strenuous pursuit of good merely tor the sake 

of doing good That man alone is a true 

devotee of God who never dreams of the rewtird 
of his devotion.” Christianity presents to us 
a jealous God and shows us a world steeped in 
sin ah initio. Christian ethics chimes in well 
with such ideas. But we may refer to a Buddhist 
precept translated from the Dharma Sutra by 
Sir Cooraara Swamy : “Let him [ a disciple ] 
not destroy, or cause to be destroyed, any life 
at all, or sanction the acts of those who do so. 
Let him refrain from even hurting any creatures. 
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both those that are strong and those that 
tremble in the world.’* Christian apologists 
assure us that the Old Testament moral code, 
defective as it was, had been abrogated by 
Christ •, and they want us to look for Christian 
ethics in Christ’s own teachings only. But did 
Christ actually repeal the old law ? * The point 
is involved in doubt, for in one place we have 
Christ’s own solemn assurance : “Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy but to 
fulfil .’’ Here he seems to expressly ratify the 
Old Testament code of morality. It seems, 
moreover, from the Acts of the Apostles that 
for nearly a generation after his death his 
disciples continued to observe the Mosaic 
ordinances. 

All Christians, barring Unitarians, are wor- 
shippers of more than one God. Protestants 
have only three Gods, but it appears that some 
of them, like the Bishop of Zanzibar, have gone 
and added the Divine Mother to the Trinity. 
The followers of the Church of Rome have al- 

Of Jehovah, the author of the old law, a sect known as 
the Catbarists in the third century held the plausible theory, 
denounced by Christians as a heresy, that be was in reality 
Satan masquerading as God. 
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ways been QuarternitHrians. But they would 
all restrict the application of the term polytheist 
to the heathen. “Man is certainly stark mad ; 
he cannot create a flea, and yet makes gods by 
dozens,” says Montaigne. 

In India the Salvation “Army” has indeed 
carried out much hcneflcent work, such as is 
rarely associated with the common votaries of 
Bellona, in the elevation and reclamation of the 
depressed and the depraved sections of the com- 
munity. The temporal henellts conferred are 
sucli as might well he expected from representa- 
tives of a cultured nation. This aspect of the 
work done by the soldiers of the Cross has been 
fully acknowledged and strongly supported by 
the State and it has deservedly secured wide- 
spread recognition. But wlien it is claimed, as 
a pro- Missionary paper claimed recently, that 
their chief aim is to inspire “Christian character”, 
full assent could only come from those who are 
prepared to extol every aspect of that character 
&s the acme of perfection. Some phases of 
“Christian character” have been indicated in 
these pages. 



XXV. I^OHE RANDOM OBSERVATIONS. (Continued,) 
Happily, the outlook in the West is 
brightening in the light of the “ new know- 
ledge (to borrow the words a writer in the 
Nalion) that man has conquered the world not 
by brute force but by mental evolution, and that 
altruism (as Herbert Spencer in his day cried to 
deaf ears) is an integral part of the order of 
nature.” Supernatural religion stands dis- 
credited. There is to be seen amongst a section 
of modern Protestants an unmistakable disposi- 
tion to be-little the Old Testament. It is only 
in our own time, writes Mr. William Archer in 
the February number (1923) of tliat charming 
periodical, the Literary Ouide, that men 
like the Dean of St. Paul’s and a few go-ahead 
theologians have succeeded, to borrow Dean 
Inge’s own expression, in ‘defaecating’ the Old 
Testament, in sloughing off from it the huge 
husk of folk-lore and disengaging a metaphys- 
ical kernel. 

As Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge said in 
1902 the field of battle between science and re- 
ligion had long been widening and it was re- 
cognised that ’‘theological truth was not the 
whole truth.” The Calcutta Statesman, which 
is largely under missionary influence, reported 
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in April 1904 that Lord Hugh Cecil had told the 
House of Commons, “in franker \vord8*than it 
often hears, that Christianity was at that very 
moment rapidly declining in England.” In a 
circular convening a special prayer meeting in 
London on the occasion of our present King’s 
coronation attention was pointedly drawn to the 
“lessening reverence for Holy Spripture.” 

The Archbishop of York, in his sermon at 
the Church Congress, in October 1922 at 
Sheffield, stated that religion attracted, but the 
Church repelled, people to-day. This is a rather 
significant admission as coming from the pri- 
mate of England. The real situation is thus 
given in a nutshell by Mr. Harold J. Wyatt in 
the Nineteenth Century (May, 1922) : ‘‘Save in 
the Homan Church, where hard negation bars 
the inrush ol modern tliought, doubt, like a 
dissolvent acid, eats away the former framework 
of belief, and confusion is covering like a sea 
old boundaries and ancient beliefs.” There has 
been a considerable advance in the West during 
the last half-century. “The orthodoxy of 
to-day,” writes that courageous churchman, 
Dean Inge, “is a very different thing from the 
orthodoxy of fifty years ago.” Mr. William 
Archer states in the Rt 2*. Annual for 1923 ; 
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“Christianity is a religion of ignorance and 
darkness ; the religion of the future must be a 
religion of light.” 

Many people in the West now accept the 
view of Ella Wheeler Wilcox : 

'‘Sweep up the debris of decaying faiths : 

Sweep do'^n the col^webs of worn-out beliefs 
And tlnow your soul wide open to the light 
Of Nature and of knowledge.” 

Zealous propagandists are impervious to rea- 
son. Hut when we find a sturdy Missionary 
paper like the Epiphany (June 10, 1923) seri- 
ously telling a Hindu correspondent that he is 
not ‘*to think that Christians are hound to be- 
lieve and act upon any precept of the Bible, 
whether of the Old or New Testament,” we 
may take it that at least in some of the ortho- 
dox circles of Christendom the good old religion 
of the Cross has gone by the board. 

We have already dealt with some aspects 
of the Christian theory of the origin of sin. The 
fall of man, according to that theory, occurred 
through the first woman’s ungovernable curio- 
sity. The famous veteran French astronomer, 
M. Camille Flammarion, has discussed the ques- 
tion — Is curiosity a fault ? He thinks not, 
although it was accounted a crime in Mother 
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Eve that she determined to taste of the for* 
hidden fruit in spite of Jehovah’s prohibition, 
or rather, no doubt, on account of that prohibi- 
tion. Curiosity, says tlie "reat aitrononier, is 
the source of all discovery, and men could 
only praise it. 

It will strike all students of Christianity as 
remarkable that the Koinan Catholic Church 
should repudiate one of the Ten Commandments 
which were delivered personally to Moses by 
God himself : “Thou sbalt not make unto thee 
any f'raven irnaj^o, or any likeness of anythinj* 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
heneafh, or that is in the water under the 
earth.” It must bo supposed that this law was 
intended to apply to all men and to stand for 
all time. Another commandment which directs 
the observance of the sabbatli on Saturday, 
while observed faithfully by the Jews, is dis- 
regarded by all sections of the Christian Church. 
Thus are the solemn commandments of God 
himself set at naught by Christians ! 

As to the character of the Biblical record 
Mr. Charles Gorham has rightly observed : 
“Judging by their history, the Jews knew 
nothing of the Ten Commandmehts for hundreds 
of years. If they did, why did Solomon have 
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seven hundred wives ? They say he was a wise 
man. I shouldn’t have thought it.” {The Liter- 
ary Guide, July, 1923). 

While extraordinary efforts are being made 
to save heathen souls abroad, it is abundantly 
clear that European nations at home are at the 
present time woefully indifferent to religion. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous publieist and 
historian whose opinion counts for much with 
hundreds of thousands of English readers, states 
that the Archbishop of York was quite right 
when he said that the Church of England lias 
lost its power in the daily lives of the people. 
But he thinks that the Primate of England need 
not have confined his remark to his own Church, 
and that in fact "this increasing moral impotence 
is a phenomenon common to all the organised 
Christian Churches, not only in Britain but 
throughout the world.” Commenting on this 
the Bishop of Lincoln states that what Mr. 
Wells calls "moral impotence” is indeed a 
phenomenon common to all organised Christian 
Churches. The Editor of Pearson's Magazine, 
dealing with this matter, observes : ^That 
there is at the moment a wave of indifference to 
religion very few would deny. Evidence of 
this is to be found in our half>empty churches. 
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and in the modern trend of thought as ex* 
pressed in our Literature and our Art.” The 
Articles of Eeligion constitute the bed-rock of 
faith of the Church of England. The Eev. Dr. 
Cyril Alington, headmaster of Eton, in an article 
(September, 1923) on the reasons why so few 
public school boys now take Holy Orders, has 
expressed the opinio ti tliat these Articles are 
“a very real stumbling-block.” He sincerely 
deplores the retention, “as the official statement” 
of Anglican faith, of ‘ a document so alien both 
in letter and in spirit” from what all English 
people believe. The time has indeed come for 
a restatement of Christian doctrines and a 
revision of Christian methods , and the heathen 
may well remind missionaries of the memorable 
words addressed by Cromwell to certain Presby- 
terian ministers : ‘‘My brethren, I beseech 
you in the name of Christ to think it possible 
that you may be mistaken.” 

The result, after more than three years, of 
the policy of prohibition in that profoundly 
Christian country, America, affords a striking 
example of the practical moral effect of Christ- 
ianity on its followers. Mr. WUson, while still 
in the White House, foresaw the difficulties 
which would attend any sudden attempt to 
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modify “the personal habits and customs of 
large numbers” of Christian Americans. What 
has been the result ? In a message to Congress 
in December, 1922, President Harding was 
constrained to oi)sei’ve that the enforcement of 
prohibition was taking place under conditions 
“which savour of a nation-wide scandal.” He 
referred to “the humiliation of tlie Government 
and the humiliation of our people before the 
world.” This unfortunate result was due, he 
said, to “the destructive forces engaged in wide- 
spread violation, olFicial corruption and indivi- 
dual demoralization/’ According to the Times 
“prohibition thus far has been a disruptive 
rather than a civilizing force, a summons to 
hypocrisy and double-dealing rather than a call 
to cleaner living ’’ When two years ago the 
boot-legger moved under cover, he now plies 
his trade by day. We are further told ; “Judges 
on the bench, officials of the Government, 
members of Congress and of the professions, 
merchants of unquestionable and tried integrity 
— to few indeed of these does an evasion of the 
prohibition law seem to appeal us repugnant to 

the moral sense. The tea-pot never enjoyed 

such favour in America as in England, but 
what place it bad has been taken by the cocktail 
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shaker There caa be little doubt that the 

number of women, members of that class which 
should be the social and political backbone of 
the country, who have admitted the cocktail 
and the ‘high-ball’ to personal favour, and who 
are undismayed by what they see around them, 
is larger than it was.” This indictment of 
American Christian life is a heavy one ; but it 
has not been framed by a hostile judge in 
malice and it merely represents the bare truth 
as observed by a friendly fellow-Christian 
across the Atlantic. 

It is a distinct advantage to the heathen to 
have English missionaries out hero toiling and 
moiling for their moral improvement , but there 
are at the same time many people in England 
who hold that too little thought is given in that 
country to moral training and that in the 
interests of national goodness and greatness 
such training should be carried out in all 
schools, high or low. Tlie Rev. W. Mackintosh 
. recommends the compilation of a moral text- 
book. He writes : “A common manual of 
religion is impossible. A common manual of 
elementary ethics postulates nothing for its 
compilation but a spirit of goodwill on the part 
cf the Churches to the interests of national 
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education and morality. If this be too much 
to expect from that quarter, it is well that the 
nation should know it.” 

The very suggestion that Christianity has 
anything to learn from Science would be 
denounced by staunch Christians as a dangerous 
heresy. The Bible states that after the Deluge 
God set his rainbow in the cloud as a covenant 
between him and the inhabitants of the earth, 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, finds it best to 
accept this childish legend, and he does not, in 
his beautiful lyric, want “proud Philosophy” 
(Science) to teach him what the rainbow really 
is. But Lord Avebury has clearly shown us 
“the purifying and ennobling influencje of 
science upon religion , how it has assisted, if 
indeed it may not claim the main share, in 
sweeping away the dark superstitions, the 
degrading belief in sorcery and witchcraft, and 
the cruel, however well-intentioned, intolerance 
which embittered the Christian world almost 
from the very days of the Apostles.” ^'‘The , 
Pleasures of Life.”) 

We have, in the foregoing chapters, noted 
some of the aspects of missionary work amongst 
the heathen. The Tanganyika official Admi- 
nistration Beport for 1922 regrets the jealous 
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rivalry among Christian Missionaries in certain 
districts resulting in undignided competition 
and the bewilderment of the natives. This 
African instance is by no means sin gular. Ab 
uno disce omnes. 

We have dealt elsewhere with a few ins* 
tances of Western boliets and observances 
which are more or less irrational. There is, in 
Anatole France’s “Pierre Noziere’’ a strii^ing 
reference to a well-known ceremonial. “And 
why do they break a bottle of wine before the 
ship is launched ? Why, for the same reason 
that Polycrates threw his ring into the sea : to 
pay toll to Nemesis. We say to Nemesis : ‘I 
will give you this and you must be satisfied 
with it. Take my wine, but take no more from 
me.’ That is w'hy the Jews, loyal to ancient 
usage, break a cup when they get married. 
And the broken bottle is but the trick of a 
child or a savage, the artifice of Man — poor, 
simple soul — endeavouring to hoodwink Fate.” 

• We had referred previously (see p. 114) to 
the limited knowledge of geography possessed 
by the inspired writers of the Bible.* It is 

• It is asserted that the element in Christianity which gives 
it a special character and constitutes its distinctive feature 
amongst tlie religions of the world is that it is a revelation. 
A writer in the Timet has only recently (September, 1913) 
stated that “in Christianity the religion ind the revelation most 
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certain that the Apostles, who were iDiv^inely 
inspired and who are supposed to have preach- 
ed the Gospel to every creature under the sun, 
never visited the Antipodes and it is equally 
certain that they did not know of their exist- 
ence. Later on, Augustine urged that no men 
could possibly be living at the Antipodes be- 
cause, if they were living there, they could not 
see Lord Jesus when he arrived at the second 
advent. But surely Jehovah himself must have 
known of the existence of the whole of the con- 
tinents of Africa and America. “Gould he not 
have spared a Saviour for those continents ?** — 
asks Mr. William Archer, most pertinently, “It 
seems (he adds) like arbitrary race-discrimina- 
tion to reserve salvation, through so many cen- 
turies, for the Caucasian alone.” 

Let us look, for a moment, at the prevailing 

state of things in that eminently Christian 

country — America, The report of a special 

committee of the American Bar Association 

published in August, 1923, contains discredit- 

go together." Chrisliaas have no manner of dohbt as to the 
inspired character of ttie Word of (Jod. 1 he Epiphany (Novem- 
ber 35, 1933) wrote : “The Bible itself telj^ us : ‘Holy men 
of God spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit’— and 
their words were written down and preserved." 
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able disclosures regarding the rapid increase of 
crime in the United States. The report attri- 
butes the increase to the lamentable apathy and 
indifference shown by the authorities, resulting 
in a lax administration of justice. While search- 
ing for an explanation of this result {which 
has manifested itself in the acquittal and inade- 
quate punishment of numerous persons charged 
with murder) the committee has found tliat it is 
certainly not accounted for hy any excess of 
tenderness, as witness the fact that in the period 
under review there wore “eighty-live largely 
attended lynchings.” 

A short time ago Sir Basil Thomson, the 
former head of Scotland Yard, referred to the 
extraordinary prevalence of murders in the 
United States. He observed that in England 
crimes of swindling and cheating exceeded those 
in America, so that, while the Americans were 
the most honest people of any nation they were, 
“according to the records, the most violent 
people on earth." A marked feature of Ame- 
rican life at the present time is sex-irresponsi- 
bility. Complete returns for twenty-one States 
for 1922 show an increase of 35 per cent, in the 
ntmber of divoifces compare d with 1916, while 
marriages have only increased '7 per cent. The 
21 
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number of divorces in these States during 1922 
was 61,073. 

A strange feature of Chi’istiaii life came into 
prominence in Europe during tin! Gref\t War. 
The Bystander (April 2H, 191. >) stated that the 
plain fact was that the raising of a huge army, 
for wliicli no immediate occupation was likely 
to he found, and the stationing of its memhevs 
all over the country, the majority in “billets,” 
liad the consequences to he expected— a pros- 
])ective l.u’ge increase in the illegitimate birth- 
rate. Truth (May 191.')), speaking of these 
“war babies,” pointed out that the normal output 
of illegitimate children in England was above 
37,000 per annum. It further observed that 
the increase nhicb occured during the War in- 
volved no new social problem and that the War 
had merely led to its discovery, as it was lead- 
ing to the discovery of others. 

The orthodox Christian faith is well summa- 
rized in the Athanasian Creed. This Creed is 
received in the Greek, Homan and English Chur- 
ches, but it has been left out of the Prayer 
Book of the Episcopal Church of America. It 
was formerly supposed to liaA'e been drawn up^ 
by Athanasius ; but this opinion is now rejected 
and the composition is ascribed by some ta 
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Hilary, bishop of Arles (5th century). The 
Creed is open to serious objection because of the 
“damnatory clauses” which ouglit never to be 
attached to any human composition. (A. A. 
Hodge, ‘‘Outlines of Tlioology,” p. 117). It is 
not to bo wondered at that sucli portions of the 

Creed should olTend against modern taste. There 

« 

is ail allusion in G. B. Shaw’s “Back to Methu- 
selah” to “the creed of the mechanicals”. The 
Lord Chamberlain, according to the Birming- 
ham correspondent of tlie Daily News, has sti- 
pulated for the deletion of this reference Avliich 
was apparently regarded as an irreverent allu- 
sion to the Athanahian Creed. As to this stipu- 
lation ]\lr. Shaw is report (‘d to have said that 
the players might leave it out but fhe book 
wouldn’t. 

TVe have referred to the unwillingness on 
the part of Christian nations, excepting the 
French, to employ coloured troops against their 
white enemies. Speaking at a • military dinner 
at Simla, on September 20, 1923, our Command- 
er-in-Chief (Lord llawlinson) disclosed the fact 
that in August, 1914, the proposal to send two 
Indian divisions to France was strongly opposed 
“in certain circles in England,” and that it was 
due solely to the powerful personality of Lord 
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Kitchener that the Indian Corps came to be 
employed in Prance, To good Christians it is 
intolerable that coloured soldiers and heathen 
troops should be used against white men and 
Christians. 

The Dark Ages of Christendom are coeval 
with the Age of Faith (see p. 256 ante). Mr, 
J. A. Spender lias something vdry interesting to 
tell us regarding this remarkable phenomenon : 
“What curious instinct is it which has led the 
Christian world to describe the ‘ages of faith’ as 
the 'dark ages’ ? Last Sunday I lieard a preach- 
er exhort his congregation to return to the 
Christianity of the ‘first six centuries,’ and with- 
in five minutes he was speaking of a large part 
of this period as the ‘dark ages.’ ” 

Professor J. B. Bury speaking on May 28, 
1923, in London, said that although he is not a 
regular Church-goer he attended Matins on a 
Sunday morning in a town in Dorset some years 
ago, during the War and, he went on, “presently 
I heard a loud voice announcing that the Lord 
was in his Holy Temple. The vicar of the 
parish then appeared at the head ol his choir, 
and when the sermon came I found out who the 
Lord was. The clergyman preached on the 
miracle of turning water into wine, and I never 
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read, much less heard, such an eloquent defence 
or eulogy of wiae.” 

The Parliament of Religions in Chicago 
marked a brief triumph of the higher morality 
in the West. The liberal Christian organisers 
arranged to invite representatives of non-Christ- 
ian religions also to the conference and broad- 
% 

minded people hailed it as the dawning of a new 
day of international amity. The opportunity 
thus afforded enabled Buddhist and Hindu re- 
presentatives to make so favourable an impres- 
sion in the West that the experiment of a joint 
religious conference has neY('r again been re- 
peated. The old Christian arrogance (as the Rev. 
K. Walter Mason 1). B., of America, tells us) 
slammed the do o’ as tin; non-Christian delegates 
left the Chicago conference, and said : “Never 
again ; it was all a mistake caused by yielding 
to liberal Christian sentimentalism.” Thus did 
the forces of the lower morality triumph ! 

The effect of Christianity on its followers is 
well exemplified in the Criso of the British in 
India of whom John Stuart Mill says : “Armed 
with the prestige and filled with the scornful 
overbearingness of the conquering nation they 
have the feelings inspired by absolute power 
without its sense of responsibility. They think 
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the people of the country were dirt under their 
feet : it seems to them monstrous that any rights 
of the natives should stand in the waj of their 
smallest pretensions : the simplest act of projec- 
tion to the inhabitants against any act of power 
on their part which they may consider useful to 
their commercial objects, tl)ey denounce and 
sincerely regard as an injury.” (“Representa- 
tive Government,” Chap, xviii). 

Anotlier striking njanifestation of the lower 
morality is to be obscrv('d in the conduct of the 
missionaries tlieinselves in Afric'. and India. In 
Africa they give tlicir full support to tlie white 
settlers in opposing Moslems, Hindus, Parsecs and 
Sikhs on llu' alleged ground that the simple and 
unsophisticated native savages (suitable mate- 
rial for conversion) would be contaminated by 
contact with those nnregenerate Oiaeutals, 
while the white Christians, who have so ruthless- 
ly de])rived them ol their heritage, are their real 
benefactors and protectors. In India the mis- 
sionaries espouse the cause of the semi-barbarous 
hill-men (who are partly converts and partly 
prospective recruits) against their Hindu and 
Moslem neighbours and they have sometimes 
succeeded in inducing the authorities to legis- 
late for the special advantage of their proteges. 
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These pious men no doubt believe that they are 
doing meritorious work by helping the savages 
who show their fitness for the Kingdom of Heav- 
en*by their readiness to embrace the Cross, as 
against Satanic people who are like the deaf ad- 
der that stoppeth lier ears and will not hearken 
to the voice of the charmer, charm ho never so 
wisely. 

Many of the best men in Muropc at the pres- 
ent day are not satisfied with Christian moral- 
ity as they find it. .Mr. Lloyd (rcorgcj, speaking 
very recently (Juno, 1023) at the United Free 
Church Assembly Hall in Edinburgh, deplored 
the fact that all tlio desol, ation of the Croat AVar 
had taught the Christi.ui world no lesson what- 
ever. “There was sus[)icion amongst nations 
just as over, only more intense •, liatreds between 
races and peoples, only fiercer ; gre.it armies 
arming, drilling, scheming For war ; conventions 
and compacts for joint action when the tocsin 
sounded ; general stall’s meeting to arrange 
where they should march, whither they should 
march, how they should march, where they 
should strike.” This is a lurid picture of Christ- 
endom drawn by the pious ex- Prime Minister 
of England. ]\lr. Lloyd George finds that the 
Western man “was only half civilised in his in- 
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ternational relations. He was still half savage,’^ 
'He called upon his Christian audience most 
earnestly to “introduce into the relations with 
‘ nations the principle of the moral law.” WJiat 
a sad confession tliis is of the failure of the 
Churcli as a pioral agent ! 

Jesus is considered by his followers to have 
been morally perfect. If he was really divine 
this is nothing to wonder at. But let us see 
how far ho was really j)erfect : 

“Why should ho lay down rules for other men which he 
did not himself obs-rvo ? He said that a man who called his 
brother a fool was in danger of hell-fire. Yet he does not hes- 
itate to apply the 1 rm ‘tools' to persons with whom he was 
not in sympathy. Wii'-n he was being entertained hv a Phari- 
see he was actually rude enough to apply the offensive expres- 
sion to the |)arly tepres Mitel bv his host, following it up by 
an outpouring of vigorous uimse. It is not surprising to learn 
that this strange conduct led lo a commotion. Even after his 
alleged resurrection Jesns is said to have used the word ‘fools’ 
to two of his disci j)lcs wi'h whom he was having a friendly and 
instructive chat. So much for hi.s consistency. 

“It is a strange morality that requires of man the obser*^ 
vance of laws which God and his representatives may at any 
moment disregard. Jesus tells men to love their enemies. 
Why, then, does Jesus say that he will deny in heaven those 
who d'mied him on earth ? Whv does he more than once 
threaten his rejectors with ‘everlasting punishment’ ? And why 
is the same unappeasable ferocity attributed to God the 
Father ? Is that ho*v the command to return good for evil is 
observed by its author ?“ (R. P. A. Annual for 1924). 

What would the world be to-day without the 
teaching of Christ ? — ^asks the Christian. Mr. 
William Archer replies : 
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- “No one can tell what the world would be DoithoU^ it, but 
we all know what the world is with it. Have we not heaid, 
throu;;h four agonized years, the heavens re-echoing the tes- 
timony of shell, bomb, and loipedo to the efficacy of Christ's 
teaching? A»enot our militarists gloating even now over 
thiP prospect of the next war, in which the distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants will be finally repudiated, and 
whole populati»)ns of men, women, and children will be wiped 
out with poison gas ? (R. P. A. Annual for 1924). 

The term “men” was held iu the middle of 
the last cenUiry by tlio American Christians to 
apply only to white men. (See p. 60 I>et 

us see how things stand at the present day. Tlie 
resolution of the Imperial Conferenee of 1921 
stated tliat ‘‘therti was an incongruity between 
the position of India as an equal meml)er of the 
Empire, and the existence of disabilities upon 
British Indians lawfully domiciled is some parts 
of the Empire. Tliis Conference, therefore, is of 
opinion that in tho inioi’ests of the solidarity of 
the Commonwealtli it is desirable tliat the right 
of such Indians to citizenship should la; rccog* 
nised.” Tliis was accepted by Canada. A mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth Parliament recently 
(June, 1923) proposed to move a resolution in 
favour of the enfrancliisement of Indians in 
Canada. The idea was scouted on the ground 
that the Imperial Conference resolution of 1921 
had no binding force and Mr. Meighen (a rein- 
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carnation, it would seem, of Abraham Lincoln’s 
redoubtable opponent) the leader of the Couser- 
vatiro Opposition, when challenged that Canada 
bad undertaken to enfranchise the Indians in 
British Columbia, blurted out that “no human 
being ever understood anything of the sort.” 
This Christian gentleman was Canada’s Prime 
Minister and representative at the 1921 Imperial 
Conl’erenco ! 

Quite recently (June, 1923), in London, the 
Luke of Nortliuml)erland, as a prottigonist of 
the doctrine of force, in discussing the question 
— Wliether the lighting instinct in ma)i can be 
eliminated —gave expression to the prevailing 
opinion in the West by saying that any attempt 
to repress that instinct would he silly and would 
result in divsaster and demoralisation. IJis Grace 
held that the British people had too much com- 
mon sense to believe in the League of Nations, 
which he characterised as “a monument of futil- 
ity and hypocrisy.” He observed : “Our senti- 
mentalists were always prating about the moral 
sense of Europe. AVhere did they see it ? Home 
did not dare to denounce the crimes of Germany 
and Canterbury sought to inspire the British 
people by declaring that it was the will of Heav- 
en that our women and children should > be 
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slaughtered by German airmen without retaliat- 
ing in kind.” Mr. Oswald Mosley, M. P., repre- 
senting the minority school which, happily, is 
gaining strength in the West, contested the 
Duke’s position, lie said that the Western na- 
tions had always been prepared for war and they 
had always had war but the result of that system 
had been really disastroiss. The League of Na- 
tions, he observed, w s presenting tlio world 
with a new system wh '*h, liowever inchoate, em- 
bodied a conception Avliicli sliould he tried be- 
cause the old system advocated by the Duke of 
Northumberland had miserably failed. The ape 
and tlie tiger in the man of the West will take a 
lot of killimr, for religion there has b(}en sterile. 

A clash between theso two opposing ideals 
appears to be inevitable. Pitter will bo the 
coming struggle a^’d on its final result the peace 
and tranquillity of a great part of the globe will 
depend Happily the strength of the school of 
nari’owness and unreason is being surely, though 
slowly, undermined and cri))pled by the diffusion 
of knowledge and the vvaning influence of relig- 
ion in the West. The commanding intellect of 
Gladstone enabled him, notwithstanding his relig- 
ious bias, to perceive the' real cause of racial 
amimosity when he said : “Something that may 
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be called religionism, rather than religion, has 
•led US for the most part not indeed to deny in 
tetms that God has been and is the God and 
Pat her of the whole human race, as well as of 
Jews and Christians, yet to think and act as 
if His providential eye aud care had been con- 
fined in ancient times to tlie narrow valley of 
Jerusiilem, and since the Advent to the Christ- 
ian pale.” The recent action of the United 
(Christian) States of America iii debarring Bri- 
tish Indians from becoming American citizens, 
and in prohil)iting them from acquiring owner- 
ship or leases of land must act as a cold douche 
to optimistic minds. The great tcunporal power 
at present wielded l)y America Avill enable lier 
to .ride rougli-sliod over the negro and the 
Hindu Avith impunity. But the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that Japanese are 
not entitled to naturalisation for American citi- 
zenship and the enactment of laAVs restricting 
Japanese immigration and jArohihiting OAvnor- 
ship or tenancy of land by Japanese are acts of 
aggressive racial animosity which are fraught 
with serious consequences. A day of reckoning 
will come even for America. Happily, there is 
now a growing perception of equality and frater- 
nity in the West. Happily also, for India, the 
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sympathies of our gracious Sovereign and many 
of his principal advisers are enlisted in favour 
of justice, of liberty and of humano ideas. We 
may await the issue of the coming struggle 
between the powers of Good and Evil with a 
heart full of hope. 

The best men of England have often tried to 
eliminate the spirit of race-pride but their at- 
tempts have so far borne no fruit, lu Decem- 
ber, i874, Sir Richard Temple, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal (afterwards Governor of 
Bombay) addressed the Anglo-Indian and Eur- 
asian boys of the Doveton College in Calcutta, 
at a prize-distribution ceremony and told them 
that “it was very desirable that they should 
avoid the too common habit of depreciating their 
native fellow-subjects.” In July, 1899, when 
distributing prizes at Coopers Hill, Eield-Marshal 
Sir Donald Stewart advised the young English- 
men who were going out to India ‘‘to treat the 
Natives as they would their own countrymen, 
and they would find that the people of India 
were a very charming people”. He added that 
“personally he was deeply grateful for all that 
"the natives of India had done for him.” On a , 
oipiilar occassion, in July» 1900, Lord George 
J^milton, assured the young Britishers ol the 
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same institution that “there was no country in 
the world where the European was treated with 
greater respect and regard than in India ; and 
that condition of things needed reciprocity.” 
Lord George added : ‘‘In the cases of collision 
between natives and Europeans in recent years, 
the Europeans had always been in the wrong.” 
Lord Willingdon had occasion recently (Septem- 
ber 6, 1923) to speak in the same strain to the 
European and Amrlo-lndian students of the Law- 
rei.co Memori.il Scliool, Coonoor. His Excel- 
lency said tliat it is not the colour of man that 

t 

makes a man, but it is the cluiracter that is in- 
side a man, whatever his coloui’, that counts. He 
added ; “1 wish to e»opliasise this, for after many 
years’ experience in this country as head of the 
admijiistration I can say with some confidence 
that if all my fellow-countrymen had realised 
this in past years and had been less intolerant 
on the colour question many of the troubles and 
difficulties which have assailed the administrator 
would never have arisen at all.” 

The liberal views of these secular administra- 
tors are in striking contrast with the eminently 
Christian attitude of the clergy regarding which 
Herbert Spencer says in his “Principles of 
Ethics” (Vol. I, sec. 118) : 
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When, after prayers asking for divine guidance, nearly ail 
the bishops approve an unwarranted invasion, iike that of 
Afghanistan, the incident passes without any expression of 
surprise, while, conversely, when the Bishop of Durham takes 
the chair at a peace-meeting, his act is commented upon as 
remaikable. When at a Diocesan Conference, a peer (Lord 
Cranbrook), opposing international aihitratior, says he is ‘‘not 
quite sure a slate of peace might not be a more dangerous 
thing for a nation than war,” the assembled piiests of the 
religion of love make no protest ; noi does any geneial lepro- 
bation, cleiical or lay, arise when a lulei in the church. Dr. 
Moorhouse, advocain g a phts'cal aiuf moral discipline litling 
the Knglish for wai, express; < ibe uish to make them so that 
they would, in fact, like the fox, when fastened by the dogs, 
dies biting. 


It is important tlnit llio communities among 
wltich missionaries ;u‘e at work should have be- 
fore them both sides of tlie story. In this view 
we have, for the henelit of the poor heni"hted 
heathen, marsluilled the evidence as to the prac- 
tical results of Chri.stianity. In doing so, we 
have confined our attention almost exclusively 
to the Roman Ctitholic Church and the Protes- 
tant Churches Avith vvliich we are most concern- 
ed. We may refer, briefly, to what Mr. A. W. 
Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean War, 
has to say about the Greek Church. He tells 
us in “Eothen” that the character of the mo- 
dern Greeks has been moulded, “in a great 
measure, by the doctrines and practices of their 
religion.” The faith of the Greek Church, h» 
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goes on to say, and the forms and the strange 
•ecclesiastical literature “which act so advanta- 
geously upon the mere clay pf the Russian serf, 
seem to hang like lead upon the ethereal spirit of 
the Greek... The fasts, too, of the Greek Church, 
produce an ill effect upon the character of 
the people...” In the Russian moujik who kisses 
things of wood and glass, cringes with prostrations 
betore icons we see superstition in a shape which 
is indeed pitiful. To what purpose, it may well 
be asked, was God’s only begotten son crucified ? 



XXVI. THE CROSS ON ITS TRIAL 
Mr. Lovat Fraser, who enjoys a wide repu- 
tation as a close observer of human affairs, has 
doubts as to whether, as a race, the English 
people were ever really mindful of religious 
observance. He is certain, however, that the 
English were never less observant than to*day. 
In fact, men of superior intelligence everywhere 
find little in the Christian faith that commends 
itself to their acceptance. 

In June, 1874, the Rev. 0. H. A. Hall, the 
American (Boston) Unitarian Missionary, speak- 
ing at a public meeting in Naini Tal on the 
subject of the Brahmo Samaj, referred to a 
typical Christian performance which had come 
under his own observation about the year 1868. 
Eeshab Chandra Sen was then an under-gradu- 
ate. As secretary of a students’ union which 
styled itself ‘‘The British India Society” he 
convened a meeting in the rooms of the Presi- 
dency College for the discussion of devotional 
topics. The incident, which affords a fair idea 
of Christian teaching, was thus recalled by Mr* 
Hall in the course of his speech at Naini Tal ; 

. I recall, as if it occurred Ust night, tlie whole scene. 
Here on the platform sit three padrets invited, among others,. 
hj that society of about forty-five collegians, to sit with thsm 
in council. Onr well-known labourer for the perishing one's^ 

22 
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<’the masses", in India, the Rev. James Long, was chairman, 
with Padree Burne, chaplain to the Lord Bishop, on his right, 
and Padree Dali, the Unitarian Christian, on his left. Padree 
Long calls the assembly to order ; the proceedings of the 
last meeting are read and aporoved ; and n»*ar a hundred 
of ns are ready for business. Promptly rises ICeshab Baba 
with the following reso'ution — Resolved that this society culti* 
vate habits of prayer. “Why, Keshab,” .says the broad-faced, 
genial cnairman, “wha do you mean ? Pray ? You can’t 
pray. You’vj no God. Unless you pray to the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost— he Holy Trinity — your prayer is nothing 
Move something more practicable." Tnere was a pause. A 
look of sui prise and disappointment rested on Keshab’s hand- 
some face. ..That desire to accomniodate and please all par lies 
which makes the Hindus, at least of Bengal, the polhest 
people in the world moved Keshan to modify the form of 
his resolution, so ih.u it sliould read — ‘Resolved that the 
members of this sccieiv cultivate habits of devotion.” This 
was condemned by good P.idree I.ong as no better than the 
other; and the matter dropped (‘‘The Brahmo Samaj of 
India, led I y Babu Keshab Chandra Sen: with facts, histo* 
rical and personal”; Calcutta Central Press. 1874.). 

One of the earliest missionaries to bring the 
light of Christianity to India was Francis 
Xavier, who was associated with Ignatius 
Loyola in establishing the Jesuit Order. He 
is described by a I’rotestant educational mis- 
sioncr as ‘‘one of the most brilliant and dazzling 
figures in all missionary biography.” This 
great man worked as a missionary for ten years 
only, out of which he spent some time in China, 
Japan and the Dutch Indies. During this com- 
paratively short period, as we learn from the 
coruscating pages of ‘‘The Goal of India,*' he 
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managed to baptise about forty thousand of 
"the Hindu heathen. The modus ops)randi‘ 
adopted by him is a reflection of the effulgence 
of this pioneer hiissionary. He did not learn 
any of the Indian languages and he employed 
interpreters who could not interpret. He des- 
'Cribed his own masterly method in a letter to 
his fellow Jesuit, Loyola: “You can imagine 
the life 1 lead here, and what my sermons are 
like, when neither the people can understand 
.the interpreter nor the interpreter the preacher 
—to wit, myself. I ought to be a past-master 
in the language of dumb show. Nevertheless 
I am not altogether idle, for I need no trans- 
lator’s help in the baptism of newly born child- 
ren.”* This most brilliant and dazzling figure 
in the galaxy of missionaries was not at all 
satisfied with his bag of forty thousand converts 
in less than ten years. As a meek agent of 
Christ he wrote to his friend Loyola: “The 
natives are so terribly wicked that they can 
never be expected to embrace Christianity.”t 
Later, on his suggestion, the King of Portugal 
directed his Viceroy and Deputy Governors in 
India to actively co-operate with the Jesuit 

•Quoted Itt “The Goal of Ind:a” from Rilcher’s ‘ H'Story 

Missions in India,’’ p. 47. • 

t Jbtd, p. 5*. 
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HUsions, and thenceforward the work of con» 
version went on merrily. A kind Providence 
has placed the destinies of India in the hands 
of the English in preference to the Portuguese ! 

Science, says a writer in Popular Science 
Siftings, has long been stumped by the colos- 
sal statues on Easter Island, a Idnely fragment 
of land in the South Pacific, with no neighbour 
nearer than 1,500 miles on either side. Traces 
have been found in this place of a long lost 
civilization the precise age of which it is diffi- 
cult to determine. It is a strange fact, the 
same writer observes, that this community 
possessed a writing and literature of its own. 
“It was (he writes) a very beautiful literature^ 
There are in existence about|seven tablets, all 
that are left of a vast number, bearing the 
written story of the religion and legends of the 
Easter Islanders. That there are only seven of 
these records is due to the fanatical vandalism 
of the missionaries who ordered all such tablets 
to be destroyed so that the natives might have 
'no link with their pagan past’. ” 

In reviewing Mr. Lewis Spence’s “The Gods 
of Mexico’* (Fisher Unwin) for the lAterarp 
Guide (September, 1923), Mrs. H. B. Bonner 
states that the Spanish Catholics who conquered 
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Mexioo and Peru did so in the name of Christ* 
ianity as well as of Spain, and wherever poss- 
ible they destroyed the native manuscripts and 
paintings or other evidences of the native re* 
iigion. 

Missionaries are not slow to take advantage 
of the supineness and religious indifferentism 
-of the Hindus and they use the weapon of vili- 
fication against them with a freedom they 
would never assume in dealing with Islam. Mr. 
J, N. Farquhar, in his volume on “Modem 
Keligious Movements in India”, describes Durga 
AS “the blood-thirsty wife of Siva.” The devo- 
tion with which Durga is regarded by Bengali 
Hindus as the benign Mother may be approach* 
ed but it cannot be surpassed in depth by the 
veneration entertained in a great part of Christ* 
ondom for the Divine Mother — the mother ol 
the God Jesus. Durga is looked upon by all 
olasses of Hindus in Bengal as the fountain oi 
mercy, as durgati nashini, to whom the mOst 
miserable of men address their prayers with 
hearts full of hope. Her only association with 
blood is to be found in an allegorical repre- 
sentation which makes her the slayer df the 
-demon Mahisasura, who typifies the power oi 
avil. Of Durga as the embodiment of the com* 
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bi&ed Tejas or Shakti (power) of all the Devas- 
we are told by Sir John WoodrofiEe, who 'h:^ 
deeply studied the inner meaning of Tautrlk 
Sastra : “She is invoked in all dangers, for 
Burga is Sa ya durgatim haratit the Destroyer 
of Distress. Loss of Dharma is loss of Shakti.,, 
The object of Shakti worship is to preach Abhe- 
dajnan [Universal unity] and to raise to its 
highest point the supreme Shakti of Atma, that 
is Ichehha Shakti. Durga is an Ishtadevata 
[Lar of the ancient- Homans] of Bengal. ” 

Missionaries are impelled by their propagau- 
distic zeal to make the most reckless assertions. 
Thus the Rev. Mr. Holland states in his “Goal 
of India” that “there are millions [amongst the 
submerged sixth in India] who are anxious for 
admission to the Christian Church. ” As a piece 
of blind self-deception this is hard to beat. The 
matter has been dealt with in a previous chap* 
ter (see pp. 21-24) and we do not wish to labour 
the point any more. Perhaps counting of heads 
conveys more to Mr. HoUand than it does tO' 
others.* 

* How far the heathen i s devoured by the desire for admis- 
sion into the Christian Church from honest conviction is a 
question fully dealt with in Mrs. H. B. Bonner’s very reliable 
book, '‘Christianizing the Heathen : First-hand Informatioia 
Concerning Overseas Missions. “ (London : Watts, 1922). 
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All -that savours of good amongst the bea* 
then must be traced to the influence of Christian- 
ity — so the advocates of Christianity constwitly 
assert. Thus, Ram Mohan Roy, it is stated, 
derived his iconoclastic notions from Christian- 
ity ; the go-ahead ideas of young India are, 
traced to the same source. It is conveniently 
forgotten that Ram Mohun had before him the 
example of Islam (which had been established 
in India long before Christianity), and of previ- 
ous Hindu reformers who made bold attempts 
to root out idolatry. It is forgotten also that a 
large section of the Christian Churcli (which ap- 
peared in India before Protestantism) was taint- 
ed with idolatry. Missionaries also forget that 
Western literature, history, philosophy and 
science which our students learn in College have 
a distinctly rationalistic tendency and only serve 
to lead them far away from all forms of super- 
natural religion. 

Light has been thus thrown on Missionary 
methods in China by the Times (November 16, 
1901) : ‘‘Perhaps the most serious stigma at- 
taching to missionary work in China arises from 
the fact that the consent of China has been 
given to it, as to all other forms of foreign inter- 
course, solely under the compulsion of superior 
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force, and that some of the rights and privileges 
which it enjoys have been extracted by diplomat- 
ic proceedings that savour of sharp, even dis>» 
honourable practice.” 

Missionaries, as a rule, present only the dark- 
er aspects of Oriental religions to people in 
Europe and America. It was at the Congress 
of Eeligions at Chicago that Americans heard 
for the first time of the truths of Hinduism 
from an Indian delegate, Vivekananda Swami. 
The following spirited account of the incident, 
written by Sir Hiram Maxim, occurs in "Li 
Hung Ohang’s Scrap-book” : 

“This Monk rVivekauanda] was of commanding presence and 
vast learning, speaking English like a Webster, The Ameri- 
can Protestants, who vastly outnumbered all others, imagined 
that they would have an easy task, and commenced proceed- 
ings with the greatest conhdence, and with the air of ^Just 
see me wipe you out/ However, what they had to say was 
the old commonplace twaddle luat had been mouthed over 
and over again in every little hamlet from Nova Scotia to 
California. It interested no one, and no one noticed it. When, 
however, Vivekananda spoke, they saw that they had a Napo- 
leon to deal with. His first speech was no less than a revela- 
tion. Every word was eagerly taken down by the reporters, 
and telegraphed all over the country, where it appeared in 
thousands of papers. Vivekananda became the lion of the 
day: He soon had an immense following. No hall could 
hold the people who flocked to hear him lecture. They bad 
been sending si iy girls and half-educated siihpletons of men, 
and millions of dollars, to Asia for years to convert the poor 
benighted heathen and save bis alleged soul ; and here was t 
specimen of the unsaved who knew more of philosophy and reli- 
gion than all the parsons and tnissionaries in the whole country. 

i 
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Religion was presented in an agreeable light for the first time 
to them. There was more in it than they had ever dreamed ; 
argument was impossible. He played with ths parsons as a 
eat plays with a mouse. They were in a state of conHerna* 
tion What could thev do ? Wha^ did they do ^ What they 
always do— they denounced him as an aofent of the devil. But 
the deed was done ; he had sown the seedy and the Americans 
commenced to tnink.'* 

Referring to this incident in the “Goal of 
India, ” a book written in praise of Christian- 
ity, the Rev. W. E. S. Holland M. A. says that 
Vivekananda made a great impression mainly 
by his unheard of and entirely original presents* 
tion of Hinduism. He quotes from the New 
York Herald : “Vivekananda is undoubtedly 
the greatest figure in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. After hearing him we feel how foolish it 
is to send missionaries to this learned nation. “ 
Previous to that Americans had only had gross 
misrepresentations of Hinduism from mission- 
aries. 

The missionary is a regular dab at finding 
the weak points of Hinduism. No one can deny 
that Hinduism has its weak points. The mis- 
sionary makes much of the evils of the caste 
system. That system has indeed^ been the 
curse of Hinduism. It has been a blessing to 
ethers — ^to the Greeks under Alexander the 
•Great, to the Moslem invaders, to the Euro- 
cean adventurers and, most ol all, to mission- 
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aries. Caste is a heritage which Hinduism 
owes to a corrupt priesthood. Higher Hindu*^ 
ism, as embodied in its philosophies,, 
which missionaries never study with an open 
mind, is not responsible for it. But Europe 
too, as we have seen, has been under similar 
bondage, and has suffered for it. It is, how- 
ever, not realised by the enemies of Hinduism 
that, as a result of nearly two thousand years 
of Christian influence “there is a new caste 
system springing up in the West, a thousand 
times more terrible in its effect than the caste 
system of old. Is it not clear to-day that there 
is a caste system of ‘White Australia', ‘White 
South Airica' which is arrogating to itself vast 
areas of the earth’s surface, and is saying that 
not a single man of Asia shall reside there ?“* 

The evils of the Zenana system are perpe- 
tually harped upon. These are very much ex- 
aggerated. The Hindu wom.an is supreme in 
the household and is undisputed mistress of all 
ceremonies. The Hindu regards the Deity as 
Mother as well as Eather in Heaven, it is true 
that the Hindu woman is too much under the 
influence of priests. But woman’s position in 

* Said by Mr. C. F. Andrews from the pulpit ot a Christ- 
ian Chatch in Madras on July 8, 1933. 
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the West is similar. In the matter of religious 
bigotry the Western woman appears at one end 
of the scale while the man of science appears at 
the other end. 

A great deal of abuse is heaped on the doo* 
trine of Karma, which teaches man’s individual 
responsibility and which, properly understood, is 
far more in accord with reason than the utterly 
irrational Biblical theory of the origin of sin 
and its absolution which the higher mind of the 
West has rejected. When the Christians of 
America heard of Karma for the first time, in 
1893, in Chicago, from the lips of a Hiniu they 
were so deeply impressed that the learned 
speeches of the foremost theologians of the day 
appeared to them like lisping baby talk. 

Relying on personal knowledge more or less 
imperfect or on translations more or less inaccu- 
rate these missionaries, whose prepossessions 
unfit them for a dispassionate examination of 
things totally foreign to their cherished notions* 
speak of Hindu philosophiciU theories with all 
the confidence of empirics. Their idea is that 
Karma has a pessimistic tendency and that it is 
a doctrine of inaction. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Karma is the doctrine of alt 
unavoidable moral responsibility — that every 
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ftCt, gaod or bad, is inevitably accompanied by 
its corresponding consequences. There is no 
power in heaven or earth that can save a man 
from the consequences of his own deeds. There 
is no room here for mere dependence on faith in 
the Crucifixion story or on Indulgences, facile 
as those processes are. As a writer has express- 
^ it, Karma requires that a man “must reap 
what he sows. Neither by tears nor prayers, 
neither by hymns and song^ of praise, nor by the 
mournful melody of a Miserere, can a man avoid 
the just consequences of every wicked deed he 
has ever committed— much less by the vicarious 
Bufferings or the propitiatory sacrifice of another, 
even of a perfectly innocent person.” A fellow 
must score off his own bat. Karma mans work. 
In conjunction with the belief in Reincarnation 
it makes it obligatory on every man to work out 
his own salvation, by wiping off the bad conse- 
quences of his past life and by acquiring merit 
for his future existence. Hinduism possesses no 
religious organization for ministration to the 
people at large such as Christendom boasts of. 
Nevertheless, the masses of the Hindus are more 
amenable to secular laws and less prone to crime 
than the masses in the West. They have only 
-their belief ixi Karma to guide them. Surely we 
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firid jbo proof in this of the superiority of Ohrist* 
ianity. , 

It is well-nigh impossible for Western Christ- 
ians to enter into the spirit of Hindu worship. 
Thus, in Bengal, the songs of Ram-prasad ad- 
dressed to the Divine Mother, in the form of a 
heart-to-heart talk, expressive of the ardent love 
felt by a child for his mother, exercise deeper 
spiritual influence over the Hindus than any- 
thing else. These devotional songs sometimes 
take the shape of familiar grousing or petulant 
demands on the part of a fond child ostensibly 
for toys and sweets but really for spiritual en- 
lightenment. The songs bring the human soul 
in closer touch with the Divine than anything 
known in the West. But notwithstanding his 
great experience as an anthropologist Sir W. W. 
Hunter has entirely missed the point in the 
‘‘Imperial Gazetteer of India” where he says that 
Ram-prasad’s songs were more often complaints 
of the Deity’s cruelty than thanksgivings for 
her mercies. 

Only recently (October, 1923) a very compe- 
tent reviewer in the Daily News has referred to- 
the subject of the profound ignorance on the* 
subject of Indian thought in the West. “Res- 
pectable philosophers and theologians are stilt 
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•Oontented with the most crude opinions concern- 
ing it, and this neglect, while partly due to 
Western conceit, is largely caused by the diffi- 
culty of becoming familiar with the conceptions 
hidden behind its formidable nomenclature.” In 
exploring the causes of this ignorance the re- 
viewer has probably exaggerated the difficulty 
experienced by Western people in mastering the 
phraseology of the East. The intellect of Eu- 
rope has surmounted far more formidable diffi- 
culties than those presented by linguistic study. 
To men familiar with the classical languages of 
Europe the study of Sanskrit, which is allied to 
those classics, need present no insurmountable 
difficulty. What really prevents a close acquaint- 
ance with Eastern Aryan thought is the 
deep-rooted prejudice, arising from a religion of 
Semitic origin, which sways the minds of West- 
ern philosophers and theologians, and which 
gives Western people generally an overweening 
sense of superiority which leads them to regard 
Oriental religions with supreme contempt. It 
is this, and this alone that bars the way to an 
understanding between the East and the West. 
It is this, and this alone that has, in India, pre- 
vented the establishment of harmonious rela- 
tions between the, rulers and the ruled. 
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The Missionary plan of salvation is to catch 
the heathen young. A Guernsey parson, in a 
eermon, last June, urged that the Churches 
should pay special attention to the conversion 
of young people. ‘‘It was quite possible," he 
said, “to fix the attitude of the child towards 
Christianity at twelve years of age, " as after 
that he often drifts away. That indeed is an 
ideal period for boys to acquaint themselves 
with puerile religious notions. The fact is well 
understood by Missionaries in India who 
give special attention to the conversion of child- 
ren. Thanks to the preachers of the Gospel, 
illiterate women, aborigines and children in 
India have a better chance of obtaining mookti 
or salvation than others. 

The crusade “to win the world for the Cross" 
proceeds apace. The established Church has 
marked out the whole of India into ecclesiastical 
divisions which are under the jurisdiction of 
^e Metropolitan of all India. This division 
completely ignores the non-Christian population 
vrhieh, of course, does not count. 

Mr. Alfred Webb wrote about Missionary 
Methods in 1898 : 

UpoA^he*po% investigating the outcome of long \eirs of 
missionary work and comparing it with reports crcolatetl st 
Itoine, It at times is difficult to suppress the conviction that. 
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to say the least, the best face has been pot upon actual results^ 
1 have resided in countries where the native population was in 
process of rapid extinction through while greed ' and white 
vices, and have visited others where the natives had, because 
of treatment meted out by Christians, delibeiately turned their 
backs on Christianity, and where once flout isbing mission sta-^ 
tions were in ruins. And yet how difficult uould it have been, 
to recognise in annual missionary reports the working out of 
such processes ! Incentives to home support too often lead- 
doubtless unconsciously — to depreciation of the character,, 
manners, and customs of the populations amongst whom work 
is being carried on. The worse they are represented the great- 
er is the call for missions, the more generous is likely to be 
the response to appeals for support. (India, December 23, 
1898). 

The missionary lays great store by the fact 
that even at the present aay so many great men 
in the West profess Christianity. We have 
looked at this question from ^various stand- 
points. We have seen that the majority of man- 
kind adopt prevailing opinions without thought 
and inquiry as they have neither the time nor 
the requisite capacity for the independent inves- 
tigation of truth. Opinions imbibed in child- 
hood are too deep-rooted to be easily eradicated. 
A reviewer in a well-known magazine has ob- 
served that, as a matter of fact, many great 
men in the West follow not the Galilean Jesus 
**but the idealised theological Christ that has 
been created by the Church out of psychologic- 
al necessity." {The Modern Review^ October, 
1923). The reviewer rightly observes that a 
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distinction must be made between the, historical 
Jesus and the theological Christ. Of the 
liistorical Jesus we have said something in the 
foregoing pages (see pp 30-35, 143) but we 
"have not attempted to examine the endless 
variety in which the life and teachings of 
•Christ have teen presented by the different 
Churches. Theologians iiave vied with one 
another in evolving a perfect man and a perfect 
God out of their inner consciousness. Few 
indeed of our countrymen can claim first-hand 
acquaintance with the Bible as the source of 
Christianity and as constituting its sole and 
final authority. The average Hindu readily 
accepts the theological presentation of the 
religion, which is as different irom the Chris- 
tianity of the Bible as chalk is from cheese. 
What wonder, then, that he should he foggy 
about the real character of Christianity ? Thus 
we have a learned Indian author who, in a book 
'•entitled “Degeneration — a World Problem/' 
while definitely affirming that Christianity was 
for centuries a “violently disintegrating and 
ctrife-provoking agency,” flies off at a road 
tangent by saying that that Wiw not the fault 
qf the excellent religion of the Cross “which 
embodies the highest ethical ideal of antiquity — 
23 
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and no higher ideal has been reached as yet.^' 
but of other causes formulated by himself I 
The gentle and loving Christ — the most 
efficient of the three Gods of Christianity — has 
declared : “If a man come to mo and hate not 
his father and mother and wife and child and 
brethern and sisters, yea and his own life also, 
for my sake, he cannot be my disciple.” This 
is put forward by missionaries as one of the 
most sublime of Christ’s utterances. Lest the 
term “hate” should present any difficulty it is 
explained that in Hebrew the word stands for 
“renounce” and not for “hate” and the heathen 
is asked to hold by a stretcli of the imagination 
that it chimes in better with “love” than with 
“hate.” Itabbi A. F. Drucker of America, 
quotes this declaration of Christ as proving his 
contention that ‘ in numei’ous instances Jesus 
is represented as more harsh and inexorable 
than Yhvh,” {Ihe Open Court, 1911 ). The 
Rabbi observes with good reason : “Time and 
again the sword which Christ is vaunted to 
have brought into the world has been put into 
requisition inquisitions and massacres, — to say 
nothing of persecutions within the Church when 
Christian brother turned against Christian bro- 
ther.” He rightly concludes : “Hence the final 
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impression after perusing the New Testament is 
not so much love for Jesus as hatred for the 
Jews. The custom up to the present time has 
been to lead Christian young people to a love of 
Jesus through the medium of hatred towards the 
Jews.” We have seen that the whole Christian 
scheme is built upon hatred of those beyond the 
pale. The reader may refer to pp, 1, 19, 3G-3S, 
40, 47, oG-60, G5, G6, 83 and 84 ante and to pp. 
4G8-70 of the Modern Iteciew for OctoI)er, 1923. 
But our missionaries assure us that the sweet 
message of love and compassion was Drought 
into this sinful world for the first time by Jesus 1 
The Modern Itevieio ( October, 1923 ) 
observes that there are some Christian mission- 
aries who adopt the tone and attitude of 
patronising condescension towards the lieatlien. 
The writer states that though the newer 
missionary methods, as employed “by mission- 
aries who are gentlemen,” exclude the old- 
style vilification and calumny, thereby making 
Christian criticism fairer and often even appre- 
ciative, “there is still sometimes present the 
tone of patronage and of condescension spoken 
of above.” It is indeed impossible for a 
Christian who has subscribed to Art 18 of the 
Articles of Religion of the Anglican Church or 
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to any similar religions do<rma to honestly 
assume any attitude otoer than one of contempt 
towards those who are outside the pale. Christ’s 
own attitude towards those who were unwillinsr 
to acknowledge his spiritual sovereignty is 
clearly expressed in his own words : “Those 
mine enemies, which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither, and slay them 
before me.” The Christianity of the Bible 
affords but little room for altimistn. 

The I’ocent natural calamities in Japan liave 
afforded opportunity for the display of much 
Christian piety. A very good Christian, Pro- 
fessor B. J. Wilden Hart, has written to the 
Church Times to say that tlie anxiety of those 
English people who have friends in Japan will 
be lessened by the consideration that “by the 
merciful dispensation of Providence this terrible 
visitation of earthquake and fire has taken place 
at a season of the year when most of the white 
people would have left such towns as Tokyo 
and Yokohama.” There is indeed no manner 
of doubt as to the identity of the modern white 
man’s Providence with the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. The white races have of course 
succeeded the Jews as the chosen people of the 
Heity. Commenting on the pious professor’s 
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observation the Freethinker (September 23* 
1923) pertinently remarks ; “The brutalities of 
the Christian creed are well summed up in that 
phrase — ‘by the merciful dispensation of 
Providence’.” 

Missionaries assert with tiresome iteration 
that the character and attitude of white men 
abroad constitute serious drawbacks to eifectivo 
mission work. It was staled at the British 
Y. M. C. A. conference held in fjondon in 
October, 1923, that generally S 2 )eakinf? the 
tendency of the European example abroad was 
“to neutralise and undermine much splendid 
work of the Christian Mission” in India and 
Ceylon. It never strikes these religious zealots 
that the European’s character is not formed for 
him in the heatlieu countries of the East but is 
brought by him ready-made from Christian 
Europe. How blind bigots are not to see the 
big staring hole in the centre of their own 
sophistry ! 

It has been well said by Buckle that until 
doubt began progress was impossible, for the 
advance of civilization solely depends upon in- 
tellectual acquisitions and their diffusion. The 
great historian h^^s admirably described the atti- 
tude of orthodoxy in the following words : 
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‘‘People who are satisfied with their own know- 
ledge will never attempt to increase it. People 
who are convinced of the accuracy of their 
opinions will never take the pains of examining 
the basis on which they are built. They look 
with wonder, and often witli horror, on views 
contrary to those they have inherited ; and 
while they are in this state of mind it is im- 
possil)le that they should receive any new 
truth which interferes with their foregone con- 
clusions." Scientists may be supposed to be 
generally free from this taint of narrowness. 
The advance of knowledge has been undoubted- 
ly preceded by a love of inquiry, which is 
prompted by a spirit of doubt. But even in 
scientific circles men find it somewhat difficult 
to free themselves from the influence of their 
old environment or to get rid of opinions which 
as children they receive (ns the Rev. Dr. 
Momerie tells us) in “Character” from their 
parents, nurses and others and which, “once 
insinuated into their unwary minds, become 
riveted past all possibility of removal.” This is 
how we find mem making vain endeavours to 
reconcile the myths and lesrends of the Bible 
with the facts of science. This is how the racial 
feeling of Europe has, as we dre told by Mrs. 
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Alice Leighton Cleather, led the Royal Society 
to refuse the great Indian scientist, Sir Jagadis 
Bose, recognition for twenty years while one 
of his opponents in that august body actually 
tried to claim one of his discoveries. 

Although we have, in the foregoing pages 
drawn our materials mainly from English 
sources and viewed the progress of Western 
•civilization mostly as seen in Great Britain, it 
does not by any means follow that the more 
unfavourable aspects of life that we have 
noticed arc peculi \r to that country. On the 
•Contrary, we believe that in many respects 
England compares very favourably with many 
Western countries which are still more or less 
under ecclesiastical influence. An eminent 
Englishman, Mr. E. J. Gould, has rightly said 
that England is the test-point of the intellec- 
tual progress of the world. 

Of the attitude of the clergy in the late 
War Sir Philip Gibbs, an English journalist 
writes : 

•‘They were patriots before they were priests, and their 
patriotism was sometimes as limited, as narrow, as fierce 
and as blood thirsty as that of the people who looked to 
them for truth and light. 1'hey were often fiercer, narrower, 
and more desirous of vengeance than the soldiers who fought, 
l)ecause it is now a known truth that the soldiers, German 
and Austrian, Fiench and Italian and British, were sick of 
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the unending slanghter long before the ending of the war, an^ 
would have made a peace more fair than that «hioh now 
prevails if it had been put ib ihe common vote in the trenches ; 
whereas the Archbishop of Canteibnrv, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and the clergy who spoke from many pulpits in 
many na'ions, under the Cross ot Christ, still stoked up the 
fires of hate and urged the armies to go on fighting ‘in the 
cause of Justice,’ 'for the defence of the Fatherland,’ ‘for 
Christian righteousness,' to the bitter end.” (“Realities of 
War,”p. 441). 

The same writer thus refers to a curious 
aspect of Cliristianity exhibited during the war : 
“Each side proclaimed Christ as its captain, , 
and invoked the blessing and aid of the God of 
Christendom, though Germans were allied with 
Turks, and France was full of black and yellow 
men ” 



XXVll. A FADING MIRAGE 

The editor of the Hihhert Journal, liii?h- 
class periodical dealini^ with important malters^ 
of theology, wrote about twenty years ago a 
scathing indictment of CIn’istendom for its ex- 
clusiveness and arrogance. He called attention 
to the fact that since the Moslem invasion of 
Europe was finally checked Christendom has 
lived to herself a Inn’init religion beciuse she 
claimed to he the absolute religion. For nearly 
eight centuries, as we are told by the liev. Hr. 
K. Walter Mason, there has been no develop- 
ment of Christian thought through the action 
and reaction of non-Cliristian ideas ; there lias 
been no challenge from the outside world ; 
there has been no external standard by which 
the Church could measure its faith or its works. 
The Christian Church was the judge of others ; 
but she herself was judged by none. 

The moral supremacy of Christendom is now 
challenged, says the liev. Dr. Mason. The real 
cause of this, according to him, is the moral 
arrogance of Cliristendom. Buddhism counts a 
following of four hundred millions. This ex- 
ceeds the total Christian population of the world. 
Buddhist civilization is very much older than 
that of Europe. Buddhism possesses ai) ethics- 
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which is admitted by many fair-minded Christ- 
ians as in some respects the equal at least of 
Christian ethics^ But the spiritual self-suffi- 
•ciency with which missionaries went to 
Buddhibt countries led them not only to con- 
temptuously reject any gifts in return but to 
look down upon the Buddhists as inferior men. 
The Rev. Dr. Mason writes : ’‘With less humil- 
ity and with more easy self-assurance than the 
claim was ever made by the Jews, the 
Christians have regarded themselves as the 
chosen people of the Lord. Christian mis- 
sionaries have gone out, it is true, with the 
noble purpose to give all they possess, even the 
life itself, to the non-Christian peoples. But 
their self-complacency tpade them blind to the 
rich gifts which non- Christian peoples could 
have given them.” Some striking instances 
are mentioned by this eminent Doctor of Divin- 
ity in the excellent article (Devalaya lieview 
March- April, 1923) from which these notes are 
made. He refers to the Boxer rebellion in 
China in 1900 and draws a comparison between 
the Christian and Buddhist : ‘‘During the 
World War America and the Allies made much 
of the Kaiser’s address to his troops on their de- 
parture for China ; how he stimulated them to 
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-commit murder for revenge, so that the peoples 
of the East might remember for a thousand 
years the terrible vengeance of a Christian na- 
tion. In contrast with that we in America have 
been very happy over the action of our Govern- 
ment in returning to China all our exacted in- 
demnity above that which actually paid for the 
costs of the schools and churches destroyed. We 
got credit from the other Christian nations for 
being very generous, because we did not take 
the plunder when we had the chance. And we 
ourselves have felt virtuous over it, or did, until 
we learnt how the Buddhists of Japan acted. 
They refused to collect any damages for the loss 
of their schools and temples in China. They 
said that China did not ask them to come and 
build those buildings, that China had only gran- 
ted them permission to do so. Therefore they 
had no moral right to demand payment from the 
government when a mob destroyed them. And 
in the second place they had no desire to take 
payment for them, they had been gladly given 
up to help their Chinese brethren and now in 
th^ir trouble they would not add to their 
burden. In comparison with that, our 
American generosity is not over-whelming. 
Buddists T^-ill not be converted by it en masse.** 
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Let US look at the conduct of the Indian 
troops fighting in China under the British flag 
in the same war. Speaking on November 
20, 1901, at the annual dinner of the Priory 
Constitutional Club, Lord George Hamilton 
eulogised the Indian troops and said that “in 
their treatment of the natives with whom they 
came in contact, the Indian native troops 
showed a humanity and kindness which cer- 
tainly was not exceeded by the troops of the 
so-called civilized nations with whom they were 
associated.” 

In this connection the following extract 
from the lietieto of lieoiews (December, 19U1) 
wiil be found of interest : “The missionai'y 
cause is someAvhat under a cloud at the present 
moment owing to the part taken by missionaries, 
both Protestant and Catholic, in the plunder of 
China. Some months ago Mark TAvain gibbetted 
the American missionaries for their share in 
spoiling the heathen Chinee, and last month we 
had an even more painful story told in the ^ 
Prench press as to the systematic looting of a 
Chinese palace by French missionaries. ..The 
British, however, have no reason to plume 
themselves upon their superior virtue, in view 
of the French statement that ours was the only 
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tiegatioa in which loot was regularly sold under 
the direct patronage of the authorities. The 
whole miserable story of the expedition to 
Pekiug will remain as a bad blot upon the 
history of Western civilization in Eastern 
lands.” 

« 

The Russo-Japanese War put Christians 
out of conceit witli tlieir notions of superiority. 
We will again quote from the Rev. iJr. Mason’s 
article : “It was not so much from the amazing 
power of a people living on a little island to 
withstand a mighty nation occupying half of 
two continents : the shock was not in the 
fact that the Japanese were the better soldiers, 
but in the fact that these Buddhists were 
better men than the Christian Jiussians. The 
Buddhists were better soldiers because they 
were more temperate and more Jionest than 
their Christian antagonists.” 

We learn from the s.-.rae writer that the 
great missionary organisations are deeply dis- 
^ turbed at the present moment by a revolt of 
their converts. The native Christian churches 
in India and China and Japan have informed 
the missionary authorities of Europe and 
America.that in the future Asia will draw a 
Tery sharp distinction between Western culture 
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and Christianity as they understand it. Last 
winter, we are told, a conference of British 
missionaries was called in Glasgow to consider 
the demands of converts to be permitted to 
conduct their own churches. Viscount Grey 
was invited to make the opening address. He 
told them very frankly that the moral leader- 
ship of Christendom is challenged. He told 
them that Western civilization had ‘‘received 
its ultimatum ” 

This broad-minded theologian regards it as 
a strange proceeding for Europe and America 
to set themselves up as the teachers of religion 
to Asia. Christians may be satisfied that 
their own religion is super-excellent ; but he 
asks, “does that justify us in going to Asia and 
telling them that Jesus is the only Saviour God 
ever sent into the world ; telling them that 
their precious Lord Buddha, whom Christians 
do not know, except in the most superficial way, 
was only an imposter, or at best but the founder 
of a heathen religion, which must be over- 
thrown by oiir religion ? But just that has 
been, and still is, in implication, the message of 
missionary Christianity.” 

The prospects of a Christian Kingdom of 
Seayen on earth are indeed dim. Many of the 
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fond notions on wliich sucli hopes are based are 
illusory. Thus, towards the end of the Great 
Wax a great deal was heard in Christendom of 
national self-determination, of the equal rights 
of nations, of a League of Nations to promote 
the cause of peace and to ensiire the integrity 
of smaller and weaker nations. None of these 
ideas have been realised. The Western world 
is in fact under worse conditions in these 
respects than it was before the War. The 
enlightened government of the United States 
officially recognizes the right of jjolitical self- 
determination of non-Christian nations and yet 
it protects missionaries in the propaganda of 
Christianity which is alien and hostile to the 
religions of those nations and its general treat- 
ment of coloured people, l)oth Christian and 
non-Christian can only be characterised as 
abominable. 

Christians lay the flattering unction to their 
souls that all that is high and noble in the 
world has sprung from Christianity. Thus 
Dr. Ernest H. Cherringtou, i.l.d,d.lit., speaking 
at the International Convention of the World 
League against Alcoholism at Toronto, Canada, - 
in November, 1922, put forward the following 
claim : "The accomplishment of prohibition im 
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the United States of America has been the 
result of the activities of the Christian Church 
with its agencies and auxiliaries ” We know 
that this assertion is a little “too previous” as 
prohibition is still far, very far, from being 
accomplished in America,* We know also that 
the great prevalence of alcoholism in Christen- 
dom and its introduction into non-Christian 
lands are due to tho conscious acts of Christian 
people and to the influence of their example. 
Wo know also that tlie drinking of wine forms 
part of Cliristian ritual and is associated with 
•Christian observances. We know further that 
the movertient against drink really owes its 
origin to the advance of secular education in 
tho West, although the more enlightened sec- 
tions of the Church organizations are happily 
taking a creditable part in the campaign. 

The narrow-minded parochialism of one of 
the Churches of the West, the Church of Scot- 
land, was recently manifested when the 
General Assembly of that Church raised the 

*Mr. G. K, Chesterton stated at the Institute Frandas 
in London, in Match 1923, that prohibition in America did 
not prohibit. He was given wine and cocktails in large 
<juaniities in nearly every private house that he went to in 
America. He saw secrecy, hypocrisy and treason against 
th(j law. 
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ctj of ‘‘Scotland for the Scot’* and expressed 
serious alarm at the large increase of the Irish 
Roman Catholic population in the West of Scot* 
Hand of recent years. The General Assembly 
.resolved (in June, 1923) to urge Government to 
(inquire into the whole situation caused by the 
Irish Catholic “invasion” with a view to “the 
^preservation of Scottish nationality and civiliza- 
tion.” Could these Churches be ever expected 
to concede equality to, and acknowledge frater- 
nity with, coloured races ? 

The belief is fondly cherished by many of 
our educated countrymen that the narrowness 
^displayed by the common run of Western people 
lin regard to racial questions is not at all shared 
.by religious men. They forget that the opinions 
.entertained by the majority in a community are 
to a great extent the direct outcome of prevail- 
ing religious notions. In India the higher sec- 
tions of missionaries who desire to stand well 
with the educated Indian community deliberate- 
ly try to create the impression that they are in 
••sympathy with the aspirations of Indians, as 
British subjects, to an equality of status with 
the white subjects of His Majesty. But after 
all it is mere camouflage. It is indeed the most 
Drdinary and unimportant actions of a man’s 
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life, rather than the more important actions^ 
done deliberately, as Archbishop Whately tells- 
118, that show more of his natural character. Of 
the general tendencies of Christian teaching and 
of the attitude maintained by European mission- 
aries in India towards non*Christians and also 
towards Indian Christians the reader has seen 
something in these pages. Many of our educat- 
ed countrymen, who are only familiar with, 
the brighter aspects of Christianity, will doubt- 
less be shocked at the statement of Archdeacon 
Law (see p. 208 ante) to the effect that all mis- 
sionaries in Kenya were opposed to the granting, 
of the Indian claims in that British colony, al- 
though the statement embodied a fact. The 
Calcutta Statesman, which faithfully reflects the 
views of the white Christian community in India, 
h«d occasion very recently (June 5, 1923) to- 
commend the “impartial authority” of the 
Bishop of Ug 2 inda in connection with the Kenya- 
problem. As to the “impartial” character of 
the eminent Bishop we have the testimony of 
the llev. 0, E. Andrews who on his return from 
East Africa and England has just told a repre- 
sentative of the Times of India that the “BU 
shop of Uganda had probably done most of all 
to set the [British] public against the Indiane, 
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by his presentation of the case.’* The idea of 
the moral perfection of all men in holy orders is 
a delusion and a snare. 

It is difficult to avoid some reference to 
another common illusion. Christian missionaries 
tell the heathen and infidels with tiresome itera- 
tion that their false prophets cannot hold a can- 
dle to Jesus, the perfect man and perfect God, 
for high personal character. An English mis^ 
sionary on the tutorial staff of Trinity College^ 
Kandy, Ceylon, recently stated that “Buddha 
did not teach how to believe the truths which he 
taught, while Jesus Christ not only taught the 
truth but set an example to the world in living 
the truths which he taught,’’ This bold state- 
ment called forth a reply from a Buddhist who, 
after citing a text which very clearly describes 
Buddha’s perfection as being founded on the 
fact that his personal conduct was in complete 
harmony with his precepts, proceeded to challenge 
the Christian gentleman to point to a single in- 
cident in Buddha’s life which may be said te 
contradict his teachings. The Buddhist writer 
thus refers to the founder of Christianity ; “Jesue 
Christ taught to love his enemies, but he himself 
cursed his enemies. The New Testament is full 
of his curses““\l^oe be unto the Pharisees , T^oe 
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be UQto Judas Iscariot, it was better if a mill- 
stoue were to be hung round his neck and he 
were cast into the sea. Jesus Christ taught that 
anger was bad, but he lost his temper on more 
than one occasion. He got angry in the Temple 
of the Jews and upset tables and whipped peo* 
pie there.” {The Buddhist Chronicle, Colombo, 
June 20, 1923). The Christian controversialist 
had a singularly weak case. The record of 
Buddha’s life and teachings is far more complete 
than that of Jesus ; and it must strike all dis- 
interested observers that for nobility of character 
the Jewish prophet is not in the same street 
with his Hindu predecessor 

The Bishop of Zanzibar, speaking at the 
Anglo-Catholic congress held in England in July, 
1923, unconsciously testified to the rickety con- 
•dition of the Cross when he observed : “London 
is a^ pagan as Zanzibar. You may not like to 
told it, but I believe it is true. Our Lord is 
b^g forgotten in this country in a way that 
^9aply staggers me.” 

Rev. T. Terrier Hulme, president of the 
TOCei^T^ Wesleyan Conference, in his sermon in 
Yictoria Chapel, Clifton, unwittingly testified to 
itbe jfiokety condition of the Cross when he spoke 
“a loosening of the marriage tie, and a lower- 
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ing of moral standards which involved the girl- 
hood of the country in terrible risks, increased 
by alcoholism and the indulgence in a species of 
pleasure that was little removed from licentious- 
ness”. 

Writing to the Atlantic Monthly ex-Presi* 
dent Wilson has recently said : “Our civiliza- 
tion cannot survive materially unless it is redeem- 
ed spiritually. Here is the final challenge to 
our Churches, to our political organisations, to 
every one who fears God or loves his country.” 

The establishment of the League of Nations 
in Europe is an earnest though belated attempt 
to introduce peace on that blood-stained conti- 
nent. But the fervent worshippers of the Lord 
of Hosts are the last persons to believe in the 
theory of peace. Writing to the Times (Sep- 
tember, 1923) on the League, Lord Hugh Cecil 
shows how valuable it has already proved to the 
cause of peace, and how likely the organisation 
is to stop war. Lord Hugh joins with the 
great RationaUst writer, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in 
expressing disappointment that the Pope, as the 
Vicar of Christ, does so little for the cause of 
international justice and the League of Nations, 
But it must be said in justice to the Pope that 
the attitude of his Holiness has the full sanction 
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of Holy Scripture with which alone he is con-- 
•cerued. 

The Right Hon. James Bryce, d. c. l , obser- 
ves in his “Studies in History and Jurispru- 
dence” :“To the Teutonic peoples, and espe- 
cially to the English and Anglo-Americans, the 
difference of colour means a great deal. It cre- 
ates a feeling of separation, perhaps oven of 
slight repulsion. Such a feeling may be deemed 
unreasonable or un-Christian, but it seems too 
deeply rooted to be effaced in any ti)ne we can 
foresee.” It is not reasonable to suppose that a 
feeling so deep-rooted and so wide-spread is not 
the outcome of religious influence. The Rev. 
€. E. Callaway, an S. P. (x. Missionary in South 
Africa, speaking of Christian fellowship in that 
part of the world, observes that “there is an ab- 
solute and almost bitter refusal on the part of 
white Christians to mingle in any kind of fellow- 
ship with black Christians.” He notices with 
regret “that the one impulse which apparently 
has power to conquer the instinct of antipathy is 
lust.” {The East and the West, January, 1910). 
Mr. Callaway refers in the same article to the 
fact that “at an arch-deaconal conference, a na- 
tive clergyman spoke of the diflSculty native 
‘ Christians had in realising that they belonged to 
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^ne Church with the English.” The reverend 
gentleman mentions also tlie fact that a white 
Ghristiin lady oucn said to him : “Well, if there 
.are lo be Kaffirs in Heaven, I hope I don’t go 
tliere.” Speaking of himself the llev. Mr. 
Callaway writes : “Frequently T feel a great re- 
imgnance to shake hands with some native 
whom probably in my reasoned judgment I es- 
teem highly.” The Jtev C. F. Andrews, of the 
Cambridge Mission (Delhi), writing in 1910 ob- 
served that the colour prejudice was gathering 
such alarming volume in South Afriea, Australia, 
America and even in Europe itself as to 
give sufficient warrant for the non-Christian 
Indian to declare that the “Christian talk about 
•the bi’otherhood of rmin is hypocrisy and cant.’* 
{The East and the West, July, ]910.) 

The persistei\ce of Biblical beliefs m the 
.educated circles of the West is undoubtedly the 
greatest marvel of the twentieth century, 
'^Scientifically”, says Dr. Sockman, ‘ vve are 
iwlults ; religiously we are in the nursery.” Sir 
Ray Lankester tells us : ‘‘The Christian my- 
thology, though rejected by many educated men 
.to-day, has, in the past, aroused the interest and 
gained the belief of millions of mankind, and 
rEtill does so.” Bucjcle has shown in his .“History 
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of Civilization*’ that erudition often ministers to* 
ignorance and that even the so-called educated 
men are “burdened by prejudices, which their 
reading, instead of dissipating, has rendered 
more inveterate. For literature, being the de-- 
pository of the thoughts of mankind, is full not 
only of wisdom, but also of absurdities. Even 
in an advanced stage of civilization there is al* 
ways a tendency to prefer those parts of litera- 
ture which favour ancient prejudices rather than* 
those which oppose them ; and in cases where 
this tendency is strong the only effect of great 
learning will be to supply the materials which* 
may corroborate old errors and confirm old su- 
perstitions.’’ The Eev. Dr. Homeric discusses- 
in his book on “Character” why people are con- 
tent to rely without question upon the authority 
of tradition and inherited custom. “This trans- 
mission of opinions from one generation to an- 
other,” he observes, “contains a considerable- 
alloy of evil, inasmuch as error is transmitted 
in combination with truth.” Eeferring to the 
fact that people like to be in the fashion as re- 
gards both dress and ideas Pr. Momerie further 
observes ; “The opinions in which a man was 
brought up for the most part belong also to his- 
neighbours and acquaintances ; it would be so 
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awkward to investigate these opinions, and tor 
find out that they are wrong ! People are sor 
much more afraid of singularity than of error. 
Even those who possess a speculative turn of 
mind confine their attention to a limited class of 
subjects, and on other subjects accept their opi- 
nions upon authority.” But every cloud has its 
silver lining, and it cannot be said that the prog- 
nosis in the West is altogether gloomy. There 
is at the present time an increasing disposition 
to apply to matters of creed the analytical tests 
which Western people bring to bear rigorously 
on all business propositions. Men in England 
like Dean Stanley, Bishop Gore, the Bishop of 
Durham, Canon llashdall. Canon Bonney, Dean 
Inge and the Rev. W. E. Barnes have boldly 
expressed their disbelief in some of the funda- 
mentals of Christianity without risk of being 
burned at the stake or tortured or even being 
prosecuted for heresy. In America too there are 
signs of a widening cleavage between the litera* 
lists (i. e., those who adhere to a literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible) and the liberals in the 
Protestant branch of the Christian Church. The 
Rev. Leighton Parks of New York has de- 
clared : “There are many earnest ministers in 
our Church who believe the doctrine of the- 
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bodily resurrection is untrue.” There are men 
in' America who, like Dean Inge in England, 
hold that “miracles must he relegated to the 
sphere of pious opinion.” (“Outspoken Essays”, 
p. 33). The Rev. Dr. Percy Stickncy Grant and 
the Rev. L. AV. Heaton have d mied Christ’s 
A^irgin Birth and there are others like Bishop 
AA^illiam Lawrence of i\raj.sachusetts who hold 
similar views ; while there are many who are 
prep ired to defend sncli heretic U opinions and 
are ready to challenge the conservative wing of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Tlie loftv scheme of a AA^liite South Africa 
formulated hy the excellent Christian settlers 
lias secured the hearty support of the British 
people ; hut it has unfortunately produced the 
most serious prohlcra which Britain has ever 
had to face. Eor India owes her Gandhi to the 
megalo-maniacs of South iVfrica ; and Mr. 
Anthony Clyne wis not far wrong when he 
said that in Mohandas Knramchand Gandhi ‘‘all 
the resentment of the East against the AV’^'st is 
incarnate.”* The Eascisti, the Communists, the 
New Crusaders and the American Ku-Klux- 
Klan are aiming at a nhite world supremacy, 
jsome of them being determined to secure that 

• Tne Review of Reviews, April 15, 1922. 
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object at. all cost<?. At the opening of the 
British Isra4 Congress in London in October, 
7.923, it was claimed that the Britisli race was 
•Ood’s Covenant people in succession to tlio 
Jews and was to be the groat instrument 
through which God would carry out Ins scheme 
for the universe. Wo .an? all familiar with the 
German banner song of T)eutchlan(1 nher AlJes. 
The twentieth century patriotic movement in 
Ireland is styled Sinn Fein which is Irish for 
^‘ourselves alone.” Whence does this baneful 
spirit of exclusiveness in Christendom arise ? In 
one of the opening pagi*s of the Bible we are 
told by the inspired writer how the then-known 
world was parcelled out amonirst tlio three great 
races then known to the Jews, We are also 
■told how racial inequality beijan from a mad 
malediction pronounced by God’s chosen agent 
Noah while under the influence of liquor. (See 
•Gen,, ix.) Tlien God made a Covenant with 
nnother favourite of his, Abi’aliam, making the 
Jew his special protege. The whole of the Old 
■Testament represents God as a partisan Deity. 
Then comes the New Testament with its charm- 
ing doctrine of exclusive salvation. Christ de- 
scribed those who denied his spiritual sovereign* 
4;y, and wanted them to be treated, as his ene* 
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inies. (See Luke, xix, 27). The direct word of 
Christ, as recorded in more than one place in 
the New Testament, teaches his followers to 
despise the heathen. So discreditable is thie 
that some Christian apologists have to go so far 
as to deny the authenticity of these Gospel pas- 
sages. Thus the Rev. 0. F. Andrews, referring 
to Matthew xviii, 17, states in the Modern 
Bevieto (November, 1923) that the solemn teach- 
ing attributed therein to Christ is “in no sense 
the direct word of Christ” but only ‘‘a disciplin- 
ary record of the earliest practice of the 
Church which was inserted in the text.” It is- 
a desperate situation which drives honest Christ- 
ians to the expedient of disowning their own 
Gospels.* Whether these are interpolations or 
not these passages have been accepted and acted 
upon by the whole of Christendom as genuine 
and have influenced Christian conduct during 
the last nineteen centuries. White men are, 
after all, what their religion has made them. As- 

* We have seen in an earlier chapter {vide pp. 26-32) how 
the idea ot inspiration is being whittleu away among Protest-* 
ants of the more advanced school, and how even the books of 
the Old Testament, which claim to have been Divinely revealed 
to Moses, are beginning 10 be treated as »»ot so much literal 
faistoiy but as the itcoid of the early traditions of the Jews. 
As to the value of the New Testament as a human compilation 
we have said something in these pages. See pp, 33, 76^ and 
M3* 
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Mr. Andrews himself tells us : “The world issue 
is becoming clearer and clearer every day. The 
'White Empire* theory has been gaining ground 
everywhere at a most alarming rate. 1 have 
found it in Australia and New Zealand and the 
Pacific and also in the Western States of Canada 
as well as in the South African Union.*’ Racial 
hatred is reflected in a British official manual 
entitled the “Imperial Military Text Book** 
which is issued in England for the use of mill* 
tary recruits and which is expressly recommend- 
ed to military students by the Director of 
Military Education in India. The following 
extract from the Text Book will speak for it- 
self : 

“The colour question in Sooth Africa is not j-et so serious 
AS that in the U. S. A., but it would be far worse than it is at 
present if white men in South Africa had gone to the trouble 
and expense of educating and endowing scliools. colleges and 
universities for the black man. The Boers have been perfectly 
right in keeping the black man in his own place." 

This, indeed is an honest avowal of real 
Christian sentiment, free from all disguise. It 
is only in so far as the white man has succeeded - 
in breaking through the trammels of his religion 
that he has acquired a wider view of humajuity. 
However agreeable Christianity may be to those 
who are prepared to take it upon trust this must 
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be regarded by all careful inquirers as the leasts 
inviting aspect of the religion. 

The words of Thomas Huxley, who is justly^ 
regarded as one of the forces which gave charac-" 
ter to the nineteenth century, will surely carry 
weight with all students of religious history : 

1 verily believe that the great good which has been effected 
in the world by Christianity has been lar^e’v counteracted by 
the pestilent doctrine on which all the churches have insisted, 
that honest disbelief in their more or less astonishing creeds isf 
a moral offence, indeed a sin ot the deepest dye, deserving^ 
and involving the same future ret ibution as murder and rob-* 
bery. If we could only see, in one view, the torrents of hypo-' 
crisy and ciuelly, the lies, the slaughter, the violations of ever/ 
obligation of humanity, which have flowed from this source 
along the course of the history of Christian nations, our worst 
imaginations ot Hell would pale beside the vision. 

M. Anatole France displays in “The Revolt 
of the Angels” his unique gifts of humour and 
irony in speaking of the deception of the Judaio 
demiurge whom he renames laldabaoth. He 
makes Maurice’s guardian angel (one of the 
angels in revolt) long for the day when, guided 
by the light of modern science, the seraphic be- 
ings “will perceive that laldaboath, the obscure 
demon of an insignificant world lost in space, is 
imposing on their credulity when he pretenda 
that they issued from nothingness at his bidding”, 
and when they “will perceive that he lies in call- 
ing himself the Infinite, the Eternal, the AK 
mighty, and that, so far from having created 
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worlds, he knows neither their number nor thei^ 
laws.” The subtle mind of M. Prance takes due 
note of the strange fact that Christianity ha» 
retained all its sway even in countries where 
men have set up and taught the science of phy^ 
sics, of chemistry, astronomy and geology. But 
he at the same time observes : ‘‘In former days, 
when she gathered within her fold all that was 
great in human thought, the Church held sway 
over the bodies as well as over the souls of men^ 
and imposed unity of obedience by fire and 
sword. To-day her power is but a shadow and 
the elect among the great minds have withdrawn 
from her. That is the state to which Science 
has reduced her.” j 

Mr. Gandhi has had long personal experience 
of the treatment meted out to the black natives* 
of the soil and to the brown British Indians by 
the white Christian settlers who have made 
themselves masters of South Africa. That ex* 
perience has cut deeply into his soul and has 
embittered his life. The Bight Hon. V. S. Sri- 
nivasa Sastri has told us that the Indian Govern- 
ment wanted him, in 1920, to proceed to South 
Africa to collaborate with Sir Benjamin Robert- 
son in conducting certain pourparler, but that 
he thought it prudent to stay away on getting or 
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hint that he should be prepared to be treated in 
jSouth Africa as his European colleague’s social 
-inferior, that no decent hotel would admit him 
and that ne must be prepared to put up with 
^ther indignities. ’’You will always find national 
hatred strongest and most violent where there 
is the lowest degree of culture.” This is the 
^Jonsidered opinion of Goethe. Here in India we 
find the spirit of racial hatred most in evidence 
in the higher circles of resident Europeans. The 
Bengal Club has been described as the head 
.centre of Calcutta arrogance ; but the same spir* 
it of exclusiveness pervades all the Civil and 
Military station clubs in the country. The ne* 
■cessity of closer touch with the Indian commun- 
ity has always been insisted upon from the 
earliest days of British supremacy, but nothing 
can induce European officers, especially those of 
lower rank, to associate in terms of social equal- 
ity with the better classes of Indians. Higher 
European officers condescend to meet wealthy 
Indian landowners in a friendly way and study 
politeness in their dealings with those who come 
in contact with them. But the occasions of such 
social intercourse are rare. We find even Eu- 
ropean Police officers, who may be expected to 
.cultivate the acquaintance of the people, assume 
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-ft stiff and stand*off attitude which has a detri- 
jACntal effect on the administration. The influ- 
^oe of Christianity does not appear to much 
Advantage in this direction. 

The sapless character of the Western faith 
Is evident from the fact that even now the pros- 
pect of an agreement amongst Christians on the 
vital question of the authority of their religion 
{s as remote as over. “The real cleavage in 
Christian thought is in the question of authority”, 
writes Rev. Professor II. T. Andrews, B. D., in 
the article he lias contributed on “Christianity” 
to the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopiedia. 
The ultimate basis of authority is still found by 
a large section of Christendom in the ecclesiastic- 
al tradition of the past, while another section 
finds it in the individual Cliristian conscience 
and a third finds it in the “universal Christian 
conscience.” According to Professor Andrews : 

“The majority of Protestants still cling to the Protestant 
position, that the final authority is to be found in the Bible, 
though the more enlightened theologians demand that the 
Bible shall be interpreted in the light of modern biblical criti- 
cism. Here again there are difficoliies. ‘What, for instance, 
is to be our primary authority within the Bible itself ? Is it to 
be found in the teaching of Jesus, or in the theology of St, 
Baul ? The chief theological battle is raging round this pro- 
blem to-day, and upon the settlement of this question depends 
the interpretation of Christianity in the future.” 

, 25 
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The ignis/ataus of traditional belief has so^ 
fAr led the people of the VVest astray. But, aS' 
we have seen, the beacon light of truth is now 
shining brightly in Europe and Aoierica and is 
leading men out of the doughy morass of supers 
stition to the firmer ground of reason. Creeds 
have rested largely on the crude ideas of unin- 
formed, semi* civilized races. Man’s more mature 
reason finds it impossible to cling to them. “The 
religion which will endure,” says a modern Eng- 
lish writer, “is that which will contain the 
greatest percentage of truth, and it is yet to 
come.” Mr. Eden Phillpotts, the novelist, tells 
us in spirited verse of the two “vermin lusts” of 
the day 

’^That gnaw upon our brain 

And keep the earth insane : 

Called Greed and Creed are they/' 

Religion in the West is clearly on the down 
grade. Dr. Hensley Henson, the Bishop of 
Durham, a remarkably clear-headed minister of 
the Church, has just delivered a slashing indict- 
ment of the cynically selfish nationalism that 
darkens European life. He sees the exhausted 
Christian nations dedicating their slowly reviv- 
ing energies to making preparations for the 
next war. We cannot possibly read the lessons 
of those dreadful years of the War, said Dr* 
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Hanson, “as a Tindication of that ooarse and 
cruel realism [ ? religion ] from which the 
whole tragedy took its origin, and whieh, so long 
as it colours men’s outlook in life and governs 
their treatment of one another will continue to 
renew its malediction on the world.” The white 
man’s outlook in life is largely coloured by his 
religion. His presence weighs heavily on the 
weaker coloured races all over the world. The 
Executive Committee of tlie third Pan-African 
Congress of those stricken people, the negroes 
which met in London in Novom1>er, 1023, pain? 
fully observed : “In line, we ask that the black 
folk bo treated as men. We can see no other road 
to peace and progress. What more paradoxical 
figure to-day fronts the world than the official 
head of a great South African State striving 
blindly to build peace and goodwill in Europe 
by standing on the necks and hearts of millions 
of black Africans” ? And this man — General 
SmutSy the official head of White South Africa— 
is the man whom the good Christians of England 
swcAr by ! A fresh manifestation of Christian 
life in England has appeared in the establish- 
ment, under the auspices of the Church, of the 
“Order of Crusaders”, in which all sects who re- 
‘Cognise the teachings of Christ will join forces 
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against non*Chri8tians. The movement has 
found a congenial atmosphere and has caught on 
already, it is expected soon to embrace the en- 
tire white world. It has appeared quite oppor- 
tunely in the wake of the Fascist and Ku-Klux- 
Klan movements, two of the most glorious^ pro- 
ducts of Christianity. 

Christian people may ^ell expect to find 
European countries more amenable to adminis- 
trative control and less criminally disposed 

than heathen lands. But this idea does not 

» 

appear to be quite borne out by facts. Mr. C. 
J. O’ Donnell, M. P., formerly a Bengal Civilian, 
stated in the House of Commons some years ago 
that the administration of one million English 
people presented greater difficulty than the 
administration of seventy or eighty millions of 
Bengalis. Another great authority^ Sir William 
Hunter states : '‘While for each million persons 
in England and AYales there were 870 criminals 
always in jail, in Bengal ( the area of which 
is about that of Great Britain and Ireland ) 
there were not 300 convicts in jail for each 
million ; and while in England and Wales there 
, were 340 women in jail for each million of the 
female population, in Bengal there were less 
than 20 women in jail for each million ef the 
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female population.” It does seem that the 
claims to superiority asserted so often by 
Christians are a delusion and a snare. 

It is perfectly clear that so far as the higher 
sections of the community in the West are 
concerned time has gradually led men to see 
that any faith in the dogmas of Christianity 
involves extraordinary moral, intellectual and 
physical difficulties and demands the most far- 
fetched assumptions. Well has the present able 
Chairman of the Rationalist Press Association 
stated: “Building wiser than ho kuew, Bacon 
told his generation that truth is the daughter 
of time and not of authority. Time has snapped 
the old creeds.’' Many serious men in the West 
are losing faith. Christian apologists are, as 
some of them confess, fighting a “rearguard 
action.” Missionary controversialists in this 
country shirk the issues just when honest argu- 
ment is difficult and take up every intellectual 
position in turn and hedge themselves behind 
all of them. 

The Rev, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, a Methodist 
missioner in India, represents a new class of 
propagandists who would say to the heathen; 
“Never mind the Old Testament account of the 
origin of sin ; take evil as a* real existing fact 
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and concentrate attention on the grand personal* 
ity of Christ, the central figure of Christianity, 
whose sinless character proves his Divinity and 
whose vicarious sacrifice affords mankind the 
only means of escape from the consequenc^ik* 6f 
sin.” It must be observed that this theory 
involves a number of assumptions which are 
incapable of verification, and that, at the same 
time, it affords the propagandist a means of 
getting away from many very inconvenient 
questions concerning tlie inspiration of the 
Bible, the character of the Biblical God and the 
downright injustice underlying the Biblical 
story of the Pall which necessitated another act 
of culpable injustice, to wit, the sacrifice of an 
innocent person for the sins of others. The 
character of Jesus, as depicted in the four meagre 
and contKidictory accounts ( compiled by his 
unlettered adherents and admirers at different 
times and subsequently revised and improv- 
ed on several occasions ) of only about a year 
of his life, is indeed admirable ; but to be asked 
to regard it as super-human is a rather large 
order on one’s credulity. 

Instances of voluntary self-sacrifice far more 
brilliant than that of Calvary are sometimes 
witnessed even in ordinary life amongst men all 
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-oyer the world^ An incident which occurred in 
the late "War was thus described in a letter from 
Belgium, shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, 
written by a Corporal of the Black Watch: ‘‘The 
grayest deed 1 saw out there was performed by 
AH Indian soldier. One of the goats kept lor 
providing milk for tho Indians strayed into the 
firing line, and was terrified when the shells 
began to burst. It ran this way and that with- 
out finding its way back, and every time it 
failed its terror seemed to increase. Its cries 
were pitiful. Suddenly, the dark figure of a 
Sikh rose above the trenches and dashed out 
at lightening speed into the death-dealing 
shower. He was seen by the Germans, and they 
rained bullets on him as well as the bursting 
shells. He reached the goat and was leading 
it back when a shell killed both.” (Reproduced 
from an English paper by the Indian Daily 
News, December 11, 1914 ). 

Not the least of the difficulties which beset 
modern theology is the monopolistic doctrine 
regarding morality. There is discernible at the 
present day, in some quarters, a faint recognition 
of the fact that there are lives without any cons- 
oiouB discipleship of Christ (to adopt the phrase 
nsed by the Bishop of Norwich in his work 
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pn “.Good Men Without Paith” ) which yet hy. 
their goodness put Christians to shame. ( See 
p. 268*69 ante). This is undoubtedly an advance 
bn the current Christian belief that there 
Is no morality outside Christianity ; but to 
theologians who recognise the fact it presents a 
phenomenon which is very difficult to explain. 
The existence of goodness in combination with 
unbelief is a sore puzzle to the godly. ( See p. 
143 ante ). Christianity has solemnly anathe- 
matized all goodness which does not exist in 
association with absolute faith in Christ. The 
Thirteenth Article of Religion clearly lays down 
the law that “good deeds which spring not of 

faith in Jesus Christ have the nature of 

sin”. This may be worthy of a jealous Lord 
but it can hardly be put down, to the credit of 
a God who is, &v hypothesis a good God. Mr. M, 
B. Montgomery has thus presented another 
phase of the question in a very interesting article 
in the Literary Guide ( November, 19-3 ): ‘‘If 
this doctrine of the monopoly of morals were 
sound, the continued existence of. mankind 
would be jeopardized ; for no society could 
survive if the only virtue in its midst was the 
modicum possessed by the tiny bandof believers.’^ 
Clever theologians skilfully circumnavigate sucb 
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awkward questions ; and there are, of course, 
numerous mental gymnasts among the faithful 
who find it easy to turn a somersault over such 
intellectual difficulties. 

There are millions of people in the West 
who are content to hold it as one of the funda* 
mental doctrines of Christianity “that the Bible 
is the Word of God written under inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit.” When truth is too much 
in advance of a nation it can serve only a 
few people of superior intellect and for the rest 
it must, as Buckle tells us, hide its time until the 
minds, of men are ripe for its reception. Of some 
of the fundarnentjil doctrines of Christianity Mr. 
Charles Gorham writes: ‘‘ If it is true that Jesus 
came to give his life a ransom for mankind, 
it is unaccountable that he lost so many oppor* 
tunities of saying so while he was on earth. 
The rich young ruler, for example, and a good 
many other people, appear to have been misin* 
formed as to the conditions of salvation. As to 
the definite assertion that Jesus ‘rose from the 
dead and ascen ded into heaven,* the evidence 
for that startling event ( which no one saw ) is 
hardly worthy of sober consideration. In the 
proper sense of the term, in fact, there is no 
evidence on the subject. That he promised to 
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eome again may be true. Was the promise 
kept ?** ( The Literary Guide, January, 1924). 

The Biblical theory that man was created 
sinless and that he involved himself in sin by his 
own act no longer satisfies the cultivated, iutelli* 
gence of the West. Truth is mighty, and will 
ultimately prevail, says the Latin aphorism. 
Men may not be sufficiently advanced to receive 
truth, but there comes a time when scientific 
facts previously rejected are looked upon as 
commonplace facts. The light of science has 
been asserting itself slowly but surely in the 
West. The Biblical cosmogony ( which, accord- 
ing to M. Anatole France, is fitter for a camel- 
driver on the Syrian sands than for a disciple 
of Aristarchus of Samos ) is only accepted by 
people who are still in the swaddling clothes of 
intellectual infancy. “Superstition,” says Tolstoi, 
“is like cancer— everything must be cleaned 
out, if an operation is to be undertaken.” Many 
in the West, including not a few who adhere 
to the old faith, are clearly of opinion that 
Christianity needs such cleansing. The task may 
difficult to execute and the process may be 
slow, but magna est veritaS, et preevalebit. 

So truth at first may feebly spring. 

Yet o’er* the .world its fragrance fling. 
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The ETangelical Christian holds that salra- 
tion is not earned and that it is a free gift. Eternal 
life is a gift, * Vithout money and without price.” 
The Fall is regarded as a veritable historical 
fs^et,’ and man is consequently a depraved, 
45orrupt creature, in whom dwelleth no good 
thing. According to an Evangelical writer, 
W. P. Mackay , (so we are told by Mr. Gorham) 
"there is absolutely no difference as to their 
standing before God between the vilest murder- 
and the most refined and properly conducted 
( but unconverted ) young lady. Morality has, 
in fact, nothing to do with the question of 
salvation. Man cannot save himself by any 
effort, by any amount of personal righteous- 
ness, which indeed is frequently l\kenedto ‘filthy 
Tags.* *’ ( 22. P. A. Annual, 1913 ). Faith, 
according to Christianity, is a primary condition 
of salvation. 

The proudest claim asserted on behalf of 
Christianity is that truth can exist and flourish 
only under the congenial shadow of' the holy 
Cross. We have already seen how hollow the 
olaim is. If more proof were wanting we may 
refer to the sworn testimony of a responsible 
British minister whose - position is in noway 
inferior to that of Lord Curzon, .the redoubtable. 
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Q.hampion of ' Ghristiaaity. When during tho 
early part of the Great War the extraordinary 
military power of Germany which prevailed 
against the combined forces of the foremost 
European Powers struck the whole world dumb, 
British speakers and writers emphatically assert- 
ed that wily Germany had taken the Alliea 
entirely unawares and that the latter had been 
perfectly ignorant of her secret preparations for 
war. Mr. Winston Churchill testilied on oath, 
a short time ago, in the Central Criminal Court 
of London, that <as the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty he was fully aware of Germany’s prepara- 
tions. He state 1: “I was taking every 
precaution, working with feverish haste, night 
and day, to prepare the fleet to be ready. We 
knew that Germany was arming very rapidly.” 
This makes it perfectly clear that the statements 
to the contrary so widely circulated by British 
writers and speakers were deliberate falsehoods. 

In Kenya the plea ostentatiously urged by 
the white settlers and emphatically endorsed by 
the clergy is that the measures taken against 
Asiatic emigrants are intended mainly to safe- 
guard the interests of the African natives. How 
far these white Christians are actuated by. 
genuine sympathy .for the blaok natives may b^ 
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judged from the fact that the new Kenya (official) 
Grey Book advances a loud demand for more 
flogging of the natives. The grand idea is to 
flog the native to a higher morality. It is a 
matter of common knowledge and every-day 
practice in the Colony, according to the Grey 
Book, that the native is given the choice of 
going before a magistrate or submitting to a 
thrashing from his white master for some alleg- 
ed offence. Hoav far justice in tliis Christian 
colony is tempered with mercy may be inferred 
from the fact that the poor native often prefers 
to have a dose of the cat from his master. The 
state of morality in general and the position of 
truth in particular in this British territory, as 
disclosed in this official record, are indeed 
deplorable. 

In January, 1914, the year which was des- 
tined to witness the outbreak of most terrible 
•of wars, an eminent Plnglishinan, Sir Joseph 
Swan, speaking of Christianity, of its message 
to men of goodwill, of its promise of peace for 
mankind, said that the civilisation of the world 
was threatened not by pagans, not ny the 
heathen people, but by the ,foremosf Christian 
ination of enlightened tiurope. And the prophetic 
swords-of this aged English scientist eame true.! 
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* The Ohristiau view is tha^ the BibJjicBl ide^» 
of Qod is the highest in the world and that the 
worth of other conceptions of the Deity varies 
according as they approximate to that idea. The 
question is considered with great sobriety of 
judgment by a writer in the Modern Bevieur 
for January, 1924. It may appear rather strange 
that some of the writings of the East which 
are older than the Bible should harmonise, lar 
more than the Word of God, with Eeasou. 
Thus, the “Yoga Bashishta’’ of tlie Hindus 
lays down : “Should a mere boy make a state* 
ment which fits in with reason such statement 
ought to be welcomed, but an irrational state- 
ment, even if it be uttered by Brahma himself, 
should be cast aside like straw.” Gautama 
Buddha, who flourished long before Jesus taught 
that no one should believe what is spoken by 
any sage, written in any book, or affirmed by 
tradition, unless it accords with reason. 

In Christendom *‘the unreadiness of both 
the clergy and laity to be frank at the risk of 
their incomes always was, and is now, the chief 
impediment to the free discussion of theological 
problems.” This well-known fact is stated in 
“Religious Persecution” (London; Watts, 1906)' 
by Mr. £. S. P. Haynes, who adds : ”1 ham 
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heard of professional men being seriously 
injured even in quite recent years by the open 
declaration of their opinions.’’ But therd is not 
the slightest doubt as to the spiritual restless* 
ness engendered by the intellectual advance in 
the West. As a writer in Current Opinion 
(New York, February, 1924) observes : “What- 
ever the causes, the existing turmoil is challeng- 
ing intellectual attention, and has led so per- 
ceptive a critic as Israel Zangwill to make the 
assertion that ‘the dogmatic bulwarks of Christ- 
iaatty are actually breaking down.’ *’ 
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We have in the foregoing pages looked into 
(he claims of Christianity both as a guide to our 
present life and as a means of salvation here* 
after. We have found in the light of reason 
and common-sense that the claim is altogether 
fantastic. It is indeed a matter of surprise that 
the intellectual progress of the nations of the 
West has not been more rapid considering the 
advantages of climate and environment enjoyed 
by them. This is how the lion. Bertrand 
Russell accounts for tiie fact : “Education, the 
press, politics, religion — in a word, all the great 
forces of the world — are at j)resent on the side 
of irrationality.” (The R. P. A. Annual for 
1923.) “Christianity,” says Sir. William Archer 
in the same publication, “has brooded like a 
nightmare over Europe, and only in so far as 
men liave cast oil its spell have they succeeded 
in making the world a tolerable place to live in. 
Material progress has been achieved in spite of 
its indifference, moral progress in defiance of its 
ban.” The result of nearly two thousand years 
of Christianity in Europe has been thus described 
by another English journalist : “‘Europe is 
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awry ; the fabric of our civilization is in dauger j 
the statelv edifice of social life wl)ich the West- 

w 

crn world h?s slowly built up through ten 
centuries is shaken to its foundations.” Accord- 
ing to Hall Caine : “What is known to the world 
as Christian civilization is little better than an 
organized hypocrisy, a lust for empire in 
nations, and n greed of gold in men, destroying 
liberty, morality and truth.” 

The orthodox view no doubt is that the 
Western world owes all its ills to the decline of 
spirituality resulting from the wide prevalence 
of heretical doctrines and that it would have 
been a far better world if the Age of Taith had 
survived. Be that as it may, it is a striking fact 
that at the present day a great many of the 
finest intellects of Europe and America are de- 
cidedly inclined in favour of liationalisni ev<!n if 
they have not openly discarded their ancestral 
beliefs. Another outstanding fact is that Christ- 
ianity has lost its ghtmour in the Orient so far 
as the enlightened classes are concerned and 
that the Missionary’s hope of establishing the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth is now centred 
mainly on the illiterate sections of heathen com- 
munities and on the wild aborigines. It is said 
that Rammoban Roy, who died ninety years 
26 
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ago, anticipated the Christianization of India. 
How do matters stand now ? ‘It is true,” writes 
the leading Anglo-Indian daily of Calcutta 
which is a powerful protagonist of the Mis* 
sionary cause, “that during the past thirty or 
forty years the Indian tendency to accept with- 
out questioning T/estern ideas has been revised. 
The movement of the educated classes towards 
Christianity has given way to a revival of philo- 
sophical llinduisni.” It comes to this that 
Christianity has lost credit not only in its origin- 
al lioine in the West hut also, vIh spite of an 
extremely efUeient propaganda under tlie patron- 
age of the ruling race) in an Oriental country 
possessed of an ancient civilization. 

We have, in these pages, dealt Avith many of 
the principal tenets of the Christian religion and 
liave referred to various aspects of Christian 
life, — religious, social and p'olitical. The mission- 
aries, as accomplished tacticians, skilfully re- 
present those tenets of religion and all those 
aspects of life as the pink of perfection and a» 
surpassing in merit anything to be found out- 
side Christendom But we trust that the reader 
who brings to the consideration of these matters 
a mind unclouded by prepossessions will have no 
difficulty in arriving at the truth from the con-^ 
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spectus of the Christian theory and practice 
furnished herein. 

Of the character of the God of the Bible the 
reader will have seen much in these pages. 
Moses who was one of the feAV men privileged 
to meet God iace to face has told us that “the 
Lord is a man of war.” Our Christian friends 
necessarily believe that war is Divine institu- 
tion. But General Booth of the Salvation Army, 
speaking of the Great War in 1921, observed 
that it ‘‘luu left a legacy of colossal evil, and 
London is Avickeder than it has ever been be- 
fore in its history.” This is just what is to he 
expected from the God of the Bible, who is said 
to ordain everything. Dean Inge tells us in 
“The Faith and the W ir” : ‘df what we see of 

the ways of God with man on this earth is all 

that there will h(‘ 1o see. Justice counts for very 
little in his dealings.” Mr. If. G. Wells, in his 
“Mr. Britling Sees it Through,” does not mince 
matters in speaking of the ].iord of Battles ; “II 
I thought there w<vs an omnipotent God who 
looked down on battles and deaths and all the 
waste and horror of this war— able to prevent 
these things— doing them to amuse himself— I 
would spit on his empty face. 

It does .‘■ppear to be true that, as Emerson 
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has said, there is a “ji marked falling away from 
theology to morals” and that this is proving “a 
gain to humanity.’’ The place of theology has 
been taken by the spirit of humanity. Dean 
Church, who is far from being a cleric of lati- 
tudinariau views, confesses in his “Gifts of 
Civili/iation” that “many of the characteristic 
])henomena of our time seem to point to great 
and salutary results brought about without 
calling on the religious principle.” What Mr. 
Gladstone described in the middle of the last 
century as “the impregnahle rock of Holy Scrip- 
tures” has been smashed to smithereens under 
the sledge-hammer force of modern criticism. 
Truth is coming into its own in the West, if only 
rather slowly. 

The ordinary heathen is enchanted by the 
glamour of Western civiliz ition, which he is apt 
to confound witli Western religion. Far from 
beiug identical the two things are really anta- 
gonistic ; and while sitting at the wliite man’s 
feet to acquire from him the secrets of modern 
science it is by no means necessary for the 
heathen to adopt the crude religious beliefs of a 
primitive race, as presented to them in an allur- 
ing garb by the white missionary. The heathen 
would do well to bear in mind Mill’s statement 
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that we should require only the mental processes 
of a monkey if wo are to remain for ever imitat* 
ing the beliefs of others. 

liudyard Kipling’s famous forecast that 
,‘East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet” is undoubtedly inspired by the 
hoary authority of the Bible i but the idea has 
never harmonised witli the higher aspirations of 
enlightened hunianify and there are, at the 
present day, unmistakable signs of the efface- 
ment of all dividing lines on the common plat- 
form of mankind. 

It is extremely gratifying to observe that 
the horrors of the late War have momentarily 
awakened in the West a feeling of aversion to 
war. The idea of AJiinSa or universal love is 
indeed latent in man. It is a natural feeling 
which finds wider expression in the higher 
stages of human development than in the lower. 
The fighting spirit is, amongst the more civilized 
races, the result of those religions which have 
been expressly designed on a selfish basis and 
which tend to bring not peace on earth but a 
sword. It is indeed satisfactory to observe that 
at the late Washington Conference a very largely 
signed petition was presented by the citizens of 
America, mostly professing Christians, express- 
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ing the desire that there should be no more war. 
This undoubtedly bespeaks the natural instinct 
of Ahinsa which, after the terrible experiences 
of the Great War, has for once asserted itself 
and seems to have got the better of the fighting 
spirit which pervades Christendom. The idea 
that man is at bottom a ci*eature of the Devil and 
therefore disposed towards evil is altogether 
erroneous. But it is firmly adhered to by pious 
people in the West. Speaking on the occasion 
of being installed as Rector of Glasgow Univer- 
sity in November, 1923, Lord Birkenhead stated 
that from the very dawn of the world’s history 
man had been a combating animal. This is 
a rather serious reflection on the beneficent 
character of man’s Creator. The same Christian 
nobleman also asserted that “the motive of 
self-interest ought to bo the mainspring of 
human conduct.’’ Indeed, through much of the 
teaching of Jesus there runs the idea that one 
should be virtuous because virtue pays. Men 
are enjoined to be perfect, to do good in secret, 
to be meek, merciful, pure, peaceable and 
righteous because in the end these virtues 
will be found profitable— in the next world 
( Heaven ) if not in this. One passage — Mark 
X, 30, — clearly holds out the promise that a 
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man who makes sacriiices for the sake of Jesus 
will be rewarded a hundredfold in this world 
.and will gain eternal life in the world to 
come. 

To the majority of educated Hindus the 
Missionary propaganda is an academic theme. 
“Live and let live” has been the Hindu’s guiding 
principle at all times.* The Hindus, in the past, 
gave protection to the Zoroastrian Parsees who 
were ruthlessly driven away from the land of 
their birth by the fanaticism of Islam. The 
Hindu Kings of Travancore and Cochin freely 
admitted the Syrian Christians. Hinuu tolerance 
contributed largely, though indirectly, to the 
extraordinary prosperity of the Homan Church 
founded in India by St. Prancis Xavier ; and 
Christian Priedrich Schwartz, f the “father” of 
the Anglican Church experienced nothing but 
friendly treatment fro,.: the Mahratta ruler of 
Tanjore. Very different, indeed, would be the 

* Mr.K. T Paul, who presided at the All-India Chriliian 
Conference held at Bangalore in December, very 

generously acknowledged the tolerant altitude of the Hindus 
towards Christians. 

t Schwartz ( -1798 ) came out as a Missionary from 

the Government of Denmark to Coddalore and to the Danish 
setilement at Tranquebar in 1750. He afterwards worked 
under the S P. C K, He went on beiialf of the Madras 
Government on a secret mission to Haidar Ali at Seringapatam, 
He initiated Government schools, including the teaching of 
-Christianity therein. He is said to have made 6000 converts. 
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fate of any Hindu missionaries attempting to 
settle in a Christian or Moslem country for the 
purpose of proselytism. Tolerance pushed to 
such extremes as the Hindus have pushed it 
seems to deserve another name. 

To seek for tolerance in Christianity is to 
milk the ram. Martin Luther,' the founder 
of the lleforrned Church, which is supposed to 
be an improvement on the old Roman Church, 
has served as an excellent preceptor and guide 
to Protestants. In the opinion of this great 
Reformer, Aristotle, the most famous of all the 
Greek philosophers and the founder of the 
Peripatetic School which had great influence 
upon the expansion of thought in Europe was 
“truly a devil, a horrid calumniator, a wicked 
sycophant, a prince of darkness, a real Apollyon, 
a beast, a most horrid imposter on mankind, 
one in whom there is scarcely any philosophy, 
a public and professed liar, a goat, a complete 
epicure, this twice execrable Aristotle.” This 
profound teacher of Protestant Europe, as a 
votivry of Ignorance, denounced Reason as “the 
bride of the devil, a prostitute, the chief prostitute 
of the devil, a lousy, filthy, disgusting prosti- 
tute that ought to be trampled on and destroyed, 
both she and her companion, Wisdom.” la 
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the opinion of tlie founder of Protestantism 
it would be a good thing to throw dirt in 
Reason’s face “and put her in the dirtiest place 
in the house, the privy.” It can hardly be 
doubted that Christians owe tlunr Bhedajnan 
( sectarian feeling ) to the intiuonce of their 
Scriptures and to the teaching of their 
mentors. 

While it is undoubtedly true that the pro- 
gress of knowledge in the West has exercised 
and is exercising an adverse intiuonce on the 
Biblical religion, it must ho borne in nnnd, as 
Mr. Joseph McCabe points out, tliat the modern- 
ity of the present age is only skin deep for the 
overwhelming majority. Ten million people in 
England, we are assured, still hold firmly to 
beliefs which would not be regarded as debatable 
by five out of one hundred properly educated 
people. Extraordinary efforts are lieing made 
at present in the West not only to revive the 
decaying faith at home but to ensure its propaga- 
tion abroad. The International Bible Student’s 
Association has issued a “Proclamation” contain- 
ing a copy of a solemn resolution passed by 
that body at Los Angeles in August, 1923, at 
a Convention attended by more than fifty 
thousand persons. This Association not only 
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declares its “absolute faith” in the two Gods 
( the Father and the Son ) but emphasises its 
'‘absolute confidence in the Bible as God’s 
inspired Word of Truth.” While it is true, as 
stated by Mr. F. J. Gould, tbcit the Humanist 
movement in the West, begun by pre* Christian 
thinkers, has gained immense force in modern 
times, it is also perfectly clear that the reaction- 
ary forces are still very strong and that the 
West has not yet been delivered from clerical 
tyranny. Is not this a matter of serious concern 
•to us ? And if it is, what are we doing ? 

Anatole France, who is acknowledged to 
be tlie grettest living writer in the French 
language, has spoken aptly of the admirable 
custom which deems it better to withhold the 
avowal of agnosticism. Very often, amid the 
distractions of life, men’s faith remains intact ; 
they never examine a single tenet. I'lius does 
it happen that the positive sciences have so 
far had but a feeble influence on the beliefs of 
Western mankind, and Christianity has retained 
almost all its sway. Conservatism and author- 
ity are all the go now-a-days in many European 
countries. M. Anatole France tells us : “Your 
laldabaoth is still very powerful in this world, 
if he isn’t in the other. In days gone by he 
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used to be upheld by his priests, by those 
who believed in him. Now he is supported by 
those who do not believe in him, by the philo- 
sophers.” But it is clear from what Cardinal 
Mercier has just said that a new order of things 
has come into being. Without publicly denying 
the G(jd of the Bible, men of intellect in the 
West have ( as M. Anatole Prance has said ) 
submitted to his mortal enemies, Science and 
Reason. The star of Christianity has visibly 
paled and is sloping to its decline. 

The steady advance of knowledge has led, in 
the West, to a state of religious uncertainty 
and indecision which has reduced the Church 
of Christ to desperate straits. A small section,* 
holding advanced views, would recast the so- 
called Word of God, treating even the inspired 
books of the Pentateuch as so much Judaic 
tradition or mythology and doing away with 
the story of the Original Sin which forms the 

* To the generality of Evangelical Christians the Bible 
contains nothins: but th^ truth, and while other religious 
books contain part of the truth the Bible contains all the 
truth. To them every word attributed in the New Testa* 
ment to Jesus wa*, of course, uttered by him, and, as he 
was a Divine Person, every word is true and must be believed 
and obeyed. Men fet up their own gods and custom 
induces their posterity to bow down to such demiurgic beings. 
Truly has it been said, “Custom is the plague of w»se men 
and the idol of fools." , 
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sole basis of Christianity. There are meUr 
regarding themselves as good Christians, who 
would re-write and, to some extent, expunge 
the Tsalms of David which constitute the cream 
of Biblical lore. Drastic revisions in the Pra} er 
Book are contemplated in the Church of Eng- 
land. The marriage service, for instance, is 
being entirely rc-cast ; and some ministers of 
the Church are not inclined to ask a wife to 
obey until the same question to the husband is 
included in the ritual. “Forty years ago,” 
said the Duchess of Atholo the other day ‘the 
ideal wife w<is the one who said ‘amen’ to her 
husband whenever he opened his mouth. To-day 
that ideal has been abandoned, and in its stead 
we have something very different, an ideal of 
comradesliip, of a ])artnership in life’s happiness 
and difficulties alike.” Fatalism, founded on 
Biblical teaching, is repugnant to modern ideas. 
The theory that God ordered the estate of the 
rich and the poor, and made the rich man in 
his castle higli and the poor man at the castle 
gate lowly is rejected by nuuiy sensible people 
in the West as silly. 

Efforts have been concentrated in the Angli- 
can Church during the last few years to secure 
reunion throughout the Christian Church. The 
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Church of England has gone to the extent 
of paying court to the Church of Rome. There 
are many religious zealots who would go back to 
the Age of Faith which, as we have scon, 
synchronizes with the historical period known 
as the Dark Ages. The Church as the Spouse 
of Chiistis vested with power to decide mat- 
ters of doctrine, to regulate the use of the 
sacraments, to make I iws and to uphold the 
purity of morals ; and the faithful are under 
obligation to submit to her authority. But 
as a matter of cold fact we find the Church 
divided against itNelf and we observe in Christ- 
endom a liopeless conflict of doctrines. The 
Archbishop of (’anterbury has recently j)oint- 
ed out that the pl.iu of winning the world 
for the Cross is seriously jeopardized Ijy present 
conditions, and he has indicated that the only 
hope for Christianity lies in going forward 
not in scattered and independent detachments 
but ill one solid battalion. This, surely, is a 
counsel of despair. The supreme genius of 
Auatole France has given him power to re- 
alise that Victory is a Spirit, and that it is 
in themselves and in themselves alone that men 
in the West must attack and destroy religionism 
by destroying Ignorance and Fear. 
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The relative positions of God and Satan 
have been hit off by Marie Corelli in the follow- 
ing lines : 

God said, will create 
A wor d in the air !’' 

Satan heard and answered : 

“I too will be there !” 

God said, “I will make of man 
A creature supreme 
Satan answered : ‘*I will destroy 
Thy splendid Dream 1'* 

God said, will ordain 
That thou shalt no longer be 1 
Satan answered : “Thou canst not, Lord, 
h^cr 1 am part of Thee 

The genius of M. Anatole Prance has pro- 
duced, In “The Jlevolt of the Angels,” a pic- 
ture of the rise and progress of Christianity 
so charming in its characterisation that wo 
would fain give our readers some glimpse of it : 

His [lahveh’s ] ignorance, his cruelly, his ostentation, 
his Asiatic luxury, his disdain of laws, Ids affectation of 
rendering himself invisible, all these things were calculated 
to offend those Greeks and Latins who had absorbed the 
teaching ( t Dionysus and the uses. He himself felt he 
was incapable of winning the allegiance of free men and 
of cultivated minds, and he employed cunning. To seduce 
their souls he invented a fable which, although not so ingen- 
ious as the myths wherewith we have surrounded the spirits^ 
of our disciples of old, could, nevertheless, inffuence those 
feebler intellects which aie to be iound everywhere in great 
masses. He declared that men having committed a crime 
against him, an hereditary crime, should pay the penalty 
for it in their present life and in the life to come ; and the 
astute lahveh gave out that he had sent his own son to 
earth to redeem with his blood the debt of mankind. It ia 
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not credible that a penalty should redress a fault, and it is still 
less credible that the innocent should pay for the guilty. 
The sufferings of the innocent atone for nothing, and do 
but add ^one evil to another. Nevertheless, unhappy creatures 
were found to adore lahveh and his son, the expiator, 
and to announce their mysteries as good tidings. We 

should not be surprised at this folly lahveh, by his 

cunning, look souls as in a net. But l.e did not gain 
iheiefrom, for his glor.fication, all that he expected. It was 
not he, hut his son, who received the homage of mankind, 
and who gave his name to the new cult He himself re- 
mained almost unknown upon earth 

Prom wliat we have seen in these pages 
of the fascination of the Cross ami of the ])rac- 
tical results of the doctrine of exclusive salva* 
tion, it would pcrha])s Ix' well for the lieailieu 
Hindu to think twice hefore pcrniitting himself 
to be seduced by tlie honeyed words of tlie 
Missionary, The Hindu’s own religion teaches 
him that it is open equally to men of all reli- 
gious pers Ills ions to attain the goal by good 
work and earnest faith. On the other liand, 
one great branch of Jmheo-Ohristianity, the 
Church of Kugland, invokes the curse of Heaven 
On those who ‘ presume to say” that a man may 
be saved by whatever religion ho professes if 
he regulates his life according to that religion 
and the light of Nature, without faith in Jesus- 
Christ as the only saviour of mankind. Other' 
Christian Churches which draw their inspiration 
from the same source necessarily adopt the 
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same view, although a few modern theologians 
propound a more rational view which, however, 
is an obvious gloss on the plain words and^meati* 
ing of the original Word of God. The Param 
Atma or the Supreme Spirit of the Hindus, in- 
carnated as Krishna Bhagwan, has said : “How- 
ever men approach me, even so do I approach 
them, for the path men take from any side is 
mine.” Aryan Hinduism does not, like the 
Semitic religions of Arabia and Palestine, bear 
on its head the blood of millions shed in pursu- 
ance of the pernicious doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. It is gratifying to observe that .some 
of the master minds of Europe have freed them- 
selves from the '^hackles ol tradition and have 
adopted a saner view which has been so well 
expressed by Alexander Pope : 

For modes of fiith let <2:raceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Far be it from us to institute a comparison 
between the great religion of the modern civi- 
lized world and the obscure, ill-understood reli- 
gion of Hindustan. Our sole aim has been to 
show that the attempt made by missionaries to 
wreck the old-estabiished faith of the heathen 
is on a par with the reckless stone-throwing on 
the part of a dweller in a glass house. We 
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have seei^ that the advance of knowledge, the 
achievements of .science and the discoveries of 
explorers have played skittles with the religion 
of the Bible. As Lord RufsoII has just said, 
something like nine-tenths of those who, in 
Christendom, conform outwardly to Christianity 
“do not really believe” that religion ; and “very, 
nearly ten-tenths of them do not practise it.”* 
Well may the heathen say, by way of a tu quo- 
que^ in the words of the late Captain Cullen 
Gouldsbury : 

White man, laugh if you will I such tales are for l)abes, 
you say ? 

Have you no God of III ? Do you not cringe and pray ? 

Offering sacrifice in a temple built of stone ? 

Do you not seek advice from a priest-man of your own ? 

Do you not pay a price ? Are we the heathen ahne ? 

As we have seen, liberal-minded Englishmen 
have found it necessary from time to time to 
remind their countrymen in India of their plain 
duty towards their Indian fellow-subjects. Thus 
Lord Lawrence, one of the greatest of our 
British administrators, said on the eve of hia ■ 
departure from India, in 1869 : “And . now L 
avail 9 iy self, of this opportunity to entreat my; 
< 5 ountrymen in India .of all classes to do their 

• Ihe Literary Guide and Rationalist Review, 
February, 1934. 
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utmost in cultivating friendly and cordial re- 
lations with the people among whom they dwell. 
The latter will well repay our sympathy and 
good-will. Without the aid of the people we 
could never have weathered the storm of 1857: 
However great, however lieroic, the exertions of 
our own countrymen in tlie evil days, they 
were outmatched hi the struggle, and never 
Could have maintained themselves against the 
overwhelming odds to which they were opposed, 
had they not been zealously aided by tbe elTorts 
of loyal n.itives. It is no exaggeration to say 
that thousands of native soldiers fought and 
sull'ered for us in those terrible times.” 

An unconscious bias resulting from religions 
prepossessions has led Dr. Paul Carus to say of 

“many Christians” what is no doubt true of 

* 

the majorily: '‘There are many Christians who 
assume that Christianity alone is in possession 
of truth and that man could not, in the natural 
way of his moral evolution, have obtained that 
nobler conception of life which enjoins the prac- 
tice of a universal good-will towards both friends 
and enemies. This narrow view of Christianity 
is refuted by the mere existence of Buddhism.” 

Missionaries have been obliged to adapt' 
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themselves to circumstances and have had to 
modify their plan of campaign in India. Mr. 
Bernard Lucas, in his book, “Our Task in India”, 
says that the missionaries regarded all non- 
Christians “as passing in a terrible procession, 
minute by minute, to an eternal woe.” In 
process of time they came, however, to realise 
that insist('nce on tlie doctrijie of eternal 
punishment aroused great opposition to tiie 
Christian faith. Thus, a missionary is quoted 
as follows in the Report of the Missionary 
Confenmce hold at Edinburgh in 1910 ; “I'^ew 
causes h.bvo projudic’ed the Hindu mind mure 
andaiousod lierOor oj)position than the tradi- 
tional view of the final destiny of the wicked. 
The traditional view, however honestly held, 
should never bis placed in the forefront of 
missionary teaching” (Vol. iv. pp. At 

the present day great caution is exercised in 
dealing with troublesome (though, fundamental) 
questions like the Hell doctrine, Virgin Birth, 
Miracles, Inspiration and the Biblical cosmo- 
gony. Shrewd missionaries opening a cam- 
paign in the midst of literate non-Christians 
take care to avoid obtruding their religious 
object on their audience and only lead up to the 
xoaitt point by slow degrees. » Obviously, these 
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are methods which . advocates of only a weak 
cause have to fall back upon. 

Creeds, as a writer in the. Times observed 
about the middle of 1923, are the inevitable ex- 
pression of faith ; but (as the same writer point- 
ed out) it must not be forgotten that they are 
man-made. “Theology also,” he added, “ is a 
human product. The best way to test the trutli 
of reported facts of faith is to put them into the 
crucible of life. That is the only true and tide- 
quate method of proof. Let it be tried with 
the Christian creed. No one in these days 
tvill claim finality for it. Doubtless it is imper- 
lect, and we shall move to larger and truer 
affirmations.” The test indicated by this clear- 
headed writer, who will no doubt be denounced 
in orthodox circles as a heretic, lias been applied 
to the Christian creed and has proved its empti- 
ness. To-day Christianity exists merely as a 
shaken creed. 

We have quoted (see page 49) the opinion 
jfrankly expressed by Percy Bysshe Shelley on 
Christ’s remarkable ijtatement — think not 
THAT I AM COME TO SEND PEACE ON EARTH : I 
CAME NOT TO SEND PEACE, BUT A SWOKD. M. Ana- 
tole .France has, with his virile humour, alluded 
to the associatioii of the Sword, which is the 
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symbol of honour, with the Cross which is the 
symbol of salvation, as a pre-eminently Christian 
idea. All history demonstrates that this asso- 
ciation of the Sword with the Cross has proved 
disastrous to the cause of peace and brother- 
hood. But, happily for the world, this good 
cause is making headway in the West through 
the advance of general culture, in spite of the 
adverse influence of religion ; and, as the philo- 
sophical insight of Bobert Burns, Scotland’s 
greatest poet, enabled him to apprehend, it is 
coming yet that “ man to man, the world o’er 
shall brothers bo for a’ that ” 

Of Christianity as a moral force much has 
been said in these pages In India, the first 
Europeans to make their appe iranco as settlers 
were the Portuguese. We learn from the “ Im- 
perial Gazetteer ” tbat they came not as traders, 
but as ‘‘knights errant and crusaders who looked 
upon every pagan as an enemy of Portugal and 
Christ. Only those who have read the contem- 
porary narratives of their conquests can realise 
the superstition and the cruelty with which 
their history in India is stained.” (Vol. ii, page 
448). A broad-minded English lady writes: 
•If Christianity is tried by its treatment of de- 
fenceless and trusting aboriginal peoples, or by 
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its conduct towards those of alien civilizations, 
then it must stand condemned in every case 
without exception. Christianity happened to 
be the religion of physically powerful people 
possessed of enormous resources, and its record 
shows that it lias never hesitated to use this 
power and those resources to subjugate and 
destroy the weaker races. On this count alone 
Christianity must be adjudged a failure ns a 
moral force.” 

There is a widespread belief in orthodox 
Christian circles that the advance of material 
civilizition in Europe during the last two 
hundred years has been accompanied by a 
decline in morality. This is exactly the reverse 
of the truth. Macaulav tells us : ‘‘ It is 

pleasing to reflect that the public mind of 
England has softened while it has ripened, and 
that we have in the course of ages, become not 
only wiser but also a kinder people. There is 
scarcely a page of the history of lighter litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century which does not 
contain some proof that our ancestors were less 
humane than their posterity. The discipline of 
workshops, of schools^ of private families, 
though not more efficient than at present was 
infinitely harsher. Masters well born and bred, 
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■were in the habit of beatin" their servants. 

Cf 

Pedagogues knew no way of imparting know- 
ledge but by beating their pupils. Husbands 
of decent station wore not ashamed to beat their 
wives. As little mercy was shown by the 
populace to sufferers of a humbler rank. If an 
offender was put into the pillory it was well if 
he escaped with life from the shower of brick- 
bats and paving stones. If he Was tied to the 
cart’s tail tlie crowd pressed round him, implor- 
ing the hangman to give it the fellow well, and 
make him howd. Gentlemen arranged parties 
of pleasure to Brichnvell on court days for the 
purpose of secsing the wretched women who l)eat 
hemp there whipped. A man pressed to death 
for refusing to plead, a woman hurried for coin- 
ing, excited less sympathy than is now felt for a 
galled horse or an overdriven ox. Pights com- 
pared with which a boxing miitch is a relined 
and humane spectacle wore among the favourite 
diversions of a large part of the town. Multi- 
tudes assembled to see gladiators back each 
other to pieces with deadly weapons, and 
shouted with delight when one of the combatants 
lost a finger or an eye. The prisons were hells 
on earth, seminaries of every crime and of every 
disease. Nowhere could be found that sensitive 
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and restless compassion which has, in our time, 
extended a powerful protection to the 
factory child, to the Hindoo widow, to the negro 
slave. ” 

We have quoted (see page 277) the adverse 
opinion expressed by the Catholic missionary, 
Abbe Dubois, regarding the character of the 
Hindus. India, the organ of the Indian National 
Congress, published in London, gave (Septem- 
ber, 1899) the following extract from a letter 
written by this missioner ; “ They (the Hin dus) 
understand this point (social duties) as well as, 
and perhaps better than, Europeans. They 
might even be said to be rather excessive in 
this respect in several instances. They will 
never suffer the needy who has implored their 
•charity to go unassisted. Their hospitality 
among themselves, it is well known, has no 
bounds. What the European possesses he keeps 
‘for himself. What the Hindu possesses he is 
always disposed to share with those who have 
nothing. It will perhaps be found that among 
an equal number of distressed people, the 
proportion of determined rogues is greater in 
Europe than in India.” Europeans would be 
naturally inclined to accept Abbe Dubois’s ojm- 
Rion as far as it goes against the Hindus but 
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after all, Dubois is a hostile witness and any 
statement made by him against his own inter- 
ests ought to be preferred to his statements 
which chime in with those interests. 

“Popular error,” says Professor Galderwood, 
“holds its place only on account of the absence 
of scientific criticism, which is the expression of 

intellectual activity. The strength, beauty, 
and value of truth are most clearly recognised 
when all society is stirred to interest in the whole 
range of inquiry^ and in the critical testing of 
dogmas of all sorts.” But good Christians are not 
able to find it in their h('art to permit a critical 
examination of their Salvation dogma. That 
dogma teaches them to abhor those who reject 
Christ as the Saviour. Nor can they be blamed; 
for does not Christ himself say that he will deny 
in heaven those who denied him on earth ? Does 
not Christ himself threaten his rejectors with 
“everlasting punishment” ? Let us not have 
any illusions about the real feelings of orthodox 
Christians towards ourselves. They do not 
like us. 

The general attitude of the more intelligent 
sections of the community in the West is a sub- 
ject to which we have alluded already. Wo 
may add the testimony of Mr. Charles W. Wood, 
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A journalist, who says : “The fundamentalists be- 
liev^c that God created man in his own imaye and 
that man is fundamentally wrong. The modern- 
ists say that man created God in his own image, 
but that man is fundamenJally right.” Qarrent 
Opinion (New York, February, 1921) has quoted 
the statement of William Ralph Inge, Dean of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, London : “ Many ministers 
find in politics a Avelcoine refuije from preach- 
ing dogmas in which they no longer actively 
believe and which bore their congregations.” 

Wo may recall the words addressed by 
Vivckananda in the penultimate decade of 
the last century to the Western propagandist : 
“Yo\i come to us with your reiigum of yesterday 
— to us who wore taught thousands ol years 
ago by our Rishis precepts as noble as your 
Christ’s ; you trample on us and treat us as the 
dust beneath your feet ; you destroy life in our 
animals ; you degrade our people with drink j 
you scorn our religion, in many points like your 
own ; and then you wonder Avhy Christianity 
makes such slow progress in India.” 

Sir William Jones expressed, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century his conviction 
that ‘‘ neither Mussalmans nor Hindus will ever 
he converted by any mission from the Church of 
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Eome or from any other Gliurch.” Schopen- 
hauer said : “In India our religion will now and 
never strike root ; the primitive Wisdom of the 
human race will never be pushed aside there 
by the events of Galilee. On the contrary, 
Indian wisdom will flow hack upon Europe, and 
produce a thorough change in our knowing and 
thinking.” A hundred years ago, in Eehruary, 
182 1, Ham Mohan Iloy expressed the opinion 
that the sincere conversion of the enlightened 
Hindus to Trinitarian Christianity was ‘morally 
imp()ssil)Ie.” Captain J. I). Cunningham the 
eminent author of the ‘‘ History of the Sikh 
War,” who sacriliced his rank and prospects hy 
boldly stating tlie truth about the annexation 
of the Punjab, has frankly said: *■ Our zealous 
preachers may create .sects among ourselves, 
they may persevere in their laudahh) resolution 
of bringing up the orphans of heathen parents, 
and they m.'.y gain some converts among intelli- 
gent irupiirers as well as among the ignorant 
and indigent, hut it seems hopeless that they 
should ever Chri.stianize the Indian and Maho- 
medan worlds.” The diffusion of English edu- 
cation in the middle of tlie last centiiry was 
accompanied, tor a time, by the conversion to 
■Christianity of several high-caste Hindu young 
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men who came under the influence of some 
missionary teachers who were men of excep- 
tional worth. But the high hopes thus raised 
liave faded away with the further expansion 
of secular education, in spite of the extraordi- 
nary development of the missionary propaganda 
in India during the last fifty years; and the 
expectations of the many eminent men we have 
cited are not likely to prove false. Meanwhile, 
the Western man's religious notions are broaden- 
ing. As Tolstoi is reported to have observed in 
connection with the Russo-Japanese War, the 
idea of war as an evil is sinking deeper and 
deeper into the public mind. The Western 
world is moving towards a wider humanity. 
Tolstoi was not an agnostic, as we have erro- 
neously described him on a previous page ; but 
we have the assurance of Ricardo Baezi, 
who states in the Century Magazine^ that the 
Christ of Tolstoi was not the God of violence 
that he is represented to be in every Christian 
confession. Tolstoi believed that God was 
naught but love and that, therefore, it was im- 
possible for him to be vengeful. 

But what about the Hindus ?* Hinduism 

* WiU has a writer in the M&itrn Review for November, 
1973, obBtnved : “What aboat .India ? In oor body we aro 
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is like a house divided against itself. During 
several centuries it has been sinking deeper and 
deeper into the Slough of Despond. The most 
energetic and the most determined efforts are 
needed to extricate it from that position. With- 
out keenness we shall look in vain for national 
regeneration and it behoves our leaders to brace 
themselves to spirited action in doing away, 
once for all. with the slackness and supineness 
which are eating into the vitals of Hinduism. 
The fusion of the numerous sects into a united 
religious body is a task of great difficulty. All 
attempts hitherto made in that direction have 
failed. In Bengal, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century Gouranga of N abadwip, better 
known as Chaitanya or the Enlightened One, 
stirred up the country with his gospel of love 
towards man and of faith in Vishnu. But his 
followers, in course of time, got crystallized into 
a sect ; and the common Bengali saying— 
“When a man loses caste he declares hirnself a 
Vaishnav” — ^,sets forth better than anything else 
the present position of the seci:. In more recent 
times, in Bengal, Ram Mohan Roy established a 

anwiliing elsves of alien masters. In oar minds we are slaves 
of docirinti, creeds, dornias and injanctions we do not believe 
In." 
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society with the object of reconstructing Hindu- 
ism on monotheistic lines.* The society, which 
canoe to be known as the Brahmo Samaj, appeal- 
ed only to the small educated class. It has 
formed itself as a microscopic community out- 
side the pale of Hinduism. The Theosophical 
Society, which was started by a Russian lady 
and an ex-officer of the American Army, did 
pood work in arousinp interest in the higher 
phases of Hinduism, hut its attempt to obtain a 
recognition of tlie universal orotherhood of 
humanity by the removal of all distinctions of 
caste and creed, has not succeeded. The Arya 
Samaj, founded by Swami Dayana nd, is making 
a bold attempt to weld together the various sects 
into a homogeneous body. It has succeeded 
better than other movements, but unfortun iwdy 
there are signs already of its meeting the s i.ue 
fate as that of Vaishnavisrn. The great p diiic- 
al reformer, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, has ma le an 
earnest attem2)t to do away with caste distinc- 
tions, knowing very well that the political rege- 
neration of the Hindus could not otherwise be 

* Speaking in 1864, from the pnlpit of the Calcutta 
Bratftno samaj, Maharshi Debendranath Tai^orc sfid m proa 
phetic tones : “In this coantry yon cannot hope to pro|>auate 
Brahmoism by separating yourself from the Hindu community.’' 
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attained ; but notwithstanding his immense 
personal popularity the attempt has proved 
abortive. Gandhi’s crusade against caste, like 
the Tlieosopbical movement, has only resulted 
in strengthening the citadel of Hindu conserva- 
tism and ill putting hack the hands of llic 
clock. 

All the modern religious move..ienls in India 
have aimed at the removal of the Caste syslem 
by direct frontal attack This system, which is 
peculiar to India, is hound up with the very lilire 
of Hinduism. A yreat Hiiddhist leader has said 
that it will always remain a permanent fa(*tor in 
the evolution of th., Hindus. The country owes 
this curse, which has so seriously interfered 
with its (levelopimmt, to a cause similar to tliat 
of the nu!(lieval Papacy which, a,s Mr. (;!eral(i 
B. ITur.st states in tlu^ .SinPtcenth Ci'ntnnj, 
(December, H)21b “la'anMl its fabric on the hut- 
ti-(!ss('s of pri(!.st-cralt a,nd superstition.” Truer 
words were never uttered than those of Mr. 
M. K. GfAidhi when be said : '‘Hindus will 
certainly never deserve freedom nor get it if 
they allow their noble religion to be disgraced 
by the retention of the taint of untouchability.” 
The fissiparous tendency of Hinduism is indeed 
its greatest curse. The Vaishnavite reformers 
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feiiled to effect a fusion of- the different castes, 
which from four in number have multiplied 
to more than four hundred. At the Vaishnavite 
shrine of Jagannath at Puri, the greatest place 
of pilgrimage for Hindus, all caste-distinctions 
must be ignored by an unwritten law of great 
potency, and are in practice dropped by the 
pilgrims. But they are only held in abeyance 
for the time being and are resumed as soon as 
the pilgrim has turned his back on the iioly 
place. In some parts of India Hindu converts 
to Christianity have, notwithstanding tbe dis- 
cipline imposed by a well-organised religion, 
relapsed into their old heathenish caste system 
The Hindus, it seems, can never be Welded 
together into one united nation or into a federa- 
tion of nations with a common religion. The 
great Arya Dharma promulgated in India by 
one of the greatest of Hindu Avatars, Buddha 
Deva^ is the only religion which is frele from 
irrational dogmas and wnich is based *'Ori the 
broad principles of morality. That is 'the re- 
ligion which the Hindus must go back to in 
order to win back their place in the comity of 
nations. 
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Myth nnd Legend in the Bible by Keightley Snowden. 
Sufjernatural Religion by W. R. Cassel. 

Literature and Dogma by Matthew Arnold 
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A sketch of the Hfe and character of Rakihl Da» 
HaidK'i fay Sutcunar Haidar. Publisied by S. laldar, 
Sa^lblll; I^arm, Ranchi, India. Re. i. 

Opinions. 

‘'Yoa have surely rendered a real service o your • 
couitryihen in this picture of his varied activitier,”— Dr 
J. Estlin Carpenter Oxford. 

'The baok is sure to aavire pleasant memofes of a 
kind friend and a man of progress as Dr. Berignr called 
him”— Mr. Jogesh Chandra Dutt, Editor, idw and 
Rayytt. 

‘‘It helps U3 to remember things that ought mt to be 
forgotten and acquaints us with much that is iseful to 
know.”— Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterji, M. A,, B L. 

“Extremely interesting for the light throwc on the 
period now knovrn-ts Anglo-Bengali Renaissance ” — The 
Calcutta Review, 

“We welcome the book as an interesting cortribution 
to the biographical literature of the country”— 
Modem Review 

“Really delightful reading ” — Amrita Bazxr Patrika 

“Biography of a most worthy H indu spirit, who, as a 
Civil Servant, a devoted son of India, and a propagator 
of modern ideas, livt i a useful life of fifty-five years, 
and died at Calcutta in iSSy. His career has a hist^Cal 
value, as it illustrates h w, in the nineteenth cenM|yi 
British social movementa influenced the intellectuals of 
India,”— Liter^y Guide, London. 
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